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FOREWORD 


The  indulgence  of  historical  critics  is  craved  for  this 
book  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  of  necessity  published  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  the  author’s  revision. 

Mr.  Findlay  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  journalist  in 
London.  He  had  always  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  of  General  Wolfe,  and  never  omitted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  his  favourite  subject. 
When  he  retired  from  professional  life,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  dealing  with  the  life  of  his  hero  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  He  attempts  to  illustrate  how  the  long  residence 
and  military  work  in  Scotland  matured  and  polished 
General  Wolfe’s  professional  attainments  and  prepared 
him  for  the  culminating  glory  of  his  career.  While  doing 
this,  he  gives  a  faithful  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  the  sad  years  that  followed  the 
Battle  of  Culloden,  as  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  Wolfe, 
who  was  no  admirer  of  Scotland  or  the  Highlanders. 

The  work  had  been  completed,  when  the  illness  super¬ 
vened  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Findlay’s  death  in  October 
1927.  The  book  is  therefore  given  to  the  public  exactly 
as  written  by  the  author,  but  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  minor  or  clerical  errors  which  he  himself  would  have 
been  able  to  correct  if  he  had  read  the  proofs. 
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WOLFE  IN  SCOTLAND 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  RELATION  OF  WOLFE  TO  SCOTLAND 

§1 

When  a  man  of  large  vision  and  daring  action  springs 
from  the  common  run  to  make  his  mark  in  history,  the 
world  is  naturally  curious  to  know  why  fame  should  so 
distinguish  him.  An  easy  but  elusive  explanation  is  to 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  flash  of  genius,  or  something 
near  kin  to  it,  which  may  be  the  mainspring  of  his  character 
and  actions.  If,  by  general  consent,  the  gift  of  genius  be 
denied  to  him,  we  may  discover  his  reputation  to  be  due 
to  the  untiring  energy  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  nature, 
a  singleness  of  purpose  backed  by  vigilance  and  hard  work, 
which  is  often  a  good  substitute  for  exceptional  talent  and 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

But  other  things  count.  To  command  the  world’s 
attention  the  strain  of  genius  and  the  impulse  of  ambition 
are  not  enough.  The  opportunity  to  make  full  use  of  them 
may  not  occur.  Occasion  and  the  hour,  the  element  of 
happy  chance  cannot  be  neglected  in  estimating  what 
inspires  and  decides  success  in  life.  As  important  as  these 
is  the  heritage  of  race  and  breeding  and  family  traditions. 
Social  position  and  advantages,  education,  training,  and 
experience — all  that  is  summed  up  in  environment — are 
likewise  known  to  exercise  a  pervasive  and  cumulative 
effect  on  such  careers.  Certainly  in  Wolfe’s  case  it  is 
possible  to  trace,  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  all  these 
influences  in  the  development  of  his  mind,  in  the  ordering 
of  his  life  and  conduct.  But  difficulties  present  themselves 
at  once  when  we  seek  to  assign  to  each  its  relative  value. 
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Then,  too,  life  arrested  in  the  noontide  of  its  activity, 
before  its  full  course  has  been  run,  must  raise  doubts  even 
as  it  has  quenched  hopes.  Our  interest  in  Wolfe’s  brief 
and  glorious  career  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  tragedy 
of  his  death  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  If  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two  he  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name  in 
British  history,  what  might  it  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  achieve  in  the  years  that  were  never  to  be  his  !  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  lurk  the  suspicion  that  he  might 
have  failed  to  fulfil  his  early  promise.  It  is  idle  to  speculate. 
The  biographer  has  to  take  Wolfe’s  life  as  it  was  lived  and 
prove  it  complete.  Probably  his  death  on  the  field  of 
battle  anticipated  only  by  a  few  months  the  time  when  his 
weak  frame  would  have  paid  the  inevitable  debt  to  Nature. 
Even  at  thirty-two  he  was  what  Scots  folk  pathetically 
call  a  ‘  done  ’  man,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  it  was  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  impending  fate  that  urged  him  with  fevered 
haste  to  make  the  most  of  his  days. 


§2 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  history  of  an  English  soldier 
in  the  making  to  show  how  large  and  important  a  part 
Scotland  played  in  Wolfe’s  short  life.  He  lived  in  it  only 
a  few  years,  but  they  were  the  most  impressionable  and 
formative  of  his  early  manhood.  In  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  Scottish  surroundings  he  first  became  master 
of  himself.  He  learned  to  overcome  the  hasty  impulses  of 
his  nature — legacies  of  distant  Welsh  and  Irish  ancestry — 
and  he  schooled  himself,  like  the  true  soldier  that  he  was, 
to  a  stern  self-discipline. 

He  thoroughly  detested  the  country  and  its  people  ; 
nor  was  he  backward  in  saying  so  to  his  intimate  friends 
and  correspondents.  Its  climate — by  unhappy  chance, 
the  winters  he  spent  in  Scotland  were  unusually  severe — 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  his  inherently  weak  constitu¬ 
tion  suffered  recurrent  assaults  in  these  northern  latitudes. 
Coarse  food,  with  little  or  no  variety  to  commend  it,  and 
poor  and  makeshift  quarters  did  their  worst  to  undermine 
his  natural  vigour.  To  a  frail  body  was  linked  a  mind 
of  extraordinary  driving  force  which  chafed  at  the  grey 
monotony  of  life  in  such  small  county  towns  as  Stirling, 
Perth,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  ‘  When  I  am  in  Scotland,’ 
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he  writes  to  his  friend  Rickson  from  Banff  in  midsummer  of 
1751,  ‘I  look  upon  myself  as  an  exile  ;  with  respect  to  the 
inhabitants  I  am  so,  for  I  dislike  ’em  much.’  He  was 
lovesick,  too,  and  he  feared  that  his  enforced  absence  in 
the  North  would  extinguish  the  fire  of  his  passion.  Many 
things  conspired  to  make  this  young  Englishman  very 
homesick  whenever  duty  called  him  north  of  the  Border. 

And  yet  it  was  in  Scotland,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  that  his  character  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier 
was  formed.  He  educated  himself  in  the  theory  as  well 
as  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  during  the  months  he 
spent  in  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  and  bountifully  reaped 
in  his  two  American  campaigns  the  benefit  of  many  hours 
of  lonely  reading  and  study  in  Highland  military  outposts. 
He  made  a  few  friends  among  his  Scottish  neighbours. 
They  were  not  many,  because  he  upheld  by  force  of  arms 
what  was,  over  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  an  unpopular 
dynasty  ;  some  were  of  insignificant  social  standing  ;  and 
not  one  of  them  influenced  his  life  to  any  extent  or 
interfered  with  his  studies,  his  duties,  and  the  resolute 
pursuit  of  his  ambitions.  He  was  engrossed  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  In  Stirling,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Dundee  he  was 
thrown,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  own  initiative  when  he 
assumed  the  virtual  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  It 
was  a  test  of  character  which  might  well  have  shaken  men 
much  older  than  he  was  at  that  time.  He  emerged  from 
it  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  command. 
Although  the  endless  routine  of  regimental  affairs  irked 
him,  he  acquired  on  his  side  a  high  sense  of  duty  that 
bound  him  to  disagreeable  tasks  from  which  his  sensitive 
nature  was  disposed  to  shrink ;  while  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  him  he  quickly  imparted  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  loyalty  to  their  profession.  Hitherto  the  generally 
accepted  attitude  had  been  one  of  indifference  or  contempt. 

A  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army  of  his 
day,  often  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  lower  the  tone 
of  a  whole  regiment,  entered  military  service  as  a  way  of 
escape  from  civil  obligations  and  prosecutions,  legal  or 
domestic  entanglements  ;  and  barracks  were  recognised 
sanctuaries  for  the  evildoer  who  feared  the  law  or  his  own 
conscience.  Others  joined  the  Colours  for  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  in  foreign  parts,  or  a  passion  for  fighting;  others, 
again,  because  the  life  suited  them  and  they  possessed 
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neither  ability  nor  energy  to  succeed  in  civilian  pursuits. 
Nor  were  the  officers  of  King  George  II’s  Army  during  the 
long  years  of  peace  actuated  by  very  much  higher  motives 
towards  their  chosen  profession.  Young  gentlemen  of 
family  bought  their  commissions  to  use  as  stepping-stones 
in  social  advancement,  and  looked  upon  their  uniforms 
as  additional  attractions  to  commend  their  gallant  wearers 
to  the  favour  of  fair  ladies  and  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  day.  To  all  such  soldiers  Wolfe  brought  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  towards  their  chosen  calling,  and  in 
restoring  long-forgotten  ideals  in  their  minds  and  conduct, 
found,  even  in  the  years  of  peace,  that  he  had  made  for 
himself  a  name  and  place  among  his  countrymen.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  1753,  as  a  young  lieutenant-colonel  of 
twenty-six,  he  led  his  men  over  the  Esk  and  said  good-bye 
to  Scotland  for  ever,  his  reputation  as  a  regimental  com¬ 
mander  was  already  well  established  in  military  circles 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


§3 

Nor  is  Scotland  to  be  dismissed  as  the  mere  parade 
ground  for  Wolfe’s  budding  fame  as  a  soldier.  His  earliest 
associations  with  it  were  grim  and  bloody.  The  first  year 
he  spent  in  the  country  was  in  active  service  as  an  officer 
in  Hawley’s  and  Cumberland’s  army,  which  had  been 
brought  overseas  from  Flanders  and  sent  hastily  north  to 
stamp  out  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  and  of  both  he  has 
left  a  personal  narrative.  They  were  the  last  set  battles 
of  the  ’45,  and  the  last  to  be  fought  on  British  soil.  Wolfe 
witnessed  in  one  the  defeat  of  King  George’s  troops  by 
the  Highland  clans,  and  in  the  other  the  final  overthrow 
of  Stuart  hopes  and  claims. 

The  romantic  glamour  that  invests  the  Rising  of  1745, 
and  has  given  us  some  of  the  finest  poetry  and  song  of 
Scotland,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  mad  rashness  of  the  venture 
or  to  the  archaic  monarchical  pretensions  it  was  designed  to 
support  by  weight  of  arms.  The  clear-eyed,  keen-witted, 
experienced  English  soldier,  James  Wolfe,  captain,  major 
of  brigade,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  Haw¬ 
ley,  had  no  sentimental  nonsense  about  his  attitude  towards 
the  Rebellion,  nor  of  his  duty  afterwards  to  rout  out  the 
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rebels  and  keep  them  in  complete  military  subjection. 
When  so  much  of  an  uncritical  and  emotional  character 
has  been  written  on  the  Jacobite  side,  it  is  salutary  to 
have  the  campaign  of  this  bitter  civil  war  and  its  aftermath 
presented  to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  combatant  on 
the  other  side — not,  it  may  be,  without  the  prejudices  of 
his  upbringing  and  class,  but  none  the  less  with  downright 
honesty  according  to  his  lights.  This  impetuous  English 
youth  looks  on  Scotland  with  disdainful  eyes  at  times, 
but  is  just  enough  ultimately  to  tolerate,  and  even  to 
admit,  the  Scottish  point  of  view.  During  a  very  critical 
decade  in  Scottish  history,  when  the  distracted  country 
was  finally  passing  by  fire  and  sword  and  oppression  from 
the  feudal  ideas  that  lingered  in  its  more  remote  counties 
to  saner  conceptions  of  democratic  government,  Wolfe  was 
here  and  there  in  the  very  heart  of  the  districts  most 
affected  by  the  Rebellion  and  its  consequences,  judging 
everything  with  his  alert  and  original  mind,  his  ready 
perceptions  leading  to  as  quick  decisions,  and,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  storing  his  impressions  of  hill  warfare  and 
a  fighting  race  for  future  use  before  Louisbourg  and  Quebec. 

To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  soldier  of  his  day,  we 
owe  the  brilliant  idea  of  using  the  Highlanders,  now  that 
their  clan  oligarchy  was  being  broken  up,  as  American 
units  in  the  service  of  His  Britannic  and  Hanoverian 
Majesty  King  George  II ;  and  Pitt,  who  adopted  the 
suggestion  and  made  it  a  terrible  reality  to  all  our  foreign 
foes,  was  led  to  that  decision  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wolfe. 
To-day  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Highlandman  as  a 
soldier  of  the  King  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  innovation  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  is  difficult  to  appreciate.  From  the  very  first  what 
many  people  thought  was  a  rash  experiment  proved 
successful.  Wolfe’s  Highlanders,  so  recently  open  rebels 
in  the  field,  played  no  mean  part  in  wresting  Canada  from 
the  French  and  finally  securing  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America. 

Scotland  and  Wolfe — in  the  bright  light  of  his  later 
renown  as  the  conqueror  of  Quebec  and  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  figures  in  the  whole  range  of  English-speaking 
history — how  dim  and  distant  at  first  sight  appears  their 
association,  and  how  easily  overlooked  it  is  in  the  rush  of 
greater  events  !  We  hope  to  prove  in  these  pages  that 
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this  neglect  of  an  extremely  important  period  of  Wolfe’s 
life  does  his  name  and  fame  an  injury.  The  strenuous 
years  he  spent  in  Scotland  preparing  himself  for  larger 
duties  and  wider  spheres  of  action  refute  the  assertion  that 
his  rapid  military  promotion  was  accidental  and  not 
merited,  and  his  selection  for  leading  commands  in  the 
two  American  campaigns  of  1758  and  1759  the  mere  whim 
or  gamble  of  a  harassed  statesman.  Wolfe  won  his  title 
to  distinction  by  hard  work  in  obscure  Scottish  towns, 
and  in  his  case,  as  in  the  life-story  of  another  great  English 
soldier,  the  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.  We  shall 
attempt  to  show  to  what  extent  his  life,  outlook,  and 
character,  his  military  ideas  and  knowledge,  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  sojourn  in  Scotland,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  ’45  which  brought  him  over  the  Border,  and  the  sad 
years  that  followed  it.  Clearly  the  larger  the  claim  made 
by  Scotland  in  shaping  his  destiny,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  to  examine  his  criticisms  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  to  admit  what  appears  to  be  just  in  them  and 
dismiss  what  may  be  traced  to  prejudice  or  ignorance. 
Undoubtedly  Wolfe  looked  at  Scotland  and  the  Scots  from 
the  Englishman’s  exclusive  standpoint.  If  what  he 
thought,  said,  and  wrote  is  not  altogether  flattering  to 
national  sentiment,  it  was  at  least  downright  and  honest, 
and  even  to-day  it  may  prove  helpful  and  not  hurtful  to 
Scottish  pride  in  country  and  race. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SPAN  OF  HIS  LIFE 

§1 

James  Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec,  was  born  in  the 
vicarage  of  Westerham,  Kent,  during  a  thunderstorm  on 
the  evening  of  January  2,  1727  (New  Style),  and  fell 
victorious  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
before  noon  of  September  13,  1759.  Within  this  short 
span  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months  was  crowded 
an  eventful  life,  more  than  half  of  it  spent  in  the  uniform 
of  a  British  Army  officer.  Although  England  was  more 
frequently  at  war  than  at  peace  throughout  his  military 
career,  Wolfe  was  more  often  in  barracks  and  winter 
quarters  than  in  the  field. 

In  England  itself,  where  he  was  destined  to  live  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  his  life,  he 
never  saw  or  heard  a  shot  fired  in  warfare.  The  nearest 
approach  to  active  service  on  English  soil  was  from 
October  to  December  1745,  when  as  a  brigade-major  of 
Marshal  Wade’s  army  he  marched  and  counter-marched 
from  Newcastle,  west  and  south,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
intercept  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart’s  forces  on  their 
way  to  Derby  and  back  again  by  the  Carlisle  road.  These 
early  moves  of  the  ’45  entailed  arduous  marching  across 
country,  along  routes  unsuited  for  a  heavily  cumbered 
army,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  unusually  severe 
weather,  and  all  to  no  purpose — just  as  General  Cope’s 
advance  into  the  Highlands  earlier  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  had  failed  in  its  design  to  join  issue  with  the 
rebels  and  indirectly  led  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  his 
forces  at  Prestonpans. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  career  Wolfe  and  his  regiment 
looked  out  from  Dover  Castle  across  the  narrow  seas  to  the 
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dim  Shores  of  France,  expecting  and  busily  preparing  for 
the  French  invasion  which  never  came.  In  October  1756 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  rioting  among  Gloucestershire 
weavers  which  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Government,  and 
Wolfe  was  ordered  to  march  straightway  with  six  companies 
— three  of  his  own  regiment  and  three  of  the  Buffs — to 
support  the  magistrates  in  suppressing  the  disturbances. 
But  the  Gloucester  weavers  and  Wolfe’s  men  never  came 
to  blows,  and  from  Stroud  the  following  month  he  writes 
to  his  mother  to  send  on  his  gun-case,  as  there  was  4  very 
little  society,  and  no  amusement  but  walking  or  riding.’ 
Truth  to  tell,  he  was  never  much  of  a  sportsman,  but  he 
liked  the  exercise  for  his  health’s  sake,  and  encouraged  such 
pursuits  in  his  regiment.  He  hunted  in  Warwickshire  on 
his  march  south  from  Scotland  in  1753,  and  4  had  exceeding 
fine  sport.  And  so  in  England  he  found  nothing  more 
exciting  than  shooting,  without  authority,  pheasant  and 
partridge  on  the  Kentish  downs. 

It  was  out  of  England  that  he  spent  the  remaining 
third  of  his  brief  career — eleven  years  into  which  he  pressed 
the  great  hours  of  his  life.  Of  these  precious  years  five 
were  spent  in  Flanders  and  Rhine  campaigns,  in  what  is 
now  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  ;  and  almost 
four  and  a  half  in  Scotland,  from  the  Border  to  Inverness, 
from  Glasgow  to  Aberdeen. 

Leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  was  always 
grudgingly  given,  strictly  limited  as  to  time,  and  even 
restricted  on  various  pretexts  so  as  to  confine  him  to  the 
British  Isles.  Frustrated  in  his  reiterated  ambition  to  go 
abroad  to  study  at  first  hand  the  nature  of  military  service 
and  the  state  of  fortifications  on  the  Continent,  he  crossed 
in  1752  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  through  which  he 
wandered  for  about  six  weeks  before  going  on  to  visit  his 
parents  near  London ;  and  he  found  Dublin,  then  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom,  a  ‘  prodigious  ’  place.  The 
only  real  holiday  that  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy— if 
oliday  it  can  be  called  when  into  it  was  compressed 
a  strenuous  course  of  study  ranging  from  languages  to 
dancing— was  the  half-year  he  spent  in  Paris  as  a  very 
welcome  interlude  to  regimental  life  in  Scotland.  His  only 
other  experience  of  France  was  the  one  month’s  inglorious 
sea  and  land  expedition  against  Rochefort ;  and  although 
he  fought  Frenchmen  on  the  Rhine,  in  Flanders,  in  Scotland, 
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and  in  Canada,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  all  the  campaigns 
in  which  he  took  a  part  he  did  not  once  draw  sword 
against  them  in  his  own  homeland  or  in  theirs. 

The  two  American  campaigns  of  1758  and  1759,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  brought  his  life 
to  a  close  and  revealed  his  military  genius  to  the  world. 
Yet  these  seasonal  campaigns  were  the  shortest  of  any  in 
his  experience.  He  was  longer  in  the  field  against  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland  than  against  the  French  in  New 
France.  Altogether  he  spent  less  than  ten  months  of  his 
life  on  American  soil  or  in  American  waters,  and  as  the 
British  expeditions  against  Louisbourg  and  Quebec  were 
amphibious  in  character,  it  is  worth  making  a  distinction 
between  the  days  he  lived  on  land  and  in  territorial  waters. 

Curious,  indeed,  that  sea  operations  should  have 
entered  so  largely  into  the  scheme  of  Wolfe’s  life.  He 
was  the  worst  sailor  imaginable,  and  he  hated  the  sea  at 
all  times.  Even  a  short  Channel  crossing  could  inflict 
extreme  discomfort  upon  his  frail  constitution,  and  a 
nervous  sensitiveness  to  smells  proved  his  undoing.  And 
yet  the  always  seasick  Wolfe  was  fated  to  endure  more 
than  ten  months  of  his  life  on  board  ship — a  period  of 
time  far  longer  than  it  took  the  British  forces  investing 
Louisbourg  and  Quebec  to  bring  about  their  surrender. 
A  Transatlantic  voyage  in  the  fighting  ships  of  those  days 
meant  eleven  weeks  of  misery  to  soldiers  sent  overseas 
to  reduce  those  proud  possessions  of  France  in  the  New 
World  ;  and  on  both  outward  voyages,  unduly  prolonged 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  Wolfe  suffered  acutely,  and 
only  his  indomitable  spirit  kept  him  alive  to  the  duty  and 
destiny  that  awaited  him.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  three 
times,  and  the  homeward  passage  he  made  in  1758  was  the 
only  one  to  be  favoured  with  fine  weather  and  a  straight 
course.  After  Quebec,  it  is  true,  he  came  home  once  more, 
but  the  dead  was  not  disturbed  by  the  heaving  waters  and 
a  creaking  ship  upon  them. 


§2 

Wolfe’s  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  field  may  be  counted  by 
months,  but  the  eight  campaigns  in  which  he  was  engaged 
were  all  of  singular  historic  interest,  while  those  in  America 
were  of  supreme  political  importance — an  importance  that 
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was  very  far  from  being  generally  recognised  at  the  time. 
The  battles  in  which  he  fought  were  not  all  victories, 
and  at  least  two  reflected  small  credit  on  British  arms  and 
Valour. 

His  first  engagement  was  as  an  acting-adjutant  at 
Dettingen  on  June  27,  1743,  and  we  may  be  sure  the 
young  impressionable  lad  of  sixteen  thrilled  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  taking  part  in  a  great  struggle  in  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  trained  and  armed  men  were  fighting,  and 
in  which,  for  the  last  time  in  history  (although  Wolfe  knew 
it  not),  an  English  king,  the  well-meaning  George  II,  led 
his  army  in  person.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
the  sense  of  being  present  at  the  very  heart  of  great  events, 
cannot  have  failed  to  stir  the  pulse  of  the  young  officer. 

Coming  after  such  an  elegant  and  picturesque  clash  of 
arms,  fought  with  all  due  observance  of  the  old-time 
proprieties  towards  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  swift  fierce 
massacre  of  the  battlefields  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden  in 
the  civil  war  of  the  ’45  appeared  by  contrast  sordid  in 
execution — something  to  be  undertaken  without  delay  and 
despatched  without  ceremony,  as  not  a  nice  affair  for 
gentlemen  to  meddle  in  except  in  the  course  of  duty. 
Besides,  these  Scottish  battles  were  fought  against  a  mere 
handful  of  wild  men  judged  by  Continental  standards, 
who  did  not  know  and  could  not  observe  the  orthodox 
rules  of  war.  None  the  less  they  hold  our  attention.  Both 
Falkirk  and  Culloden  are  looked  upon  to-day  as  historic 
fields,  and  in  Scottish  national  sentiment  they  retain  a 
place  which  their  military  importance  can  scarcely  justify. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  Wolfe  was  back 
again  in  the  Netherlands  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  amid 
all  the  panoply  and  hustle  of  the  great  armies  that  he 
loved  so  well.  On  the  inconclusive  field  of  Lauffeld  he 
was  wounded,  and,  it  is  said,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  for  his  conduct  and  bravery  on  that 
occasion.  Until  Wolfe  was  older  and  able  to  take  a  more 
critical  view  of  military  fitness  and  ability  as  distinct 
from  unreasoning  courage  and  personal  indifference  to 
danger,  the  over-praised,  over-estimated  William  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  ‘  the  butcher  ’  of  Jacobite  resent¬ 
ment,  was  the  soldier  hero  of  the  youthful  officer  whom  he 
had  condescended  not  merely  to  ‘  notice  ’ — one  of  the  very 
few  Scots  words  Wolfe  uses  in  after  years — but  even  to 
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speak  to  on  the  day  of  battle.  On  his  side  the  Duke 
appears  to  have  shown  a  marked  partiality  for  the  eager 
and  ambitious  young  soldier,  and— what  is  more  sur¬ 
prising — maintained  his  friendship  with  unusual  constancy. 
Their  natures  clashed  as  years  went  on,  but  by  the  time 
Wolfe  came  to  be  entrusted  with  independent  command, 
the  widening  rift  was  of  no  importance.  Cumberland’s 
military  reputation  and  influence  had  waned  and  vanished. 

Peace  came  to  arrest  for  some  years  all  hope  of  rapid 
promotion  in  service  on  the  field.  On  April  30,  1748,  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  rang  down  the  curtain  on  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  but  left  the  play  un¬ 
finished.  Between  that  date  and  the  declaration  of  war 
on  May  18,  1756 — -the  prelude  to  what  was  afterwards  to 
be  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War — England  was  nomi¬ 
nally  at  peace.  Not  so  Wolfe.  He  was  actively  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  for  future 
campaigns  in  searching  out  the  Jacobites  who  were  still 
lurking  in  Scotland,  preventing  the  recruiting  of  High¬ 
landers  by  the  French  for  subversive  purposes,  scattering 
non-juring  congregations  and  conventicles,  checking  cattle 
raids  and  arresting  reavers,  and  generally  keeping  in  order 
by  force  and  diplomacy  a  bitter  and  turbulent  country. 
No  work  this  for  a  soldier  of  the  battlefield,  and  no  military 
man  liked  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  civilian  authority. 
Wolfe  hated  it,  but  did  his  duty  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  war  blazed  out  again  in  1756  he  was  another 
Wolfe  to  the  adjutant  of  sixteen  who  fought  at  Dettingen, 
to  the  major  of  brigade  who  felt  the  shock  of  Highland 
charges  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  even  to  the  veteran  of 
twenty  who  was  wounded  at  Lauffeld  ;  and  although  only 
a  decade  separates  the  stricken  Netherlands  field  of  1747 
and  the  abortive  sea  and  land  expedition  against  Rochefort 
in  1757,  these  ten  years  had  been  sufficient  to  advance  the 
captain  to  quartermaster-general,  and  to  give  Wolfe  a 
military  standing  and  renown  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
which  he  retained  ever  afterwards  in  spite  of  such  grievous 
setbacks  and  reverses  as  called  for  public  forbearance  in 
his  ‘  choice  of  difficulties.’ 1  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 

1  ‘  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  that  I  own 
myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine  ’  (Wolfe’s  famous  dispatch  to  Pitt, 
written  before  Quebec,  September  2,  1759).  The  phrase  ‘  choice  of  diffi¬ 
culties  ’  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  in  literary  circles,  and 
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soldiers  who  came  out  of  the  costly  and  ineffectual  raid 
upon  the  French  coast  with  an  enhanced  reputation,  and 
in  his  American  campaigns  of  the  two  following  years  his 
name  and  fame  were  on  everyone’s  lips.  Brave  men 
defending  the  citadel  of  Quebec  were  uneasy  about  him 
in  their  minds,  and  in  the  Western  wilderness  beyond  the 
Jesuit  missionary  hated  and  the  Indian  feared  him. 

Boswell  uses  it  in  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.,  to  describe  his  own  and  Johnson’s  plight  in  the  inn  at  Glenelg  in 
September  1773. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  WOLFE  FAMILY  AND  HOUSEHOLD 

§1 

The  family  of  the  Wolfes,  or  Woulfes  (as  the  name  was 
originally  written),  was  of  old  Welsh  stock,  but  since  the 
sixteenth  century  had  been  settled  in  Ireland,  where  to 
this  day  numerous  representatives  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  south-western  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Tipperary.  Like  their  kinsmen,  the  Seymours  and  the 
Goldsmiths,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Oliver  Goldsmith 
descends,1  the  Wolfes  could  trace  their  ancestry  to  the 
broad  lands  facing  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  poverty — which  has  no  respect  for  lineage — and  a 
sense  of  adventure— which  is  the  evidence  of  what  is  bred 
in  the  bone — compelled  these  families  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  Ireland. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Reformation  the  Wolfes  had 
acquired  estates  and  an  assured  position  in  Limerick  and 
Clare,  and  it  would  be  Very  surprising  if,  in  addition  to 
their  original  English  and  Welsh  strains,  they  did  not 
infuse  Irish  blood  into  their  veins.  They  became,  indeed, 
for  several  generations,  ‘  more  Irish  than  the  Irish,’  and 
refused  to  accept  the  Reformed  faith  or  even  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  soi-disant  Protestant  James  I 
some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

During  the  Puritan  ascendancy  half  a  century  later,  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  family  remained  faithful  in  its 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  two  brothers, 
Francis  and  George  Woulfe,  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  extreme  Irish  opposition  to  Royalist  and  Roundhead 

1  James  Wolfe’s  aunt,  Miss  Wolfe,  married  a  Goldsmith  of  Limerick, 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  the  prototype  of  the  ‘  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ’  and  the  uncle  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  Irish  poet  and 
dramatist  was  proud,  in  after  years,  to  claim  kinship  with  the  famous 
General  Wolfe. 
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alike.  Francis  Woulfe  had  joined  the  priesthood  and 
become  head  of  the  Irish  Order  of  Franciscan  Friars,  and 
he  and  his  brother  George  with  their  faction  not  only 
refused  to  allow  the  Duke  of  Ormond  entry  into  the  city 
of  Limerick  to  help  to  defend  it  against  a  threatened  assault 
from  Cromwell’s  troops,  but  also,  when  Ormond  retired  in 
disgust  to  France,  made  a  hopeless  defence  of  the  town 
against  Ireton’s  siege  of  it.  Limerick  fell.  In  the  terms 
of  capitulation  the  friar  and  his  brother  were  excepted 
from  the  amnesty.  The  monk  was  summarily  executed  by 
the  Puritans,  but  his  brother,  Captain  George  Woulfe,  the 
great-grandfather  of  James  Wolfe  of  Quebec,  escaped  to 
England,  settled  in  Yorkshire,  married  there,  and  embraced 
the  Reformed  religion. 

The  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  a  new  faith  shown  by  the 
late  convert  to  it  has  often  been  held  up  to  the  astonished 
consideration  of  men  as  if  it  betrayed  some  lack  of  mental 
stability  and  judgment,  some  excess  of  emotion  over  reason. 
But  in  deeply  religious  natures  faith  once  rooted  is 
stubbornly  and  strongly  held,  and  the  Wolfes  were  men  of 
conviction.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  James  Wolfe  less 
than  a  century  after  his  great-grandfather’s  apostasy  from 
Rome  very  determined  to  uphold  the  Protestant  succession 
and  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  whatever  form  it 
might  assume. 

As  a  soldier  keenly  interested  in  his  profession  he 
naturally  seized  every  opportunity  to  inspect  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  campaigns  earlier  than  those  of  his  own  day  and 
generation,  but  there  is  something  more  than  the  military 
expert  who  can  write  thus  of  a  visit  he  paid  on  July  12, 
1752,  to  the  battlefield  of  the  Boyne  : 

‘  I  came  yesterday  from  Drogheda,  but  not  till  I  had  seen 
that  ground  and  that  river  so  remarkable  in  our  history.  The 
Protestants  have  erected  a  monument  in  memorial  of  their 
deliverance,  very  near  the  ford  where  the  King  crossed  the 
Boyne.  The  inscriptions  take  notice  of  the  happy  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  battle,  and  on  one  side  of  the  pillar  they  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Duke  Schomberg.  I  had  more 
satisfaction  in  looking  at  this  spot  than  in  all  the  variety  that 
I  have  met  with ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  another  piece  of 
ground  in  the  world  that  I  could  take  so  much  pleasure  to 
observe.’ 1 


1  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  from  Dublin,  July  13, 1752. 
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Five  years  later  the  Protestant  strain  in  him  was,  perhaps, 
a  shade  more  tolerant.  Writing  to  one  of  the  captains  of 
his  new  regiment,  Henry  Parr,  who  was  then  recruiting 
for  it  in  Lancashire,  Wolfe  defines  his  position  : 

‘  As  I  profess  to  introduce  as  many  young  gentlemen  as 
I  possibly  can  into  the  service,  and  to  exclude  canaille  as  much 
as  in  me  lies,  I  am  ready  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
young  man  you  speak  of.  .  .  .  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
if  he  is  young  and  expresses  a  great  desire  to  serve,  I  would 
overlook  his  mistake  in  point  of  faith.  Maybe,  by  our  good 
doctrine,  life,  and  example,  we  may  work  his  conversion  ! 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  shall  shake  his  present  belief, 
whether  we  give  him  better  and  sounder  notions  or  not.’ 1 

The  soldier  speaks  here.  Several  generations  of 
military  tradition  and  training  had  given  the  Wolfe  men 
their  respect  for  and  unswerving  support  to  the  religion 
established  by  law.  Faith  they  had,  but  it  does  not 
wholly  explain  their  attitude  to  religious  things.  Their 
creed  was  short  and  simple  and  admirably  suited  to  their 
clear-cut  soldierly  instincts.  They  liked  to  see  law  and 
order  decreed  and  obeyed,  and  nonconformist,  dissenter, 
non-juror,  and  Roman  Catholic,  without  distinction  or 
degree,  offended  all  their  honest  ideas  of  the  unquestioning 
homage  and  reverence  that  should  be  paid  to  the  King 
and  Church  crowned  and  established.  Hence  obedience  to 
the  accepted  order  of  State  government  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  their  lives  and  conduct ;  and  Captain  George 
Woulfe,  now  Wolfe,  late  of  Limerick,  but  now  of  Yorks, 
England,  and  a  good  Protestant  to  boot,  continued  the 
family  tradition  of  military  service  by  sending  his  son 
Edward  into  the  Army  and  in  time  over  to  Ireland. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  however,  Edward  suffered 
for  his  faith’s  sake,  although  this  time  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  appears  first  as  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Independent 
Companies  of  Foot  raised  in  1688,  then  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  in  Ireland,  but  was  one  of 
the  Protestant  officers  removed  from  that  regiment  in  1688.2 
The  Revolution  of  that  year  happily  repaired  his  fortunes 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  career.  In  May  1689  William  III 
appointed  him  captain  in  Sir  George  St.  George’s  Regiment 

i  Bath,  December  29,  1757. 

*  Dalton’s  English  Army  Lists,  1661-1714,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180, 181. 
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of  Foot,  and  his  commission  was  renewed  by  Queen  Anne 
in  1702.  The  same  year  his  son  Edward’s  first  commission 
was  signed  as  second-lieutenant  in  Viscount  Shannon’s 
Regiment  of  Marines. 


§2 

This  second  Edward  was  Captain  George  Woulfe’s 
grandson  and  the  father  of  James  Wolfe  of  Quebec.  He 
was  born  at  York  in  1685,  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  serving  with  Marlborough  in 
Flanders.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  he  was  major 
of  Colonel  William  Newton’s  (late  Temple’s)  Regiment  of 
Foot.  With  Marlborough  he  remained  in  the  field  until 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  practically  terminated  his  active 
military  career,  and  by  1713  he  was  on  half-pay.  In  later 
years,  it  is  true,  he  was  engaged  in  various  campaigns,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  ill-starred  Cartagena  expedition, 
all  were  for  short  periods,  and  ultimately  he  was  relegated 
to  the  position  of  a  supernumerary  and  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  front-line  fighter.  He  saw  brief  service  in 
the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715  under  General  Wade,  as 
major  of  Colonel  Dubourgay’s  Regiment  of  Foot  raised  in 
that  year  and  disbanded  in  1718, 1  marching  through  the 
Highlands  as  far  north  as  Fort  William  after  the  incon¬ 
clusive  battle,  but  virtual  defeat  of  the  rebels,  at  Sheriff- 
muir  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  father’s  impressions  of 
this  midwinter  campaign  may  have  coloured  and  prejudiced 
at  a  very  early  age  his  son’s  attitude  towards  Scotland. 

This  was  the  last  active  service  Edward  Wolfe  was  to 
see  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards  which  became  his  two  years  after 
the  suppression  of  the  ’15  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  final 
promotion  in  military  rank  that  could  possibly  fall  to  his  lot 
in  the  long  years  of  peace.  The  lieutenant-colonel  was  an 
unobtrusive  but  capable  soldier,  tactful  and  well  disposed 
to  everyone ;  not,  it  would  appear,  a  man  of  much  per¬ 
sonality  or  of  driving  force.  In  after  years  his  more 
ambitious  son  impatiently  hints  at  the  physical  and  mental 
inertia  of  his  father ;  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  that 
he  did  allow  less  worthy  men  to  step  in  front  of  him  in  the 


1  Dalton’s  George  the  First's  Army,  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  169. 
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disposal  of  Army  favours  through  a  certain  indolence  of 
character  varied  by  fitful  and  ineffectual  spurts  of  energy. 

His  military  career  obviously  at  an  end  for  the  time 
being,  Colonel  Wolfe,  now  a  middle-aged  man  and  already 
looked  upon  as  a  veteran  of  Marlborough’s  wars,  returned 
to  his  native  county  of  York  and  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of 
a  young  lady  of  twenty-four.  Miss  Henrietta  Thompson 
could  claim  family  connections  of  some  note  in  a  county 
where  such  things  were  of  importance,  but  was  not  other¬ 
wise  endowed  with  any  fortune  beyond  her  youth  and 
beauty.  What  were  the  colonel’s  attractions  in  the  eyes 
of  this  tall  brunette  with  a  fine  complexion  ?  Possibly 
they  were  to  be  found  in  his  easy  and  agreeable  address, 
his  soldierly  bearing  and  record  in  the  field.  These  were 
his  recommendations,  for  he  could  boast  of  no  possessions 
either  in  family  or  in  estate.  The  soldier  proved  successful 
in  his  suit,  and  in  1726  he  was  married  to  Miss  Thompson 
in  Long  Marston  Church,  near  the  historic  battlefield  of 
Marston  Moor,  and  spent  his  honeymoon  in  his  father-in- 
law’s  town  house  in  the  ancient  city  of  York. 

Why  the  newly  wedded  couple,  both  Yorkshire  born 
and  bred,  should  have  chosen  to  set  up  house  in  the  south 
of  England,  remote  from  all  their  family  associations,  is 
not  very  clear.  Perhaps  the  old  soldier  was  still  ambitious 
of  promotion  in  his  profession  and  desired  to  be  near 
London  and  the  Court  in  those  days  of  peace  when  prefer¬ 
ment  was  to  be  won  by  purchase  and  favour  and  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  by  individual  merit.  His  Army  chiefs  may 
have  indicated  their  wish  to  have  him  close  at  hand  ;  and 
his  regimental  duties,  such  as  they  were,  could  best  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  convenient  centre.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
lately  married  colonel  and  his  wife,  restricted  perhaps  in 
their  choice  of  domicile  by  their  means,  settled  in  the 
old-world  village  of  Westerham  in  Kent,  twenty-two  miles 
from  London. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  single  long  street  which 
constituted  the  village  and  facing  the  Maidstone  highway 
stood  a  many-gabled  Tudor  house  called  Spiers,  and  to  this 
quiet  home  came  the  North  Country  soldier  and  his  young 
bride.  They  were  quite  unknown  to  anyone  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  Mrs.  Wolfe,  like  her  husband  and  her  sons, 
had  a  genius  for  friendship  and  was  soon  on  very  good 
terms  with  her  neighbours.  The  colonel  was  frequently 
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absent  on  his  routine  military  duties,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1726  Mrs.  Wolfe,  for  the  sake  of  company,  spent  much 
of  her  time  with  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  wife  of  the  vicar  of 
Westerham.  Thus  by  accident  and  not  by  design  it 
happened  that  James  Wolfe  was  born  at  the  vicarage  and 
not  at  his  father’s  house  of  Spiers.  A  year  later  his  younger 
brother,  Edward  Wolfe,  whose  brief  life  was  to  end  in 
Flanders  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  was  born  ; 
and  over  her  two  sons  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  henceforth  destined 
to  spend  and  to  be  spent  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

With  the  passing  of  years  Mrs.  Wolfe  developed  into 
a  doting  but  exacting  mother,  eager  at  all  times  to  advance 
the  interests  of  her  husband  and  son  in  their  profession, 
though  fearful  of  the  results.  Quick  she  was  to  resent  any 
imagined  slight  their  conduct  might  appear  to  put  on  her  ; 
not  always  fair  to  her  own  sex  if  any  young  lady,  of  whom 
she  could  not  approve,  engaged  the  attention  of  her  son. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  passing  domestic  storms,  she  retained 
almost  without  a  break  the  regard  and  affection  of  her 
household.  She  looked  on  both  her  men  as  children  to  be 
nursed  when  ill  and  reproved  when  naughty.  Her  husband 
was  over  forty  when  she  was  married  to  him,  and  he  needed 
to  be  watched  constantly,  so  far  as  his  health  was  concerned. 
Both  her  sons  were  delicate  lads,  and  the  one  who  survived 
to  manhood  was  a  frail  and  consumptive  man  all  the  davs 
of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  not  very  strong  herself  but  of  determined 
spirit,  was  continually  busy  in  the  stillroom  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  she  had  at  her  command  a  number  of  wonderful 
recipes  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  ailments.  After  he 
left  home  her  brilliant  son  was  wont  to  play  up  to  his 
mother  s  weakness  in  this  respect.  He  gently  chides  her 
for  her  fussiness  over  his  state  of  health,  and  then  neatly 
turns  the  tables  by  sending  to  her  recipes  for  her  own 
complaints,  advising  her  to  go  to  Short’s  in  Jermyn  Street 
for  genuine  Rhenish  wine  to  be  used  as  one  of  the 
ingredients.  The  fact  that  he  used  these  concoctions  on 
himself  first  reveals  his  fear,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
uncle,  Major  Walter  Wolfe,  in  1758,  that  her  ‘  long  and 
painful  fits  of  illness  ’  were  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  him 
‘  by  succession  and  inheritance,  .  .  .  since  I  feel  the  early 
symptoms  of  them.’ 
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§3 

The  Wolfe  family  lived  at  Westerham  for  twelve  years, 
and  the  boys  grew  up  in  a  neighbourhood  that  James 
Wolfe  ever  afterwards  looked  upon  as  home  and  among 
friends  who  remained  his  friends  throughout  life.  The 
Warde  Boys  at  Squerryes  Court,  the  big  manor-house  of 
the  village,  were  steadfast  allies  of  the  Wolfes,  and  this 
friendship  begun  in  boyhood  has  linked  their  names  in 
history. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  believe  that  the  boyhood  of  James 
and  Edward  Wolfe  was  different  in  any  way  from  that  of 
boys  of  their  own  time  and  their  own  social  class.  The 
frequent  absence  of  their  father  on  military  duties  no  doubt 
tended  firmly  to  establish  Mrs.  Wolfe’s  influence  over  her 
sons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  invested  him  with  mysterious 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  romantic  youth  and  fired  the 
ancestral  military  ardour  of  the  young  lads  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  Mrs.  Wolfe,  on  her  side,  wished  to  keep  her 
sons  at  home  as  long  as  possible.  But  in  those  days  the 
boy  became  the  man  sooner  than  in  ours.  While  still 
conning  their  primers  they  were  playing  at  soldiers,  living 
and  acting  the  brave  old  days  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  they  knew  that  their  father 
had  fought.  But  Colonel  Wolfe  was  a  taciturn  man,  not 
given  to  speaking  much  of  his  experiences  in  war,  and  it  is 
singular  how  little  James  really  knew  of  his  father’s  share 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
First  George.  Several  times  in  his  correspondence  of  later 
years  he  expresses  surprise  at  some  accidental  discovery 
of  the  older  man’s  participation  in  military  events  already 
become  historic. 

The  colonel  was  a  King’s  man  and  whole-heartedly 
detested  the  pacific  policy  pursued  by  Walpole.  George  II 
might  not  be  a  safe  political  star  to  steer  by,  but  he 
accounted  himself  a  soldier  and  was  ready  to  fly  to  arms 
on  the  slightest  pretext.  The  military  families  of  the 
country  were  weary  of  the  long  peace  and  anxious  to  try 
again  the  hazard  of  war.  Perhaps  this  consciousness  of 
impending  events  induced  Colonel  Wolfe  to  give  up  Spiers 
and  migrate  with  his  family  to  Greenwich,  so  as  to  be 
nearer  the  heart  of  things  and  be  ready  whenever  war  was 
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declared.  They  were  still  in  Kent  and  no  more  than  an 
easy  ride  distant  from  Westerham.  But  they  could  now 
see  the  lights  of  London  afar  off. 

Colonel  Wolfe’s  prescience  was  soon  justified.  War 
was  declared  against  Spain  in  the  end  of  October  1739  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  pealing  of  bells  and  the  flare  of 
bonfires  ;  and  forthwith  James  Wolfe,  now  a  lad  of  twelve, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  concentrate  attention  on  his 
lesson  books.  A  soldier’s  son  he  was,  and  a  soldier  he 
himself  was  fully  determined  to  be.  At  any  time  his 
father  might  be  called  up  for  foreign  service,  and,  if  possible, 
he  too  should  go  to  the  wars. 


§4 

A  boy  of  infinite  spirit  for  so  frail  a  body,  he  was  not 
specially  quick  at  his  lessons,  he  was  not  clever  at  games, 
neither  a  good  shot  nor  a  graceful  dancer,  but  he  acquired 
in  time  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  in  all  these 
graces  of  the  mind  and  body  by  toilsome  effort,  for  his  was 
the  ambition  to  overcome  such  disabilities  as  arose  from 
a  weak  constitution,  an  ungainly  frame  and  awkward  gait. 
His  mental  development  was  to  come  a  little  later  in  life. 
His  younger  brother  could  easily  beat  him  in  the  classroom, 
although  he  could  not  compare  with  James  in  energy  and 
originality.  The  elder  boy’s  education  was  instinctively 
focussed  on  the  things  he  saw  and  taught  himself,  and 
behind  his  laborious  acquisition  of  knowledge  there  were 
character  and  personality,  far  more  to  be  valued  than  the 
mere  capacity  to  memorise  the  thoughts  and  conclusions 
of  other  minds.  He  brushed  the  dry-as-dusts  impatiently 
aside  and  made  his  own  selection  from  mankind’s  store 
of  learning. 

Moreover,  in  those  early  days  in  Kent,  from  1727  to 
1742,  the  boy  was  growing  fast  in  body,  and  his  mental 
and  physical  development  was  almost  certain  to  proceed 
unevenly.  When  he  finally  went  off  to  the  wars  in  1742 
as  a  very  youthful  ensign  of  just  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  even  then  a  man  in  stature.  He  eventually 
attained  a  height  of  6  feet  3  inches  and  his  ‘  own  thin 
person  ’  (as  he  humorously  describes  himself)  made  him 
appear  exceptionally  tall.  This  effect  was  accentuated  by 
narrow  shoulders  and  limbs  long  but  awkward.  His  hands 
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were  thin  and  frequently  disfigured  and  painful  with  the 
irritation  of  scurvy.  His  complexion  was  colourless  and 
blotchy,  and  his  high  cheekbones  imparted  a  somewhat 
grim  aspect  to  his  countenance.  To  complete  the  singular 
unattractiveness  of  his  face  at  first  glance,  he  had  an  ugly 
receding  chin,  which  he  inherited  principally  from  his 
mother,  although  it  came  also  from  his  father’s  side  ;  a 
determined  upper  lip,  which  did  something  to  redeem  his 
lower  face,  but  was  in  turn  overshadowed  by  a  ridiculously 
pointed  and  slightly  turned -up  nose ;  and  then,  to  crown 
all,  as  a  paternal  heritage,  a  shock  of  vivid  red  hair  which 
ill  assorted  with  his  pale  face.  True,  his  wig  softened  the 
generally  bizarre  effect,  and  perhaps  the  consciousness  that 
it  did  so  made  him  scrupulously  careful  about  his  dress. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  white  military  wig  of  his  day 
irritated  his  sensitive  and  easily  excoriated  skin,  and  a  few 
years  before  he  died  he  discarded  it ;  and  his  short  red  hair 
exposed  to  view,  as  he  told  his  mother  with  a  glint  of  fun 
and  self-pity  behind  it,  would  make  her  smile  if  she  saw 
him. 

But  there  were  compensations  for  this  extreme  home¬ 
liness  in  face  and  figure.  His  blue  eyes  were  bright  and 
animated,  and  his  smile  was  charming — the  smile  that 
lights  up  the  face  of  a  man  of  high  temperamental  force. 
His  features  might  not  bear  examination,  but  the  per¬ 
sonality  behind  them  at  once  arrested  attention.  His 
height  and  his  soldierly  bearing  tended  further  to  disarm 
criticism  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  solitary  incident 
on  record  in  which  his  ungainly  face  and  figure  suffered  the 
indignity  of  gross  caricature  among  Englishmen.1  He  was 
brave  ;  he  was  amiable  ;  and  he  made  friends  everywhere, 
except  among  those  who  feared  his  instinctive  penetration 
of  their  disguises  and  their  mean  motives,  or  who  were 
jealous  of  his  growing  reputation  and  rapid  promotion. 
He  was  young ;  and  older  and  smaller  men  could  not 
forbear  their  privilege  of  carping.  Among  the  ladies  of 
his  circle  he  was  a  great  favourite,  because  he  flattered 
them  by  unbending  in  their  society  while  maintaining 
towards  others  his  natural  poise  of  dignity  and  reserve. 
It  is  certain  that  his  charm  of  manner  and  the  sense  of 
personality  behind  it  impressed  and  fascinated  them.  He 

1  Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  George  Townshend,  third-in-command 
before  Quebec,  drew  this  offensive  picture  of  Wolfe. 
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was  recognised  as  something  more  than  the  man  of  fashion. 
He  was  careful  about  his  appearance  and  always  wore  his 
uniform  with  the  precision  of  the  correct  military  man  of 
his  day ;  but  such  attention  to  detail  was  merely  part 
— a  very  necessary  part — of  his  soldierly  instincts.  For  the 
rest  he  took  the  world  and  his  profession  of  arms  seriously, 
and  he  expected  to  be  taken  seriously. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CAMPAIGNS  IN  FLANDERS  AND  ON  THE  RHINE,  1742-1745 

§1 

The  war  declared  against  Spain  in  October  1739  gave  the 
elderly  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Wolfe  the  first  chance 
of  active  service  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion  of  1715.  Almost  immediately  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  corps  numbered  the  44th  Foot,  or  the  1st 
Marine  Regiment.  These,  however,  were  days  of  very 
deliberate  preparations  for  taking  the  field,  and  it  was  not 
until  July  1740  that  Colonel  Wolfe  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  camp  as  adjutant-general  to 
assist  in  the  fitting  out  of  an  overseas  expedition  against 
Cartagena  in  Spanish  South  America. 

A  good  deal  of  significance  can  be  read  into  the  fact 
that  his  elder  son,  then  not  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half, 
was  able  to  prevail  on  his  easy-going  father  to  take  him 
along  as  a  volunteer  member  of  his  staff  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  fears  of  his  stay-at-home  mother. 
Probably  the  elderly  soldier  liked  the  young  lad’s  martial 
spirit  and  secretly  encouraged  it,  for  had  the  parents  been 
united  in  their  disapproval,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  James  to  fling  aside  his  Latin  grammar  and  take  his 
place  in  the  Portsmouth  coach  with  his  father. 

The  thoughts  of  youth  range  wide  and  soar  high,  and 
the  eager  young  boy  in  the  west-bound  coach  on  that  hot 
midsummer  day  was  already  dreaming  of  great  deeds. 
In  fancy  he  saw  himself  on  the  Spanish  Main  meeting  the 
hated  Spaniard  face  to  face.  But  the  fates  decreed  other- 
wise— the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The  camp  at  Newport, 
so  full  of  life  and  bustle,  enthralled  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  did  not  write  to  his  anxious  ‘  dearest  mamma  ’ 
until  a  week  after  his  arrival  there.  When  finally  about 
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the  middle  of  August  he  embarked  with  his  father  on  a 
transport  swinging  at  anchor  in  the  Solent,  seasickness 
almost  at  once  affected  his  health.  It  was  November 
before  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  grossly  mismanaged  attack  on 
Cartagena,  and  by  that  time  James  was  so  weak  and  ill 
that  his  father  had  no  alternative  but  to  put  him  ashore 
at  Portsmouth  and  order  him  home. 

So  back  to  Greenwich  and  the  schoolroom  most  un¬ 
willingly  went  the  young  volunteer  for  active  service.  A 
fortunate  thing  it  was,  too,  that  he  returned  home.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  survived  the 
fevers  and  hardships  of  the  Cartagena  expedition.  But  this 
rebuff  to  his  military  aspirations  did  not  deflect  his  purpose 
by  one  hair  s  breadth,  nor  weaken  his  ambitions  to  serve. 
Rather  it  strengthened  them.  It  was  humiliating  to 
return,  of  course,  but  he  assured  himself  that  it  would 
not  be  for  long.  The  war  was  pursuing  its  leisurely  course, 
and  his  opportunity  would  surely  come. 

And  it  did.  He  wrote  his  father,  begging  him  to  use 
his  influence  in  high  military  quarters  ;  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  Mr.  Warde  of  Squerryes,  whose  own  son,  James’s 
friend  and  comrade,  had  confessed  to  similar  martial 
inclinations.  Just  before  completing  his  fifteenth  year 
James  Wolfe  received,  while  on  a  Christmas  vacation 
visit  to  his  friends  at  Squerryes,  his  commission  as  second- 
lieutenant  in  his  father’s  regiment  of  Marines.  It  was 
dated  November  3,  1741.  His  proudest  ambition  seemed 
about  to  be  realised,  but  the  first  flush  of  exultation  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  sense  of  disappointment.  His 
father  s  regiment  was  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of 
military  distinction  for  him.  Besides,  the  Marines  were 
hardly  a  body  of  men  with  whom,  as  already  proved,  an 
always  seasick  officer  could  hope  to  retain  his  dignity  and 
position.  That  infirmity  he  might  conquer  in  time,  but 
meanwhile  it  was  active  service  he  dreamed  of  in  his 
Greenwich  classroom. 

He  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to 
exchange  into  the  Line.  On  March  27,  1742,  he  was 
appointed  ensign  in  the  12th  Foot,  then  better  known 

cS  wuT  SC1-P1°  Duroure’s  Regiment,  and  now  as  The 
uffolk.  In  his  father’s  absence  abroad  the  indomitable 
Mrs.  Wolfe  proved  to  be  the  Deus  ex  machina  who  effected 
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the  exchange.  She  looked  upon  the  12th  as  a  sort  of 
family  preserve  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Thomas  Whetham,  who  had  married  her  sister 
Mary,  had  been  its  colonel  from  1725  until  his  death  less 
than  a  year  before  the  time  when  his  elder  nephew  joined 
it  as  ensign.  The  tradition  of  his  long  colonelcy  was  still 
strong  in  the  regiment,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe’s  influence  was  able 
to  secure  the  coveted  commission  for  her  son. 

In  those  days  of  Army  commissions  freely  bought  by 
purchase  or  influence,  a  regiment  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  its  titular  commanding  officer.  As  it  happened 
Scipio  Duroure  was  commanding  officer  both  in  name  and 
in  fact,  and  a  very  good  one,  too.  During  the  few  eventful 
years  he  held  supreme  command  of  the  12th  he  impressed 
his  personality  upon  it.  He  was  a  professional  soldier,  and 
his  promotion  from  lieutenant-colonelcy  to  full  colonelcy 
was  thoroughly  well  deserved.  In  his  petition  to  the  King 
praying  that  he  might  receive  command  of  the  regiment 
vacant  by  the  death  of  General  Whetham,  Duroure,  in 
giving  particulars  of  his  military  service,  states  that  he 
had  been  brigade-major  in  Scotland  for  fourteen  years, 
and  of  these  years,  from  1725  to  1731  were  spent  in  Inver¬ 
ness.  His  petition  was  successful,  and  he  was  promoted 
colonel  of  the  12th  in  August  1741.  At  once  he  set  about 
to  make  the  regiment  worthy  of  his  name.  The  regimental 
Colours  bore  the  Duroure  arms  and  the  family  motto — 
Stabilis  1 — and,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  he  took  a  keen 
and  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  battalion.  He 
shared  the  regiment’s  privations  and  dangers,  and  was 
partaker  also  of  its  glory. 

Whether  Ensign  Wolfe  joined  the  regiment  in  its  home 
county  is  not  known.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  did 
not  join  up  until  it  arrived  in  Kent  a  few  weeks  before 
being  sent  abroad,  and  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the 
ensign,  impatient  for  immediate  service,  was  prepared  to  link 
his  fortunes  with  any  battalion  about  to  set  out  for  the  seat 
of  war.  In  the  beginning  of  April  1742  the  headquarters 
of  the  regiment  were  transferred  from  Colchester  to  Ipswich, 
possibly  for  recruiting  reasons.  Eight  days  later  a  move 

1  When  application  was  made  to  the  Army  Council  in  December  1911 
for  this  time-honoured  motto  to  be  adopted  by  the  regiment  in  its  Colours, 
the  request  was  refused  ‘  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the 
claim.’  These  and  other  particulars  of  Colonel  Duroure’s  Regiment  are 
based  on  Webb’s  History  of  the  12th  ( The  Suffolk)  Regiment. 
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was  ordered  to  Woolwich,  Dartford,  Eltham,  and  Erith, 
and  on  the  22nd  instructions  were  given  for  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  be  concentrated  at  Romford  until  required  for 
embarkation  to  Flanders.  The  recruits  were  sent  on  the 
march  to  Gravesend. 

Stirring  days,  indeed.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession  had  begun,  and  all  Europe  was  in  a  blaze.  The  very 
week  that  this  boy  of  fifteen  received  his  commission  as 
ensign,  it  had  been  decided  to  send  a  British  army  of 
17,000  men  to  Flanders  as  support  to  the  Austrian  forces 
there ;  and  a  month  later — on  April  27,  1742 — King 
George  II,  who  believed  himself  to  be  something  of  a 
martial  figure,  accompanied  by  his  young  sons,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  reviewed  several 
regiments  of  the  departing  troops  at  Blackheath,  Duroure’s 
among  them.  They  passed  in  parade  under  the  aged 
Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

A  brave  sight  no  doubt,  and  one  which  England  of 
that  day  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Probably  in  all  that 
gallant  array  of  men  who  marched  and  counter-marched 
before  His  Majesty  and  his  cheering  subjects,  no  strange 
eye  singled  out  the  lanky  youth  who  bore  as  a  sacred  trust 
the  Colours  of  Colonel  Scipio  Duroure’s  Regiment  of  Foot. 
This  was  the  life.  He  loved  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
such  parades  in  full-dress  uniform  before  Royalty,  and  in 
his  mind’s  eye  he  had  jumped  the  slow  intervening  years 
and  saw  himself  among  the  great  ones  in  the  field,  an 
officer  of  the  Marshal’s  staff  no  less,  even  the  Marshal 
himself.  A  fixed  resolve  to  succeed,  an  ambition  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  proficient  in  his  profession,  to  deserve 
promotion  and  command  it,  too,  were  early  promptings 
of  that  restless  soaring  brain.  He  felt  his  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  fame  when  he  marched  gaily  to  pipe 
of  fife  and  tuck  of  drum  from  the  parade  ground  to 
quarters.  Companies  of  them  were  immediately  to  embark 
at  Deptford  on  the  transports  lying  in  midstream  ready 
to  waft  them  overseas.  In  due  time  all  were  bound 
for  the  romantic  battle  scenes  of  Flanders,  where  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  before  him  had  fought  and 
conquered. 

His  years  in  Kent  and  the  family  home  were  definitely 
at  an  end.  He  returned  to  his  native  county  many  times 
in  after  life,  but  for  short  periods  and  as  a  bird  of  passage 
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only.  The  spring  of  1742  marks  his  final  break  with 
the  life  of  home  and  school,  and  his  introduction  to  the 
profession  of  arms. 


§2 

Wind  and  tide  never  seemed  to  favour  Wolfe  save  in 
the  last  great  effort  before  Quebec,  and  the  transports 
that  carried  the  army  across  the  narrow  seas  were  unable 
to  make  Ostend  for  some  days.  Duroure’s  apparently  did 
not  complete  to  its  full  establishment  until  upon  the 
eve  of  departure,  but  finally  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  on 
May  18  the  regiment  embarked  at  Dover  for  Ostend, 
which  was  reached  on  the  21st.  At  Ostend  a  day’s  halt 
was  made,  followed  by  a  march  to  Bruges  and  then  to 
Ghent. 

The  unfamiliar  English  redcoats  were  not  hailed  by 
the  Belgians  as  deliverers  from  the  oppressor.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  upholders  of  a 
foreign  and  tyrannous  dynasty,  whose  fortunes  were  of 
small  concern  to  the  everyday  life  and  labour  of  Flemish 
artisans.  The  armed  struggle  over  the  Austrian  Succession 
was,  in  their  view,  merely  a  political  game  with  the  lives 
of  paid  soldiers  as  pawns,  and  whether  Flanders  remained 
Austrian  or  not  meant  very  little  beyond  a  possible  change 
of  taskmasters  and  tax-gatherers.  Until  the  dispute  in  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  was  composed  they  were  certain  to 
be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
opposing  English  and  French  armies. 

Hence  when  the  English  troops  entered  Ghent  and  were 
billeted  on  the  inhabitants,  the  antagonism  between  the 
military  and  the  civilians  occasionally  blazed  up  into  open 
affrays,  with  weapons  to  hand  on  either  side  and  no  love 
lost  between  them.  A  fortnight  after  they  entered  the 
town  something  not  far  short  of  a  riot  occurred.  An 
English  soldier  took  up  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  market 
place  ‘  to  smell  if  it  were  sweet,’  he  said  ;  but  the  quick¬ 
tempered  Belgian  butcher,  suspecting  theft,  slashed  him 
across  the  face  with  his  knife.  One  of  the  soldier’s  com¬ 
panions  promptly  ran  the  butcher  through  the  body. 
From  such  an  ominous  beginning  a  bloody  medley  between 
soldiers  and  populace  ensued  ;  cavalry  were  ordered  out, 
and  before  the  tumult  ceased  several  burghers  lay  dead  in 
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the  market  square.  The  soldiers  were  locked  up  in 
barracks  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  the  burgomaster  was 
compelled  by  the  English  military  authorities  to  issue  an 
edict  that  ‘  whoever  should  offer  the  least  affront  to  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  be  whipped, 
burnt  in  the  back,  and  turned  out  of  the  town.’  No 
half-hearted  measures  in  those  good  old  days. 

Ensign  Wolfe  was  assigned  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
old  city,  and  during  the  summer  months  found  a  vast  deal 
to  interest  him  in  his  new  life  and  surroundings.  Here  he 
roamed  over  the  old  fortifications  against  which  Marl¬ 
borough’s  army,  with  the  ensign’s  father  in  it,  had  laid 
siege  for  eight  days  before  the  citadel  capitulated.  Among 
the  better-class  Belgians  he  made  a  few  friends,  and  possibly 
helped  to  amuse  them  by  airing  his  slender  knowledge  of 
French.  But  as  the  weeks  of  inactivity  in  Ghent  became 
months  he  grew  weary  of  the  monotony  and  not  a  little 
lonely,  especially  as  his  bosom  friend,  George  Warde  of 
Squerryes,  now  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  was  at  first  away 
with  the  Horse  Guards.  So  Ensign  Wolfe  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  waiting  on  events  by  buying  a  flute  and  taking 
lessons  upon  it  from  a  Belgian  master  of  music. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  George  Warde  arrived, 
the  two  friends  were  reunited,  and  both  boys  became  keen 
patrons  of  the  theatre  and  opera  house  when  their  military 
duties  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  bent. 

‘  You  desire  to  know  how  I  live,’  James  writes  to  his  mother 
from  Ghent,  September  12,  1742.  ‘  I  assure  you,  as  to  eating, 

rather  too  well,  considering  what  we  may  come  to.  For 
drink  I  don’t  care  much ;  but  there  is  very  good  rum  and 
brandy  in  this  place,  and  cheap,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  take  a 
little  sneaker  now  and  then  at  night  just  to  warm  us.  The 
weather  begins  now  to  grow  coldish.  .  .  .  This  place  is  full  of 
officers,  and  we  never  want  company.  I  go  to  the  play  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  talk  a  little  with  the  ladies,  who  are  very 
civil,  and  speak  French.  ...  I  see  my  friend  George  often ; 
he  has  just  left  me,  and  desires  his  compliments.’ 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  two  young  lads  from 
Westerham  should  seek  each  other’s  company  on  all 
occasions.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  raw  recruits  in  the 
Army,  and  in  their  respective  officers’  mess  were  probably 
regarded  as  infants.  The  English  force  at  Ghent  in  1742 
was  a  somewhat  unequal  combination  of  old  experience  of 
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war  conditions  among  the  senior  officers,  who  were  rapidly 
getting  out  of  date,  and  of  complete  ignorance  of  fighting 
among  the  rank  and  file.  A  generation  had  grown  up  in 
England  that  did  not  know  war  and  could  not  very  well 
appreciate  the  relish  for  it  shown  in  the  wordy  disquisitions 
of  old  veterans.  Nor  was  the  military  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  at  a  very  high  level  in  those  days. 
The  country  was  growing  rich  in  peaceful  trading,  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  new  countries  overseas  was  giving  a 
fresh  impulse  and  other  directions  to  men’s  activities  and 
ambitions.  The  profession  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks 
was  generally  held  in  small  esteem  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
middle  class  of  the  nation,  and  patriotism,  as  the  military 
caste  understood  it,  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  sound,  but  they  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  and  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  long  peace.  The  mercenary, 
hitherto  extensively  employed,  was  a  recognised  necessity 
in  the  professional  army,  which  was  seemingly  main¬ 
tained — in  peace  times,  at  all  events — merely  to  provide 
picturesque  trappings  for  King  and  Court.  The  soldier 
who  took  his  duties  seriously  was  almost  the  exception, 
and  among  that  select  band  Ensign  James  Wolfe  at  sixteen 
was  already  to  be  numbered. 

His  studious  nature,  his  evident  desire  to  become  an 
efficient  officer  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  seniors 
at  Ghent.  Another  thing  in  his  favour  was  that  to  a 
number  of  them  his  father  was  well  known  as  a  good 
comrade-in-arms  during  Marlborough’s  campaigns.  His 
association  with  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair  must  have 
been  very  remote  at  this  time  ;  their  difference  in  rank 
was  as  great  as  their  difference  in  age ;  and  the  Field- 
Marshal,  by  nature  a  hasty  man  of  generous  impulses, 
was  old  and  frail  and  a  lover  of  wine.  But  among  the 
generals  who  accompanied  the  army  from  England  to 
Flanders  under  this  old  Scots  soldier,  and  who  were  after¬ 
wards  in  Scotland  during  the  stirring  days  of  the  ’45,  were 
Generals  Cope,  Hawley,  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
Brigadier-General  Huske.  With  all  these  young  Wolfe  was 
very  soon  in  almost  daily  contact ;  and  on  foreign  service 
and  in  an  unfriendly  country  the  English  headquarters 
naturally  became  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  army  and 
attracted  to  it  all  the  English-speaking  officers  of  family 
or  of  military  traditions.  , 
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Cope’s  Dragoons — not  to  be  confused  with  those  who 
were  the  butt  of  Jacobite  satirists  of  the  ’45 — joined  the 
English  forces  at  Ghent  in  the  end  of  August  1742 — so 
Ensign  Wolfe  tells  his  mother  when  she  wrote  to  him 
announcing  his  father’s  safe  return  home  from  Cuba  and  his 
appointment  as  Inspector  of  Marines  ;  and  some  months 
later  the  ensign  informs  his  father  that  Brigadier  Huske, 
afterwards  third-in-command  at  Culloden,  ‘  inquires  often 
if  I  have  heard  from  you  lately,  and  desires  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  you.  He  is  extremely  civil  to  me,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him.  He  has  desired  his  Brigade-Major,  Mr. 
Blakeney,  who  is  a  very  good  man,  to  instruct  me  all  he 
can.’  His  tutor,  we  may  be  sure,  found  the  tall  young 
ensign  an  apt  and  eager  student  of  war.  On  his  side 
Wolfe’s  boyish  appreciation  of  Major  Blakeney  reads  in 
curious  contrast  to  his  later  and  more  experienced  but 
sharp  and  impatient  criticism  of  the  Major’s  uncle,  old 
General  Blakeney,  who  gallantly  and  with  much  resource 
defended  Stirling  Castle  against  the  Jacobites  in  1745-46. 1 


§3 

Time  dragged  on.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
English  army  would  remain  in  Ghent  for  the  winter  and 
would  not  take  the  field  until  it  emerged  from  winter 
quarters  in  the  following  spring.  Early  in  February  1743 
Lord  Stair  marched  his  men  out  of  Ghent,  and  the  long 

1  General  William  Blakeney,  a  soldier  of  the  Marlborough  school  and 
period,  is  remembered  to-day  principally  for  his  spirited  and  successful 
defence  of  Stirling  Castle  against  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  during 
the  winter  of  1745-46.  The  Jacobite  army  was  notoriously  ineffective 
in  besieging  operations  ;  the  Highland  mind  and  temperament  possessed 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  skill  to  reduce  a  fortress  which  even  then  had 
almost  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  is  only  just  to  add,  however,  that  the 
rebels  were  deficient  in  heavy  guns  ;  General  Blakeney  knew  this,  and 
could  appreciate  how  indifferently  the  besiegers  were  served  by  the  French 
engineers  to  whom  the  operations  were  entrusted.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in 
1756,  Blakeney, then  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
Castle  of  St.  Philip  and  the  Island  of  Minorca  to  the  French — one  of  the 
disastrous  opening  moves  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  ‘  We  military  men,’ 
writes  Wolfe  at  thirty,  *  are  not  so  much  in  love  with  the  defence  of  St. 
Philip  as  the  mob  of  London.  We  think  there  appeared  no  great  degree 
of  skill,  nor  the  most  shining  courage.’  In  1758  he  told  Lord  George 
Sackville,  his  old  colonel  of  the  20th  Foot,  that  ‘  Blakeney  lost  St.  Philip 
by  ignorance  and  dotage.’  But  George  II  gave  him  a  red  riband  and  an 
Irish  barony,  and  perhaps  this  token  of  Royal  favour  interpreted  the 
popular  as  opposed  to  the  military  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  old  General’s 
final  service  to  his  country. 
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weary  advance  to  the  Rhine  was  begun.  The  army 
crawled  forward  at  a  snail’s  pace  along  bad  roads  under 
wintry  skies,  with  wild  and  wet  weather  as  its  companion 
from  the  start.  The  bitter  cold,  the  poor  food  and  scarcity 
of  drinking  water  made  the  march  a  nightmare  of  discom¬ 
fort.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  Ensign  Wolfe  was  no 
farther  than  St.  Trond,  and  between  him  and  the  Meuse 
there  was,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  at  least  another 
two  days’  journey. 

From  St.  Trond  he  conveys  to  his  mother  some  idea 
of  the  hardships  he  was  enduring,  but  the  anxious  lady 
would  not  be  told  everything.  He  had  intended  to  write 
to  her  from  Brussels,  he  explains, 

*  but  was  very  much  fatigued  and  out  of  order.  ...  I  have 
found  out  by  experience  that  my  strength  is  not  so  great  as 
I  imagined  ;  but,  however,  I  have  held  out  pretty  well  as  yet. 
To-morrow  is  a  very  bad  road  to  Tongres,  so  if  I  can  I  will 
hire  a  horse  at  this  place,  and  march  afoot  one  day  and  ride 
the  other,  all  the  rest  of  the  journey.  I  never  come  into 
quarters  without  aching  hips  and  knees  ;  and  I  assure  you 
the  wisest  part  of  the  officers  got  horses  at  Ghent,  though 
some  would  have  done  it  if  their  circumstances  would  have 
allowed  it.  We  have  lived  pretty  well  all  the  way,  but  I  have 
already  been  glad  to  take  a  little  water  out  of  a  soldier’s  flask, 
and  eat  some  ammunition  bread.’ 

Then,  fearful  lest  he  has  harrowed  his  mother’s  soul  by 
reciting  so  doleful  a  tale,  he  adds  with  complete  honesty : 
‘I’m  in  the  greatest  spirits  in  the  world  ;  I  have  my 
health  pretty  well,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  very  well  able 
to  hold  it  out  with  a  little  help  of  a  horse.’ 

So  a  horse  he  got,  and  the  long  road  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  beyond  it  seemed  less  weary  to  the  young  campaigner. 
He  was  further  cheered  on  the  march  by  the  arrival  of  his 
younger  brother  Edward,  who  had  been  successful  at 
fifteen,  by  his  father’s  influence,  in  obtaining  a  commission 
as  ensign  in  the  same  regiment.  His  appointment  as  an 
officer  of  the  12th  was  gazetted  on  February  19,  twelve 
days  after  the  English  forces  had  left  Ghent ;  but  Edward, 
who  was  as  eager  to  take  the  field  as  James,  soon  caught 
up  with  the  slowly  moving  army.  On  their  forward  march 
the  brothers  shared  between  them  the  useful  nag  which 
the  elder  had  secured  at  St.  Trond  ;  and  Edward,  who  was 
still  more  delicate  than  James,  found  the  going  severe 
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even  with  the  part-time  assistance  of  the  horse.  It  is  he 
who  now  takes  up  the  story  of  the  march,  and  from  Bonn 
on  April  7  he  writes  home  in  joyous  mood.  Wonderful  is 
the  resilience  of  youth. 

‘  We  had  a  sad  march  last  Monday  in  the  morning,’  he  tells 
the  old  colonel.  ‘  I  was  obliged  to  walk  up  to  my  knees  in 
snow,  though  my  brother  and  I  had  a  horse  between  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  had  it  with  me.  I  seldom  see  him.  .  .  . 
I  have  often  lain  upon  straw,  and  should  oftener  had  not  I 
known  some  French,  which  I  find  very  useful ;  though  I  was 
the  other  day  obliged  to  speak  Latin  for  a  good  dinner,  which 
if  I  had  not  done,  I  should  have  gone  without  it.  Most  people 
talk  that  language  here.  We  send  for  everything  we  want  to 
the  priest,  and  if  he  does  not  send  what  he  has,  we  frighten 
him  pretty  much.’ 

The  young  rascals  with  their  Latin  and  their  uniforms  ! 

‘  Colonel  Duroure,’  the  elder  brother  informs  his  father  after 
the  long  march  was  over,  ‘  has  been  very  good  to  his 
ensigns  this  march  ;  we  have  had  the  use  of  his  canteens 
whenever  he  thought  we  had  occasion  for  them.’ 

This  march  of  the  English  army  from  Ghent  to  the 
Rhine  in  execrable  spring  weather,  through  a  generally 
hostile  countryside,  was  persevered  in  for  no  less  than  four 
months  before  contact  with  the  enemy  was  made.  It  was 
a  sufficiently  long  period  to  prove  the  mettle  of  Ensign 
James  Wolfe,  and  his  zeal  in  surmounting  whatever 
difficulties  arose  brought  him  early  promotion  of  a  practical 
if  not  yet  of  an  official  character.  By  the  time  the  army 
encamped  and  battle  with  the  enemy  was  imminent,  the 
boy  of  sixteen  and  a  half  was  acting-adjutant  of  Colonel 
Duroure’s  Foot — ‘  I  was  afraid  when  I  first  undertook  it,’ 
he  writes  to  his  father  on  June  21,  ‘  that  the  fatigue  would 
be  too  much  for  me,  but  now  I  am  used  to  it,  I  think  it 
will  agree  very  well  with  me,  at  least  I  hope  so.’ 

§4 

Not  until  early  in  May  1743  were  the  British  troops 
within  a  day’s  march  of  the  French  army  near  Frankfort  - 
on-Maine,  and  not  until  the  end  of  June  was  battle  joined. 
Between  Ghent  and  the  Rhine  Stair  had  been  reinforced  by 
16,000  Hanoverians,  who  had  been  wintering  near  Liege,  and 
by  a  number  of  Austrian  regiments.  Opposed  to  him  was 
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the  Due  de  Noailles  with  60,000  French  troops,  and  Lord 
Stair,  old  and  somewhat  incompetent,  was  easily  out- 
generalled  by  the  French  marshal.  On  the  eve  of  battle 
Stair  found  himself  at  Aschaffenburg,  twenty  miles  east 
of  Frankfort,  where  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  expected 
Austrian  reinforcements  under  D’Arenberg,  and  where  he 
allowed  his  forces  to  be  entrapped  in  a  narrow  valley  with 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  the  principal  fords  of  the 
Maine  and  the  hill  passes,  in  a  district  already  stripped 
bare  of  everything  that  could  support  an  army,  and  cut 
off  from  his  magazines  and  supplies.  His  command  was 
now  reduced  to  37,000  men.  The  rank  and  file  were  on 
half-rations  ;  both  officers  and  men  had  little  more  than 
bread  and  water  to  subsist  on  and  were  reduced  to  living 
by  marauding  ;  the  horses  of  the  dragoons  were  dying  for 
lack  of  forage.  Before  and  after  the  battle  Duroure’s 
Regiment  was  three  days  and  three  nights  without  sleep, 
and  for  a  day  before  the  action  and  during  it  without  a 
bit  of  bread,  ‘  which  fatigued  us  most  terribly.’ 1 

In  such  depressing  circumstances  the  arrival  on  June  19 
of  George  II,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Carteret,  could 
only  be  looked  upon  as  an  additional  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  responsible  generals.  The  French  army  opposing 
them  was  far  stronger  in  numbers,  better  led,  better  fed, 
and  better  posted  with  all  its  communications  open.  In 
the  valley  below  lay  the  English  troops  and  their  allies 
in  a  trap.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  it — through 
the  village  of  Dettingen  between  the  foothills  and  the 
river,  and  the  Due  de  Grammont  with  30,000  picked 
French  soldiers  held  the  defile.  Had  he  remained  there 
it  is  probable  that  the  fate  of  the  Hanoverians  would  have 
been  sealed.  But  he  saw  the  English  advance,  and  in  his 
impetuous  eagerness  to  give  them  battle  and  win  what  he 
thought  was  certain  renown,  he  descended  into  the  plain 
and  was  heavily  and  unexpectedly  defeated. 


§5 

Many  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  this 
famous  fight  of  Dettingen,  the  last  battle  in  which  an 

1  Letter  from  Colonel  Duroure  to  his  son  Charles,  dated  from  Hanau, 
June  27, 1743. 
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English  king  personally  assumed  command,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  day  and  field  are  familiar.  Both  the  Wolfe 
brothers  were  present  throughout  the  action,  and  these 
young  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  received  their  first  baptism 
of  fire  in  it.  Fortunately  both  James  and  Edward  wrote 
home  to  describe  their  experiences  of  the  battle,  and  it 
is  from  their  particular  view-point  as  eye-witnesses  and 
participants  that  we  look  upon  it  now. 

From  the  English  camp  near  Aschaffenburg  Wolfe 
wrote  to  his  father  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  George  II  had  almost  at 
once  taken  over  the  virtual  command  of  the  army  from 
Lord  Stair,  and  Cumberland  had  been  appointed  Major- 
General  of  the  day.  ‘  We  shall  soon  know  what  we  are 
to  do  now,’  writes  the  young  acting-adjutant  with  exultant 
anticipation.  High  time,  indeed.  The  Earl  of  Stair’s 
intelligence  department  was  apparently  so  little  organised 
or  so  inefficient  that  he  must  needs  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
in  person,  and  on  the  approach  of  some  squadrons  of 
French  hussars,  his  escort  of  two  squadrons  of  English 
and  Hanoverian  cavalry  retreated  with  such  haste  as  to 
expose  the  aged  Field-Marshal  to  capture.  Happily  in 
the  nick  of  time  they  were  rallied  by  General  Cope,  and  in 
their  turn  would  have  charged  the  French  hussars  had 
they  been  permitted.  A  further  misfortune  a  week  before 
the  battle  was  the  accident  which  befell  Colonel  Duroure, 
who  was  acting  as  adjutant-general  of  the  English  army. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  the  near  discharge  of  a 
Hanoverian’s  pistol,  ‘  and  was  much  bruised.  We  are 
all  sorry  for  it.’  This  mishap  very  nearly  deprived  him 
of  any  active  share  in  the  impending  battle,  but  his  officers 
had  undervalued  the  tough  fighting  spirit  of  their  gallant 
commander. 

‘  The  Morning  of  the  Action,’  writes  Colonel  Duroure  to 
his  son  Charles  in  a  letter  dated  ‘  Field  of  Battle  at  Dettingen  ’ 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  glorious  day — June  27,  1743 — *  I 
was  lolling  in  Lord  Stair’s  Coach,  not  dreaming  I  could  have 
put  on  boots  for  several  days,  but,  when  Necessity  drove, 
I  forced  them  on  and  find  myself  this  Evening  none  the  worse, 
although  I  have  fairly  tired  three  Horses  ;  one  of  them  indeed 
was  shot  under  me,  as  likewise  one  I  had  lent  to  Ensign  Wolfe, 
who  acted  as  Adjutant.’ 

Not  until  a  full  week  after  the  battle  did  the  busy 
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young  acting-adjutant  find  time  to  write  again  to  his 
father.  Duroure’s  Regiment  had  held  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  line  in  battle,  had  borne  the  full 
brunt  of  it  at  the  point  of  greatest  danger,  and  two  officers 
and  twenty-seven  of  the  rank  and  file  had  been  killed  and 
three  officers  and  sixty-five  men  wounded,  casualties  heavier 
than  those  suffered  by  any  other  regiment  on  the  English 
side.  The  extreme  fatigue  Wolfe  experienced  on  that  day 
of  severe  fighting  had  been  too  much  for  him  and  had 
obliged  him  to  keep  his  tent  for  a  couple  of  days  afterwards. 
After  being  bled  by  the  field  surgeon,  he  bravely  tells  his 
father  that  he  is  ‘  now  as  well  as  ever.’ 

‘  The  army,’  he  continues,  ‘  was  drawn  out  this  day  se’nnight 
between  a  wood  and  the  river  Maine,  near  a  little  village,  called 
Dettingen,  in  five  lines — two  of  foot  and  three  of  horse.  The 
cannon  on  both  sides  began  to  play  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  theirs  (said  to  be 
about  fifty  pieces)  for  near  three  hours,  a  great  part  of  which 
flanked  us  terribly  from  the  other  side  the  water.  The  French 
were  all  the  while  drawn  up  in  sight  of  us  on  this  side.  About 
twelve  o’clock  we  marched  towards  them  ;  they  advanced 
likewise,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  the  fight  began  about 
one.  The  Gens  d’Armes,  or  Mousquetairs  Gris,  attacked  the 
first  line,  composed  of  nine  regiments  of  English  foot,  and  four 
or  five  of  Austrians,  and  some  Hanoverians.  They  broke 
through  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  who  they  began  the  attack 
upon ;  but  before  they  got  to  the  second  line,  out  of  two 
hundred  there  were  not  forty  living,  so  they  wheeled,  and  came 
between  the  first  and  second  line  (except  an  officer  with  a 
standard,  and  four  or  five  men,  who  broke  through  the  second 
line  and  were  taken  by  some  of  Hawley’s  regiment  of  Dragoons), 
and  about  twenty  of  them  escaped  to  their  army,  riding  through 
an  interval  that  was  made  for  our  Horse  to  advance.  These 
unhappy  men  were  of  the  first  families  in  France.  Nothing, 
I  believe,  could  be  more  rash  than  their  undertaking. 

‘  The  second  attack  was  made  on  the  left  by  their  Horse 
against  ours,  which  advanced  for  the  first  time.  Neither  side 
did  much,  for  they  both  retreated ;  and  our  Horse  had  like 
to  have  broke  our  first  line  in  the  confusion.  The  Horse  fired 
their  pistols,  which,  if  they  had  let  alone,  and  attacked  the 
French  with  their  swords,  being  so  much  stronger  and  heavier, 
they  would  certainly  have  beat  them.  Their  excuse  for  re¬ 
treating — they  could  not  make  their  horses  stand  the  fire  ! 

‘  The  third  and  last  attack  was  made  by  the  Foot  on  both 
sides.  We  advanced  towards  one  another ;  our  men  in  high 
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spirits,  and  very  impatient  for  fighting,  being  elated  with 
beating  the  French  Horse,  part  of  which  advanced  towards 
us  ;  while  the  rest  attacked  our  Horse,  but  were  soon  driven 
back  by  the  great  fire  we  gave  them.  The  Major  and  I  (for 
we  had  neither  Colonel  nor  Lieutenant-Colonel),  before  they 
came  near,  were  employed  in  begging  and  ordering  the  men 
not  to  fire  at  too  great  a  distance,  but  to  keep  it  till  the  enemy 
should  come  near  us  ;  but  to  little  purpose.  The  whole  fired 
when  they  thought  they  could  reach  them,  which  had  like  to 
have  ruined  us.  We  did  very  little  execution  with  it.  As 
soon  as  the  French  saw  we  presented  they  all  fell  down,  and 
when  we  had  fired  they  got  up,  and  marched  close  to  us  in 
tolerable  good  order,  and  gave  us  a  brisk  fire,  which  put  us 
into  some  disorder  and  made  us  give  way  a  little,  particularly 
ours  and  two  or  three  more  regiments,  who  were  in  the  hottest 
of  it.  However,  we  soon  rallied  again,  and  attacked  them 
with  great  fury,  which  gained  us  a  complete  victory,  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire  in  great  haste.  ’Twas  luck  that  we  did 
give  way  a  little,  for  our  men  were  loading  all  the  while,  and 
it  gave  room  for  an  Austrian  regiment  to  move  into  an  interval, 
rather  too  little  before,  who  charged  the  enemy  with  great 
bravery  and  resolution.  So  soon  as  the  French  retreated,  the 
line  halted,  and  we  got  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  as  good 
and  brave  a  man  as  any  amongst  us,  General  Clayton,  who 
was  killed  by  a  musquet  ball  in  the  last  attack.  His  death 
gave  us  all  sorrow,  so  great  was  the  opinion  we  had  of  him, 
and  was  the  hindrance  of  anything  further  being  done  that 
day.  He  had,  ’tis  said,  orders  for  pursuing  the  enemy,  and 
if  we  had  followed  them,  as  was  expected,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  people,  that  of  the  27,000  men  they  brought  over  the 
Maine,  they  would  not  have  repassed  with  half  that  number. 
When  they  retreated,  several  pieces  of  our  artillery  played 
upon  them,  and  made  terrible  havoc ;  at  last  we  followed 
them,  but  too  late  ;  they  had  almost  all  passed  the  river.  One 
of  the  bridges  broke,  and  in  the  hurry  abundance  were  drowned. 
A  great  number  of  their  officers  and  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
Their  loss  is  computed  to  be  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men,  and  ours  three  thousand. 

4  His  Majesty  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ;  and  the  Duke 
behaved  as  bravely  as  a  man  could  do.  He  had  a  musquet- 
shot  through  the  calf  of  his  leg.  I  had  several  times  the  honour 
of  speaking  with  him  just  as  the  battle  began,  and  was  often 
afraid  of  his  being  dash’d  to  pieces  by  the  cannon-balls.  He 
gave  his  orders  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness,  and  seemed  quite 
unconcerned.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  delight  to  have  him 
so  near  them.  ...  I  sometimes  thought  I  had  lost  poor  Ned 
[his  brother  Edward],  when  I  saw  arms,  legs,  and  heads  beat 
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off  close  by  him.  He  is  called  “  The  Old  Soldier,”  and  very 
deservedly.1  A  horse  I  rid  of  the  Colonel’s  at  the  first  attack 
was  shot  in  one  of  his  hinder  legs,  and  threw  me  ;  so  I  was 
obliged  to  do  the  duty  of  an  adjutant  all  that  and  the  next 
day  on  foot,  in  a  pair  of  heavy  boots. 

‘  I  lost  with  the  horse,  furniture  and  pistols  which  cost  me 
ten  ducats  ;  but  three  days  after  the  battle  got  the  horse 
again,  with  the  ball  in  him — and  he  is  now  almost  well  again — 
but  without  furniture  and  pistols.’ 


§6 

So  was  Dettingen  seen  by  Wolfe.  Perhaps  no  greater 
contrast  has  ever  been  presented  in  British  military  annals 
than  that  in  this  important  battle  the  English,  Austrian, 
and  Hanoverian  armies  were  under  the  nominal  command 
of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  while  the  centre  of  the  front 
line  was  held  together  by  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  kept  his 
critical  senses  wide  awake  and  performed  his  duty  with 
unflinching  courage  and  rare  efficiency.  While  reading  his 
own  account  of  the  battle  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  his  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger,  by  his  instinct  for  the 
things  that  matter  in  the  shock  of  conflict. 

This  British  victory,  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat, 
might  have  been  a  crowning  triumph  had  it  been  left  to 
soldiers  to  complete.  But  the  King  was  there,  and  when 
the  issue  of  the  day  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  the  pursuit, 
which  might  have  shattered  the  French  army  beyond  recall, 
was  abandoned  while  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  was 
surrounded  by  a  Court  circle  and  ‘  congratulated  by  every 
military  courtesan  on  horseback  on  the  glorious  Event.’ 
A  Royal  reception  on  the  field  of  battle  no  less — while  the 
enemy  was  given  time  to  escape  across  the  Maine  !  Wolfe 
was,  perhaps,  at  that  time  too  young  a  student  of  arms  to 
permit  himself  to  do  more  than  record  the  blunder  ;  he 

1  This  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  camaraderie  that  springs 
up  between  young  officers  and  veterans  of  the  rank  and  file  when  both  are 
facing  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield.  Ensign  the  Hon.  George  Townshend, 
in  after  years  Wolfe’s  second  brigadier  before  Quebec,  was  also  receiving 
his  baptism  of  fire  at  Dettingen,  and  even  in  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  his 
supercilious  wit  found  expression.  A  drummer  boy  who  was  near  him 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  scattered  his  brains  ail 
over  the  young  officer.  An  old  soldier  who  was  standing  by  told  the  ensign 
not  to  be  afraid.  ‘  Oh  !  ’  replied  Townshend,  ‘  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am 
only  astonished  that  a  fellow  with  such  a  quantity  of  brains  should  be 
here.’ 
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even  finds  an  excuse  for  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  King’s  man  to  criticise  or  to  allow  his  doubts 
to  be  expressed.  He  bears  generous  testimony,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  active  share  taken  in  the  battle  by  the  King 
and  his  ducal  son  ;  and  his  regimental  commander.  Colonel 
Duroure,  who  was  acting  as  adjutant-general  and  who  was 
consequently  in  close  personal  touch  with  George  II  and 
Cumberland  throughout  the  day  and  in  the  best  position 
to  judge,  confirms  the  ensign’s  impressions  of  His  Majesty’s 
composure  and  bravery  in  the  heat  of  action.  The 
‘  complete  victory  ’  of  Dettingen,  he  tells  his  son  Charles, 
in  the  letter  written  on  the  field  of  battle  and  already 
quoted,  was  ‘  owing  (next  to  God)  to  the  Presence  of  His 
Majesty,  who  charged  himself  on  foot,  and  to  the  gallant 
Behaviour  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.’ 

Such  statements  made  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene 
seriously  discount  Voltaire’s  widely  quoted  assertion  that 
George  II  imagined  himself  to  be  the  actual  hero  of  the 
fight — an  actor  who  flourished  his  sword,  made  passes  in 
the  air  at  foes  still  distant,  and  exhorted  the  British 
infantry  to  advance  boldly.  There  is  no  doubt  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  malice  in  this  picture,  but  possibly  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  colour  the  impressions  of  the  battle  received 
by  the  Wolfe  ensigns  and  other  youthful  officers  to  whom 
Dettingen  was  their  first  experience  of  war.  The  theatrical 
extravagance  of  it  may  even  have  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  usual  and  proper  setting  for  so  eventful  a  day  ;  and 
the  old  conception — a  survival  from  Marlborough’s  days — 
that  war  was  a  stately  affair  to  be  waged  between  gentlemen 
was  still  widely  held.  To  Wolfe  in  those  early  campaigning 
days  it  might  seem  only  natural  for  King  and  Princes  to 
take  their  place  at  the  head  of  troops  ;  and  the  Royal 
recognition  which  he  received  on  the  field  of  Dettingen 
promptly  made  the  young  officer  a  hero  worshipper  of 
the  very  unromantic  but  undeniably  courageous  William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  a  later  communication 
to  his  father,  two  months  after  the  battle,  Wolfe  remarks 
that  the  Duke  ‘  is  very  brisk,  and  quite  cured  of  his  wound. 
His  presence  encourages  the  troops,  and  makes  them  ready 
to  undertake  anything,  having  so  brave  a  man  at  the  head 
of  them.  I  hope  some  day  or  other  to  have  the  honour 
of  knowing  him  better  than  I  do  now  ;  ’tis  what  I  wish 
as  much  as  anything  in  the  world  ’ — tactfulness  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  add  parenthetically — ‘  except  the  pleasure 
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(which  I  hope  to  enjoy  when  it  shall  please  God),  that  of 
seeing  my  dear  friends  at  Greenwich.5 

On  their  side  the  dispensers  of  military  favours  were 
not  blind  to  the  proved  abilities  of  the  young  soldier. 
Little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  Dettingen,  on  July  13, 
1743,  George  II  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  Wolfe 
substantive  rank  as  adjutant  of  Duroure’s,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  he  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant. 


§7 

No  farther  immediate  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  active  service  presented  itself  to  the  ardent 
young  officer.  Inconclusive  as  it  was,  Dettingen  was 
allowed  to  stand  without  challenge ;  both  sides  scurried 
from  the  field  of  battle,  neither  was  eager  to  meet  again  ; 
and  after  some  marching  and  counter-marching  the 
French  retreated  across  the  Rhine  into  Alsace  and  the 
English  army  moved  by  leisurely  stages  to  a  camp  near 
Worms.  Colonel  Duroure  was  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  ‘  very  ill  with  a  bloody  flux  5 ;  the  major  of  the 
regiment  was  also  left  behind,  ‘  very  much  out  of  order  ’  ; 
and  on  the  harassed  adjutant  of  sixteen  many  troublesome 
duties  devolved.  ‘  Our  Colonel  was  never  more  wanted  to 
command  us  than  now,’  he  writes  in  despair  to  his  father. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  time  of  general  post  among  the  officers  on 
account  of  war  wastage,  revealed  inefficiency,  promotion 
by  favouritism  or,  more  rarely,  by  proved  merit ;  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  shake-up  in  the  rank  and  file, 
among  whom  was  much  sickness.  In  September  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  had  lagged  superfluous  on  the  field, 
definitely  resigned  his  command,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
same  age,  Field-Marshal  Wade,  was  his  successor.  The 
King  and  his  suite  left  for  London  to  receive  the  thanks 
and  adulation  of  a  grateful  nation,  and  in  honour  of  His 
Majesty’s  glorious  victory  Handel  composed  the  last  and 

the  grandest  of  his  Te  Deums. 

The  camp  at  Worms  was  broken  up.  Wade’s  caution 
was  notorious,  and  he  was  uneasy  at  finding  himself  so  far 
from  his  sea  base.  With  the  Fifth  Division,  Wolfe  marched 
to  Brussels  in  November,  and  thence  to  Ostend  for  winter 
quarters.  Edward  Wolfe,  whose  frail  constitution  had  been 
undermined  by  the  rigours  of  the  campaign,  received  home 
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leave  and  rejoined  his  parents  in  London.  His  less 
fortunate  brother  writes  to  him  from  Ostend  in  a  vein  of 
gay  banter.  He  salutes  the  younger  lad  as  ‘  Captain  ’ 
Wolfe.  ‘  Doubtless  you  love  the  company  of  the  fair  sex,’ 
he  observes  airily.  ‘  If  you  should  happen  to  go  where 
Mrs.  Seabourg  is,  pray  don’t  fall  in  love  with  her,  I  can’t 
give  her  up  tamely,  remember  I  am  your  rival.  I  am  also 
in  some  pain  about  Miss  Warde.  Admire  anywhere  else 
and  welcome — except  the  widow  Bright.  Miss  Paterson  is 
yours,  if  you  like  her,  and  so  is  the  little  staring  girl  in  the 
chapel 1  with  twenty  thousand  pounds.’  2 

For  Lieutenant  James  Wolfe  no  home  leave  was  pos¬ 
sible,  and  much  to  his  disgust  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Ostend  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  scarcity  of  officers 
of  experience  which  then  existed,  the  dependable  and 
energetic  adjutant  could  not  be  spared.  Such  rapid 
progress  did  he  make  in  his  profession,  and  such  attention 
did  his  zeal  attract  among  his  superiors  in  rank,  that  in  the 
summer  of  1744 — on  June  23,  to  be  exact,  when  not  quite 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  of  age — he  was  allowed  to 
purchase  his  captaincy  in  Barrell’s  Regiment,  otherwise 
the  4th,  The  King’s  Own,  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  later 
known  as  The  King’s  Own  Royal  Lancaster.  It  rejoiced 
in  the  nicknames  of  ‘  Barrell’s  Blues,’  derived  from  its 
colonel’s  name  and  the  colour  of  its  facings,  and  of  ‘  The 
Lions,’  from  its  ancient  badge.  The  vacancy  in  the 
regiment  which  Wolfe  filled  was  caused  by  Captain  Henry 
Delabene’S  retirement.  Delabene  had  joined  Barrell’s  as 
captain  on  November  2,  1737,  and  1744  apparently  marks 
the  close  of  his  active  military  career.  He  came  of  an  old 
military  family,  De  La  Bene,  obviously  of  foreign  descent, 
and  resided  in  the  city  of  York,  where  possibly  he  was 
known  to  Wolfe’s  father  and  mother  and  their  friends  in 
Yorkshire.  Either  Colonel  Wolfe,  or  James  Wolfe’s 
maternal  uncle  by  marriage,  William  Sotheron,  acting  for 
him,  was  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  Delabene’s  com¬ 
mission  in  the  lieutenant’s  favour. 

The  4th  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  in  the 
same  month  that  Wolfe  got  his  company  in  it,  it  joined  the 
Allied  army  in  camp  near  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 
Captain  Wolfe’s  new  colonel,  Lieutenant-General  William 

1  The  Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  the  Wolfe  family  attended 
divine  service  for  a  time. 

*  April  1,  1744. 
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Barrell,  was  a  Marlborough  veteran,  having  been  adjutant 
of  the  1st  Guards  at  Blenheim,  and  was  esteemed  a  good 
officer,  although  a  rough-mannered  man.  By  1744  he  was 
too  old  to  take  the  field,  or  to  assume  the  effective  command 
of  his  regiment.1 

Meanwhile  Edward  Wolfe  had  rejoined  Duroure’s,  and 
was  advanced  to  a  lieutenancy — a  promotion  for  which  he 
also  has  to  thank  his  father’s  purse  and  influence — about 
the  same  time  that  James  was  transferred  to  Barrell’s. 
Both  regiments  had  now  left  behind  them  the  sombre 
shore  line  of  Ostend  and  were  encamped  at  the  rendezvous 
chosen  by  Marshal  Wade  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

§8 

The  campaign  of  1744  was  an  inglorious  one  for  English 
arms.  Valuable  time  was  lost  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Ultimately  Wade  had  not  far  short  of  100,000  men  under 
his  command,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  British, 
but  through  excess  of  caution  he  remained  inactive  and 
at  first  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  triumphal  progress  of  the 
Marechal  de  Saxe  throughout  the  Low  Countries.  Courtrai, 
Menin,  and  YpreS  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  Wade 
in  an  absurd  panic  sent  off  his  plate  to  Antwerp  for  safety. 
The  inaction  of  the  English  army  in  the  face  of  such 
aggression  by  the  enemy  is  difficult  to  understand,  but 
rivalries  in  a  mixed  force,  composed  of  British,  Hanoverian, 
Austrian,  and  Dutch  units,  were  destructive  of  military 
initiative  and  discipline. 

It  was  in  these  depressing  days  that  Edward  Wolfe, 
‘  Ned,  the  Old  Soldier,’  died  of  rapid  consumption  in 
Flanders  before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen.  His 
brother,  absent  by  mischance  from  Edward’s  deathbed, 
writes  to  his  afflicted  mother  a  manly  and  affectionate 
letter,  and  then  turns  with  close-lipped  patience  to  his 
duties  to  seek  relief  from  sorrow. 

1  Brigadier-General  Barrell  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th  Foot 
on  August  8,  1734  ;  promoted  major-general  the  following  year,  and 
lieutenant-general  and  Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle  in  1739.  In 
August  1746  he  excuses  himself  for  not  writing  personally  to  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  ‘old  age  making  his 
hand  unsteady  ’  ( Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  131).  He  took  no  part  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  but  his  regiment,  as  we  shall  see, 
greatly  distinguished  itself  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robert  Rich.  Barrell  died  on  August  9, 1749,  and  the  same  month 
Rich  succeeded  to  the  chief  command. 
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‘  There  was  no  part  of  his  life,’  he  tells  his  mother,  ‘  that 
makes  him  dearer  to  me  than  that  where  you  have  often 
mentioned — he  pined  after  me.  It  often  makes  me  angry  that 
any  hour  of  my  life  should  pass  without  thinking  of  him  ; 
and  when  I  do  think  of  him,  that  though  all  the  reasons  I  have 
to  lament  his  loss  are  now  as  forcible  as  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  I  don’t  find  my  heart  swell  with  the  same  sorrow 
as  it  did  at  that  time.  Nature  is  ever  too  good  in  blotting  out 
the  violence  of  affliction.  For  all  tempers  (as  mine  is)  too 
much  given  to  mirth,  it  is  often  necessary  to  revive  grief  in 
one’s  memory.’ 1 

In  the  autumn  of  1744  Wade’s  forces,  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  were  established  at  Ghent,  and  Captain 
Wolfe  did  not  look  forward  with  any  kind  of  satisfaction 
to  the  prospect  of  another  dreary  winter  in  that  sleepy 
Flemish  town.  He  had  been  unable  to  go  home  on  furlough, 
much  as  his  bereaved  mother  wished  to  have  him  near  her. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  valuable  an  officer  to  spare  from  the 
routine  duties  of  the  regiment ;  probably  his  ambition  to 
gain  further  promotion  kept  him  in  Flanders,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  justify  among  his  fellow- officers  the  promotion 
already  received.  In  Ghent,  therefore,  he  remained,  no 
doubt  with  some  impatience  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  might  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigade-major 
and  the  additional  responsibilities  of  that  position. 

Thus  early  in  his  career  Wolfe  was  identifying  himself 
with  every  phase  of  his  regimental  duties,  convinced  that 
only  by  this  method  could  he  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  and  understanding  of  the  men 
under  his  control.  This  instinct  to  know  his  profession 
from  top  to  bottom  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  made  him 
beloved  of  the  rank  and  file  in  after  years,  earned  for  him 
the  distinction  of  being  known  as  ‘  The  Soldiers’  Friend,’ 
and  built  up  his  reputation  as  the  perfect  commanding 
officer. 


§9 

Political  changes  at  home,  due  to  the  growing  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  a  war  that  was  expensive  and  inglorious,  and  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  Austrians  to  do  anything  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  campaign,  obliged  old 

1  Ghent,  November  9,  1744. 
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Marshal  Wade,  sick  in  body  and  mind,  to  resign  the 
supreme  command.  In  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  discovered  a  successor  with  less  brains  but  with  youth 
on  his  side,  more  energy  and  less  caution,  more  courage 
and  fewer  scruples,  and  with  that  easily  won  favour  in 
Army  circles  which  heredity,  rank,  and  power  could  always 
secure  in  those  days. 

On  April  10,  1745,  Cumberland  arrived  in  Brussels,  and 
a  new  campaign  in  Flanders  opened.  Saxe  was  then  busily 
laying  siege  to  Tournay,  and  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  this 
important  fortress,  Cumberland  slowly  and  doubtfully  set 
his  army  in  motion  from  Brussels.  Whether  fortunately 
or  otherwise,  Barrell’s  was  not  among  the  British  regiments 
to  take  the  field  in  this  ill-assorted  Allied  force,  and  Wolfe 
with  the  regiment  was  detailed  to  remain  behind  and 
garrison  Ghent.  Saxe  gave  battle  to  the  advancing 
English  army  at  the  village  of  Fontenoy  on  May  11,  1745, 
and  this,  the  first  set  battle  for  which  Cumberland  must 
accept  responsibility,  ended  in  his  defeat,  notwithstanding 
the  stubborn  but  rash  and  impetuous  bravery  of  the 
English  soldiers,  officers  and  men  alike. 

Wolfe  puts  the  best  face  possible  on  the  reverse  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  describing  the  action.1  ‘  The  army,’  he 
writes,  ‘  made  a  fine  retreat,  in  such  order  that  the  French 
did  not  think  proper  to  pursue  them.  The  Duke,  I  hear, 
has  shown  in  this  action  most  unparalleled  bravery,  but 
was  very  sensibly  touched  when  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  over  the  attack.’  In  his  father’s  new  regiment  2 
no  officers  had  been  killed,  but  among  those  wounded 
were  Captain  Arthur  Loftus,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
when  his  military  duties  call  him  to  Scotland,  and 
Lieutenant  Rickson.  Duroure’s,  led  into  battle  by  Captain 
Field,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Wolfe’s,  had  suffered 
most  severely — 18  officers  and  300  men  killed  and  wounded  ; 
well  for  him  perhaps  that  Lieutenant  Edward  Wolfe  was 
already  dead.  Gallant  Colonel  Duroure  was  mortally 
wounded. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  by  his  defeat  at  Fontenoy  and  his  victory 
at  Culloden  should  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  final 

1  Ghent,  May  15,  1745. 

*  Colonel  Edward  Wolfe  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  8th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  now  The  King’s  Liverpool  Regiment,  April  25,  1745. 
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overthrow  of  Jacobite  hopes  and  schemes  for  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Culloden  crushed  as  well  as  exposed  the  weakness 
of  an  appeal  to  force  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  the  nation. 
Fontenoy’s  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  Stuart  pretensions 
is  less  obvious  but  every  whit  as  real.  Had  Cumberland 
by  good  fortune  been  victorious  in  the  Netherlands, 
France  might  have  been  induced  to  engage  in  a  diversion 
by  landing  troops  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  even  the  south¬ 
west  of  England,  such  as  she  had  planned  and  all  but 
carried  out  in  1744.  As  it  was,  the  dearly  won  victory  of 
Fontenoy  convinced  her  statesmen  and  generals  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  divert  forces  from  fields  in  which  they 
were  sweeping  everything  before  them,  and  where,  in  the 
event  of  a  Jacobite  rising,  they  had  every  chance  of 
making  their  triumph  decisive.  In  French  eyes  the  issues 
at  stake  on  the  Continent  were  greater  than  any  that 
a  dynastic  change  in  Great  Britain  could  effect — the  age- 
old  antagonism  between  the  two  nations  would  merely 
be  given  a  new  facet  did  James  reign  in  George’s  place. 

There  were  other  arguments  against  intervention. 
Were  French  troops  in  large  numbers  to  land  on  British 
shores,  it  was  probable  that  a  popular  rally  to  the  reigning 
dynasty  would  be  the  immediate  result.  The  too  obvious 
identification  of  Stuart  and  French  interests  might  easily 
mean  the  eclipse  of  both  in  these  islands  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  Protestants  would  fly  to  arms,  and 
France  had  no  ambition  to  bring  the  people  of  England 
into  the  arena.  Because  of  its  rare  fighting  qualities  and 
high  courage  our  professional  army  on  the  Continent,  in 
spite  of  war  inexperience,  indifferent  leadership,  divided 
counsels,  and  overwhelming  numbers  against  it,  wras 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  its  enemies,  and  they 
had  no  desire  to  bring  the  whole  nation  into  the  firing  line. 
On  this  side  the  English  people  as  a  whole  were  becoming 
very  tired  of  allies  who  could  not  be  depended  upon  and 
mercenaries  who  were  not  worth  their  pay,  and  they  were 
slowly  and  painfully  rousing  themselves  to  fight  their  own 
battles.  Men  were  beginning  to  question  whether  King 
George’s  tender  consideration  for  the  interests  of  his 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  was  worth  English  lives,  and  whether 
Lord  Carteret,  his  sycophantic  Secretary  of  State,  had  not 
led  the  nation  grievously  astray  in  supporting  this  policy 
during  his  short  and  transitory  term  of  office. 
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The  immediate  outlook  for  British  arms  on  the 
Continent  was,  by  midsummer  1745,  extremely  depressing 
but  not  entirely  hopeless.  After  the  repulse  of  Fontenoy, 
the  Allies  formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Lessines,  and 
among  the  regiments  despatched  as  reinforcements  to 
make  good  the  wastage  of  war,  was  Barrell’s  from  Ghent. 
Captain  Wolfe,  on  his  arrival  at  headquarters,  had,  we  are 
told,  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Duke,  and  three  weeks 
later  (June  12)  the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  appointed 
him  brigade-major  to  Pulteney’s  Brigade.  Tournay,  as 
Wolfe  predicted,  was  surrendered  to  Marechal  de  Saxe 
about  ten  days  after  Fontenoy,  and  Ghent  was  the  next 
Allied  stronghold  to  be  threatened  by  the  victorious 
French. 

The  attempt  to  hold  too  wide  a  front  in  the  face  of 
a  larger  and  better  equipped  army,  and  to  retain  all  the 
fortified  towns  that  claimed  preservation  on  various 
grounds  of  sentiment  and  tradition,  was  by  this  time 
discredited,  but  was  unhappily  persisted  in  against  the 
sane  judgment  of  the  principal  military  leaders.  An  effort 
was  made  to  throw  four  British  battalions  into  Ghent  to 
defend  its  walls,  but  someone  blundered,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  June  the  town  was  surprised  by  a  night  attack  and 
surrendered  almost  without  any  show  of  fighting.  Ostend 
followed,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the  situation  of  the 
British  army  and  its  allies,  as  French  troops  cut  off  their 
sea  bases  one  by  one,  was  precarious  to  a  degree.  King 
George  himself  was  in  Hanover,  while  his  English  generals 
in  the  Low  Countries,  his  own  son  not  excepted,  were  not 
displaying  any  genius  in  leadership,  strategy,  or  tactics. 
Their  difficulties  were  great,  and  were  not  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  by  their  critics.  As  a  consequence  discontent  with 
the  course  and  conduct  of  military  affairs  abroad  was  rife 
in  political  and  other  circles  at  home  ;  and  many  did  not 
care  one  way  or  another.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation 
was  attending  too  closely  to  its  own  business  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  saving  it  to  bother  overmuch  about  a  distant 
foreign  war,  the  sport  of  King  and  Princes,  of  ruling  classes 
and  paid  soldiers.  Still,  there  was  an  uneasy  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  war,  whether  successful  or  not, 
interfered  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
increased  taxation. 
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THE  OUTBREAK  OE  THE  REBELLION  OF  1745 

§1 

To  the  troops  in  Flanders,  whose  morale  was  shaken  not 
so  much  by  defeat  as  by  inaction  and  vacillating  leadership, 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  during  the  summer  of  1745  came  as 
a  last  stroke  of  fate  in  the  unequal  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Throughout  the  Army,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  the  rising  was  inveighed  against  as  a  backhanded 
attempt  to  snatch  victory  while  the  main  body  of  British 
troops  was  fighting  desperately  on  other  fields.  It  was 
un-English  ;  something  a  foreign  foe  might  do,  but  not 
to  be  expected  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen  ;  a  stab 
in  the  back,  no  less.  Here  were  they  endeavouring  to 
dispute  every  foot  of  ground  with  a  numerically  stronger 
and  better  led  enemy — although,  man  for  man,  in  no  respect 
superior' — when,  to  tip  the  scales  still  further  against  them, 
a  set  of  crafty  disaffected  Highlanders  chose  that  particular 
moment  to  play  the  enemy’s  game.  If  we  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  the  disgust  and  disdain  of  the  English  troops  in 
Flanders  at  this  new  turn  of  events,  wre  need  only  recall 
the  similar  feelings  of  anger  with  which  the  news  of  the 
Dublin  Insurrection  of  1916  was  greeted  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  critical  phases  of  the  Great 
War  of  1914-18. 

The  soldiers  in  Flanders  were  quite  confident  that  they 
could  vanquish  the  rebels  at  once,  given  the  opportunity, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  But  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  was,  in  one  sense,  a  secondary 
matter,  a  campaign  of  subsidiary  importance,  however 
necessary  it  might  be  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  realm. 
Their  real  duty,  as  the  troops  in  Flanders  conceived  it, 
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was  to  thrash  the  Frenchman  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
Low  Countries.  He  was  the  actual  enemy.  He  at  least 
was  a  uniformed  fighter.  Rebels  were  not,  and  were 
conveniently  classed  in  the  precise  military  mind  of  that 
day  with  rioters  and  other  disturbers  of  law  and  order. 
The  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  passed  out 
of  mind,  and  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  were 
still  to  come. 


§2 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Rebellion  was  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  The  danger  of  a  Jacobite  rising  was  never 
far  away  from  the  thoughts  and  pre-occupations  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  first  two  Georges,  but  the  whole  course 
of  Jacobite  intrigue  led  them  to  suppose  that  nothing 
would  be  attempted  without  foreign  intervention  and  aid 
on  a  substantial  scale.  So  long  as  they  were  able  to  keep 
in  check  the  designs  of  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Swedish  dynasties  and  rulers  who  favoured  the  Stuart 
cause  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  were  satisfied  that 
nothing  would  happen  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
Every  year  that  passed  gave  greater  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinuity  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  correspondingly 
depressed  Jacobite  hopes  of  a  dynastic  change.  The 
country  had  grown  rich  and  prosperous  during  the  long 
years  of  peace  that  it  enjoyed  under  Walpole’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  younger  generation  was  disposed  to  let 
well  alone  and  leave  Jacobite  traditions  and  sentiments  to 
its  elders. 

Not  always,  of  course,  did  the  current  of  national  affairs 
favour  the  ruling  house,  and  not  a  few  incidents  occurred 
upon  which  Stuart  partisans  were  quick  to  build  fresh 
hopes.  The  failure,  for  instance,  of  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707  to  realise  at 
once  the  expectations  of  its  advocates  gave  rise  to  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  among  Scotsmen  of  all  ranks  and  fanned 
among  them  the  smouldering  distrust  of  the  motives  of 
powerful  English  statesmen.  On  a  general  view,  however, 
the  trend  of  events  inclined  towards  the  Hanoverian 
interest.  Above  all,  the  continued  identification  of  the 
Stuart  cause  with  the  Roman  religion  raised  anew  the 
‘  No  Popery  ’  cry  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  in  Scotland  the  re-established  Presby¬ 
terian  clergy,  now  secure  in  their  parishes  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  but  mindful  of  past  persecutions, 
represented  the  forces  that  ultimately  ruined  the  Jacobite 
movement  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

When  Walpole  fell  and  the  war  party  gained  the  upper 
hand — when  England  once  more,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
took  an  active  part  in  Continental  struggles — the  Jacobites 
were  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  try  to  enlist  in  their 
favour  the  help  of  England’s  enemies.  Also  about  this 
time  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  had  come  to  manhood’s 
estate,  and  all  accounts  spoke  of  him  as  a  young  man  of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  of  great  personal  charm. 
His  was  the  gallant  figure  round  which  Jacobite  dreams  of 
restoration  hovered  ;  and  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  went  on  in  ever-widening  devastation,  bringing 
peace  no  nearer  and  reflecting  little  glory  and  renown  on 
British  arms  or  generalship,  it  became  evident  that  sooner 
or  later  the  Jacobites  would  make  an  appeal  to  force  with 
Prince  Charles  as  a  rallying  cry  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  most  powerful  of  England’s  enemies  abroad.  Such 
schemes  were  seriously  discussed  throughout  Europe,  and 
actual  preparations  for  more  than  one  invasion  were  set 
on  foot,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  were  not 
persisted  in  or  failed  in  execution.  Charles  Edward,  with 
a  distorted  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he 
aspired  to  rule  after  his  father’s  death,  soon  despaired  of 
foreign  help,  and  with  the  rashness  of  youth,  and  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  threw  caution  to  the  wind 
and  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  by  landing 
in  Scotland.  Single-handed,  he  was  resolved  to  fight  for 
the  Crown  of  his  ancestors.  We  may  admire  his  valour, 
but  not  his  sense. 

It  was  this  lack  of  sense  that  George  IPs  Government 
did  not  foresee.  The  statesman  is  often  inclined  to  under¬ 
value  the  effect  of  a  single  personality  on  events  while 
quite  ready  to  guard  against  the  schemes  of  a  party. 
The  Government  was  prepared  to  some  extent  for  the 
possibility  of  a  foreign  invasion,  but  not  at  all  for  the  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  a  princely  adventurer.  Ever  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1739  certain  precautions  had  been  taken 
against  a  rising,  and  although  events  were  to  prove  them 
to  be  inadequate,  they  indicated  at  least  the  Government’s 
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consciousness  of  the  danger.  The  troops  sent  to  Flanders 
were  never  enough  to  bring  about  a  decisive  victory  for 
British  arms,  especially  as  our  Continental  allies,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Hanoverians,  could  not  be 
depended  upon  when  battle  was  joined ;  and  they  were 
never  enough  because  a  portion  of  the  Army  had  to  be 
retained  for  home  defence  against  the  probability  of  an 
enemy  landing  and  a  Jacobite  rising.  Even  the  numbers 
in  Flanders  had  been  sent  there  at  the  cost  of  depleting 
the  weak  garrison  left  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  spring 
of  1745  the  troops  allotted  to  the  Continent  amounted  to 
25,000  men,  leaving  a  strength  of  only  15,000  at  home. 
After  Fontenoy  the  danger  of  a  French  landing  on  British 
soil  was  probably  less  rather  than  greater,  although  this 
was  by  no  means  a  generally  accepted  view  of  the  situation. 
But  so  long  as  English  troops  maintained  any  foothold 
in  Flanders,  the  military  rulers  of  France  could  never  be 
certain  what  was  the  best  disposition  for  their  own  forces. 

Equally  on  their  side  British  statesmen  were  left  in 
tantalising  doubt  as  to  France’s  real  intentions.  Fears  of 
an  invasion  were  present  in  their  minds  throughout  1744 
and  1745  and  grew  in  intensity  as  the  fortunes  of  war 
went  against  them  on  the  Continent.  These  fears  in  time 
were  communicated  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the  nation, 
hitherto  apathetic  as  to  the  meaning  of  events  in  Flanders 
fields,  awakened  to  the  grim  possibility  of  the  war  being 
carried  into  their  own  sea-girt  land.  It  suddenly  became 
a  concern  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  home  garrison 
should  be  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  overseas 
forces.  Influenced  by  popular  clamour  and  its  own 
timorous  doubts  the  Government  forced  upon  the  military 
leaders  a  course  of  action  which  ultimately  left  their  troops 
exposed  to  disaster  on  the  home  and  foreign  fronts  alike. 
No  fresh  armies  were  raised  in  time  to  meet  the  anticipated 
danger— only  a  futile  readjustment  of  the  available  forces 
was  attempted. 


§3 

In  February  1745  General  Sir  John  Cope  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  King’s  troops  in  North  Britain, 
and  some  time  before  that  date  he  had  left  Flanders.  In 
July,  when  Cumberland  was  attempting  to  cover  both 
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Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  his  position  was  most  critical, 
there  came  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that 
an  invasion  of  England  was  imminent  and  he  trusted  that 
troops  could  be  spared  from  Flanders  without  interfering 
with  the  operations  there.  On  the  Duke’s  behalf  General 
Ligonier  replied  to  this  unreasonable  request  of  the  Home 
Government. 

‘  Are  you  aware,’  he  writes  indignantly,  ‘  that  the  enemy 
has  seventy  thousand  men  against  our  thirty  thousand,  and 
that  they  can  place  a  superior  force  on  the  canal  before  us  and 
send  another  army  round  between  us  and  Antwerp,  to  cut  off 
our  supplies  and  force  us  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  ?  This  is 
our  position,  and  this  is  the  result  of  providing  His  Royal 
Highness  with  insufficient  troops ;  and  yet  you  speak  of  our 
having  a  corps  to  spare  to  defend  England  !  ’ 

Plain  speaking  this.  Ligonier  could  not  have  adopted 
such  a  tone  without  the  Duke’s  approval,  nor  would  he 
have  written  in  this  strain  unless  the  situation  had  been 
really  critical. 

Almost  as  Ligonier  wrote,  although  he  did  not  know  it 
until  four  or  five  weeks  later,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  on  August  19  (Old  Style) 1  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Glenfinnan.  It  was  known 
for  certain  in  Edinburgh  on  August  8  that  the  Young 
Pretender  was  in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  from  about 
this  date  the  requests  for- the  return  of  troops  from  Flanders 
to  England  became  urgent  and  imperative  orders.  The 
safety  of  the  kingdom  demanded  that  all  effective  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  stamp  out  the  Rebellion 
at  its  inception,  and  public  opinion  vigorously  enforced  the 
necessity  for  the  recall  of  the  overseas  troops.  Henrv 
Pelham,  Carteret’s  successor  in  high  office,  writing  to 
Robert  Trevor,  H.B.M.’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
The  Hague,  on  September  21,  reveals  the  misgivings  of 
responsible  statesmen  over  the  Rebellion  even  before 
the  news  that  the  Jacobite  forces  had  descended  upon  the 
Lowlands  was  known  to  them. 

‘  I  heartily  wish,’  he  tells  his  correspondent,  ‘  the  troops 
were  arrived  both  Dutch  and  English,  for  though  I  look  upon 
these  Highland  rebels  as  a  sort  of  rabble,  yet  if  there  is  no 
force  to  oppose  ’em,  they  may  come  in  time  to  be  considerable. 

1  Old  Style  dates  are  preserved  throughout  the  narrative  dealing  with 
the  ’45,  as  they  have  become  accepted  by  popular  usage  ;  but,  to  avoid 
confusion,  the  year  1746  begins  on  January  1  and  not  on  March  25. 
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We  have  scarce  any  regular  troops  in  the  country,  and  between 
you  and  I,  I  don’t  find  that  zeal  to  venture  purses  and  lives 
that  I  formerly  remember.  I  don’t  care  to  look  out  for  the 
reasons.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  rebels  have  passed 
Sir  John  Cope,  and  are  now  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Lord 
Perth  and  the  Duke  of  Athole.  They  pay  for  everything  they 
want,  but  are  many  of  them  but  indifferently  armed  ;  so  that 
if  a  regiment  or  two  with  good  officers  at  their  head  could  but 
come  at  ’em,  this  affair  would  soon  end  in  smoke.’ 1 

First,  three  battalions  of  Guards  and  seven  regiments 
of  Foot  were  recalled,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  infantry  ; 
and  finally  Cumberland  himself  left  the  Netherlands  and 
a  mere  skeleton  army  behind  him  while  he  speeded  London- 
wards.  The  Flanders  contingent,  because  of  its  war 
training  and  experience,  was  rightly  looked  upon  as  the 
flower  of  the  Royal  army,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  recovered  courage  as  those  seasoned 
troops  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  Tyne, 
at  Berwick,  and  on  Holy  Island.  By  October  18  Cumber¬ 
land  had  arrived  in  London.  A  week  later  four  troops  of 
Sir  John  Ligonier’s  Horse,  Bland’s  Dragoons,  St.  Clair’s, 
Harrison’s,  Huske’s,  and  Beauclerk’s  Foot  were  in  the 
Thames  ;  and  on  November  4  Handasyde’s,  Campbell’s, 
Skelton’s,  Bligh’s,  Mordaunt’s,  Sempill’s,  and  Lord  John 
Murray’s  Regiments  also  reached  English  waters.  By 
December  1  the  rest  of  the  troops  available,  no  more  than 
two  battalions,  had  been  brought  to  London  by  sea,  and 
were  rushed  northwards  to  stand  between  the  capital  and 
the  Jacobite  army  then  rapidly  approaching  Derby. 
General  James  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  had 
come  to  England  to  recruit  rangers  for  service  in  his  new 
colony,  and  when  these  recruits  and  their  many-sided 
commander  were  about  to  sail  for  America,  their  course 
was  diverted  to  Hull  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  and  they 
joined  Marshall  Wade’s  army  at  Newcastle.  To  America 
Oglethorpe  never  afterwards  returned. 

§  4 

The  need  for  men  was  urgent  in  these  closing  weeks 
of  1745.  The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  I  he 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth  Report— Appendix, 
Part  IX,  p.  131 .  , 
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Government’s  plans  for  resisting  invasion  and  suppressing 
rebellion  had  broken  down,  and  the  Highland  army  was 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  London.  Even 
before  the  horse  and  foot  left  Flanders,  disaster  had  over¬ 
taken  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  they  had  known  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  gallant  soldier ;  and  wild  and  grossly 
exaggerated  rumours  of  the  rebel  army  and  its  invinci¬ 
bility  were  canvassed  in  Dutch  camp  and  barracks. 
Among  the  officers  no  doubt  there  would  be  preserved 
some  sense  of  proportion  and  probability  in  following  from 
a  distance  the  amazing  course  of  events  in  Scotland,  but 
the  absence  of  authentic  news  as  to  what  was  really 
happening,  combined  with  the  imperative  orders  for  recall 
received  from  London,  must  have  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  in  the  mess,  especially  as  their  own  immediate 
situation  was  critical.  They  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
They  could  face  the  danger  near  at  hand  with  courage  and 
resolution,  but  this  unnatural  outbreak  in  Scotland  was 
an  utterly  incalculable  peril.  Like  the  rest  of  the  nation 
at  that  time  they  were  singularly  ignorant  concerning  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  their  inhabitants.  North  of 
Stirling,  Scotland  was  terra  incognita.  But  as  military 
men  they  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Highlanders  were  born  fighters  and  seasoned  marchers, 
and  in  their  own  wild  country  they  would  be  crafty  foes 
to  subdue.  Where  the  English  officers  believed  themselves 
to  have  the  advantage  over  these  ‘  barbarians  ’  and 
‘  cannibals,’  as  they  were  generally  called,  was  in  training 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  they  considered,  with 
good  reason,  that  were  they  to  meet  the  Highlandmen 
face  to  face  in  a  set  battle,  the  issue  would  never  be  in 
doubt. 

Thus  they  reasoned,  and  thus  they  followed,  as  best 
they  could,  the  course  of  the  campaign  with  amazement 
that  deepened  into  consternation.  What  was  wrong  ? 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  General  Cope  had  taken  every 
reasonable  precaution  so  far  as  they  knew,  and  yet  he  had 
been  out-generalled  in  the  Highlands,  had  allowed  the 
Young  Pretender  to  slip  past  him,  and  had  thus  exposed 
Edinburgh  to  easy  attack  and  capture.  Argyll’s  blocking 
tactics  at  Stirling  in  the  ’15  were  recalled  in  discussion 
and  contrasted  favourably  with  Cope’s  advance  into  an 
unfriendly  country,  leaving  the  fords  of  the  Forth  open 
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to  the  enemy ;  although,  in  the  interests  of  historical 
accuracy,  we  should  expect  some  veteran  of  the  mess  to 
remind  the  younger  men  that  Argyll’s  inactivity  was 
severely  condemned  at  the  time,  and  that  the  problems 
before  Cope  were  different — he  could  use  Wade’s  new  roads 
to  penetrate  into  the  Highlands,  to  crush  the  rebels  before 
they  reached  the  Lowlands,  and  to  bring  sorely  needed  aid 
to  the  loyal  Whig  class  of  the  North. 

Old  General  Blakeney  had  set  out  for  Scotland  from 
London  on  August  22  in  a  great  hurry,  said  the  journals 
of  the  day,  to  command  the  troops  in  North  Britain  jointly 
with  General  Cope  ;  and  he  was  now  shut  up  in  Stirling 
Castle  while  the  Jacobite  forces  held  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Sir  John  Cope  had  gone  on  to  Inverness  after 
declining  an  unequal  battle  among  the  Highland  hills,  had 
marched  to  Aberdeen  by  the  coast  road,  and  for  safety’s 
sake  had  carried  off  the  arms  and  guns  of  that  city  on  the 
transports  that  landed  him  and  his  small  army  at  Dunbar. 
Four  days  later,  on  September  21,  in  an  early  morning 
fight,  which  lasted  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  he 
had  been  ignominiously  defeated  at  Prestonpans.  His 
untried  troops,  some  of  them  originally  intended  as 
levies  for  the  regiments  in  Flanders,  could  not  withstand 
the  fierce  rush  of  the  Highlandmen,  and  the  entire 
army  had  broken  and  fled.  All  this  the  troops  in  Flanders 
knew  before  the  first  transports  came  to  take  them  off  to 
England. 

By  the  time  they  began  to  arrive  in  home  waters  the 
menace  of  the  Rebellion  had  deepened.  A  great  part  of 
Scotland  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites,  whose 
military  government  was  accepted  by  force  more  than  by 
consent.  The  capital,  Edinburgh,  was  in  their  possession, 
although  the  castle  still  held  out  for  King  George.  Glasgow 
had  yet  to  be  visited  in  force  by  the  rebels,  but  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  under  levy.  Stirling  town  was  more  or  less 
open  to  Jacobite  bands,  but  Stirling  Castle  was  held  for 
the  King  by  General  Blakeney.  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen 
were  other  thriving  seaport  burghs  occupied  and  overawed 
by  the  rebels,  and  Inverness  alone  among  the  important 
towns  of  the  North  definitely  withstood  the  Jacobites  for 
the  time  being.  This  it  did  largely  owing  to  the  influence 
and  personality  of  Lord  President  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
whose  presence  in  the  North  during  these  critical  months 
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did  more  than  any  other  single  thing  to  divide  and  weaken 
the  Highlands  in  their  traditional  allegiance  to  the  Stuart 
cause. 


§5 

George  II  had  come  home  in  great  haste  from  Hanover 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  1745,  and  at  once  assumed  control 
of  affairs.  When  the  news  of  Cope’s  defeat  reached  London 
towards  the  end  of  September,  the  King  ordered  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  comprising  several  battalions  of  foot  and 
squadrons  of  horse,  to  take  the  field  under  the  command 
of  the  veteran  Marshal  Wade  and  to  march  directly  north 
and  over  the  Border.  The  rendezvous  was  Doncaster, 
and  Wade  left  London  on  October  6  to  take  command. 
Not  until  the  end  of  that  month  did  he  and  his  army  enter 
Newcastle,  by  which  time  their  numbers  were  being 
augmented  and  considerably  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  from  Flanders. 

Barrell’s  Regiment  was  among  these  units  brought 
overseas  in  a  panic  to  stiffen  Wade’s  heterogeneous  army. 
Probably  it  disembarked  in  the  Thames  and  was  sent 
north  to  Doncaster  without  delay.  Wolfe’s  movements 
at  this  critical  time  have  not  been  traced  with  certainty, 
but  the  sudden  and  urgent  transportation  of  the  Flanders 
contingent  gave  the  young  brigade-major  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  distinguish  himself.  Three  days  after  Wade’s 
arrival  in  Newcastle,  the  Field-Marshal  issued  an  order 
dated  November  2,  1745,  for  ‘  Major  James  Wolfe  to  be 
paid  £930,  for  allowance  of  93  baggage  horses  to  the  seven 
battalions  lately  come  from  Flanders.’  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Wolfe  was  acting  in  this  emergency  as  deputy 
quartermaster-general. 

More  interesting  still — for  the  first  and  only  time  in  their 
lives  father  and  son  were  in  the  field  together.  Colonel 
Edward  Wolfe,  now  over  sixty  and  somewhat  infirm  with 
gout,  was  seeing  in  the  capacity  of  a  general  of  division  his 
last  active  service;  unable  any  longer  to  sit  a  horse  but 
hurrying  along  on  his  duties  in  a  post-chaise,  going  as  far 
north  as  Berwick  with  a  detachment  under  General  Bland. 
His  son  at  Newcastle  heard  a  rumour  that  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  on  the  North  Road,  but  the  report 
happily  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  James  reassures  his 
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mother  of  his  father’s  safety.  ‘  I  really  believe  you  need 
not  concern  yourself  about  my  father’s  safety,’  he  writes 
home  from  Newcastle  on  November  14,  ‘  for  ’tis  the  opinion 
of  most  men  that  these  rebels  won’t  stand  the  King’s 
troops  ;  and  as  to  marching  north  and  south  with  the  army 
in  his  post-chaise,  it  does  him  so  much  service  that  I  never 
saw  him  look  better.’ 

The  old  warrior’s  own  regiment  of  the  8th  Foot  fought 
gallantly  throughout  the  Rebellion  and  was  stationed  in 
Scotland  for  some  time  afterwards,  but  its  colonel’s 
lighting  days  were  over  when  the  Border  was  reached. 
The  veteran  of  the  ’15  took  no  further  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  ’45. 


/ 


CHAPTER  VI 

ON  THE  FLANKS  OF  THE  JACOBITE  ARMY  IN  ENGLAND 

§1 

The  Jacobite  army  made  Edinburgh  its  headquarters 
from  mid-September  to  the  end  of  October,  1745,  and  in 
the  course  of  these  six  weeks  had  grown  to  the  respectable 
total  of  nearly  6000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  Highland 
and  2500  Lowland  foot  and  500  horse.  On  the  last  day  of 
October  Prince  Charles  left  Holyrood  Palace  and  a  march 
on  London  was  the  daring  objective  of  his  spearhead  of 
troops.  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  Castles  were  still  held  in 
King  George’s  name;  Lord  President  Forbes  was  exerting 
himself  at  Inverness  and  throughout  the  Northern  High¬ 
lands  to  keep  important  chiefs  and  their  clans  loyal  to  the 
Hanoverian  Government,  and  to  raise  independent  com¬ 
panies  in  defence  of  the  existing  dynasty  ;  but  Charles 
and  his  advisers  argued  that  these  isolated  forces  could  be 
left  alone  until  the  larger  issues  of  the  campaign  had  been 
decided. 

Marshal  Wade  at  Newcastle  was  known  to  have  under 
his  command  about  10,000  or  11,000  men,  many  of  them 
well-trained  and  seasoned  troops,  better  men  altogether  than 
the  raw  levies  that  broke  rank  and  fled  before  the  Highland 
onslaught  at  Prestonpans.  Prince  Charles,  who  had  few 
military  instincts  in  his  head  beyond  going  straight  for  the 
enemy  and  trusting  to  fortune,  wished  to  march  upon 
Wade  without  delay,  while  the  latter’s  troops  were  still  in 
confusion  by  their  sudden  summons  from  Flanders  and 
depressed  by  their  defeats  there  ;  but  fortunately  for  the 
Jacobite  rank  and  file,  wise  counsels  prevailed  among  the 
more  experienced  commanders. 

One  of  the  most  far-sighted  and  cleverest  moves  of  this 
singular  campaign  was  the  decision  of  the  Jacobite  leaders 
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to  enter  England  from  the  west.  In  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  and  in  the  north  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  the  Highland  army  would  traverse  a  part  of  England 
which  was  traditionally  steeped  in  Jacobite  sentiment  and 
was  understood  to  be  well  affected  towards  the  Stuart  cause. 
But  as  it  was  not  the  most  direct  road  to  the  south,  danger 
had  not  been  anticipated  in  that  quarter  by  King  George’s 
Government.  Hence  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to 
suffer  neglect,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  no 
weighty  concentration  of  forces  had  been  attempted  there. 

What  was  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  Scottish 
invaders  was  that  the  route  they  chose  was  along  roads 
not  easily  adapted  to  the  passage  of  a  regular  army  such 
as  Wade  had  under  his  command  in  the  Tyne  valley  ;  the 
more  lightly  equipped  Highlanders  could  penetrate  where 
the  redcoats  would  find  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  follow 
in  pursuit  or  engage  in  battle.  By  taking  the  west  road 
the  whole  wild  region  of  the  Cheviot  and  Pennine  watershed 
lay  as  a  barrier  between  Wade  and  the  rebels  ;  and  the  old 
Field-Marshal,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  route 
followed  by  the  Jacobite  army,  must  have  grimly  reflected 
how  well  he  had  taught  the  Highlandmen  to  avoid  the 
military  highroads  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  principal  maker  only  a  few  years  before.  He  was  soon 
to  find  out  by  bitter  experience  what  a  winter  campaign 
meant  in  moorland  country. 

To  deceive  him  the  rebels  made  a  feint  of  entering 
England  by  way  of  Berwick,  but  on  November  9  their 
reunited  columns  approached  the  city  of  Carlisle  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  Even  in  the  nine  or  ten  days  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  left  Edinburgh  almost  6000  strong, 
the  desertions  from  the  ranks  amounted  to  no  less  than 
a  sixth  of  the  whole. 

The  English  Border  city  made  a  brave  show  at  first 
of  holding  out  against  the  Scots  invaders,  and  Wolfe  on 
November  14  informs  his  mother  of  a  rumour  in  Newcastle 
that  ‘  the  Pretender’s  people  ’  had  been  repulsed  with  loss 
in  their  attack  on  Carlisle,  but  he  adds  cautiously  and,  as 
events  proved,  rightly — ‘  this,  however,  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon.’  As  a  fact  the  proceedings  of  both  the 
Royal  and  the  rebel  commands  before  Carlisle  are  open 
to  criticism. 

Colonel  Durand,  who  held  Carlisle  Castle  for  the 
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Government,  had  under  his  command  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  militia  whose  courage  failed  them  as  the 
enemy  drew  nearer  to  the  city  gates.  Durand  had  sent  a 
letter  by  express  to  Wade  at  Newcastle,  acquainting  him 
of  the  measures  he  was  taking  to  defend  his  post  and  the 
city,  and  Wade’s  answer  was  received  five  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  rebels  before  the  walls.  It  was  depressing 
to  a  degree,  and  profoundly  affected  the  spirits  of  the 
defenders.  The  Marshal  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief.  Whereupon  several  officers  of  the  militia  desired 
Colonel  Durand  to  open  the  city  gates  and  allow  them  to 
go  out  in  the  night  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  their 
men.  Durand  refused,  and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to 
stand  to  their  arms.  Although  they  obeyed  him  that 
night,  the  majority  of  the  militia  had  had  by  this  time 
quite  enough  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  hopeless  and 
dangerous  resistance.  The  following  morning  they  said  so 
in  a  written  communication  to  the  commanding  officer. 
Durand  met  them  and  personally  urged  them  ‘  not  to 
think  of  giving  up  when  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
danger.’ 1  They  thought  otherwise  ;  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  further  to  endanger  their  lives  and  town  property. 

In  this  way  was  the  old  Border  city  already  doomed 
before  suffering  serious  assault.  The  braver  spirits  among 
its  inhabitants  resolved  to  retire  into  the  castle  and  defend 
it.  To  their  honour  be  it  said  that  a  number  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  militia  joined  the  weak  military  garrison 
with  about  400  of  their  men,  and  it  was  decided  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Marshal  Wade  an  account  of  their  intention 
to  defend  themselves.  The  same  evening  the  Mayor 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  Governor  of  the 
castle,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  make  terms  with  the 
enemy  at  the  gates.  Colonel  Durand  immediately  sent 
his  engineer  to  spike  the  guns  on  the  town  walls. 

Mindful  of  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  Jacobite 
occupation  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  Prince  Charles’s 
answer  to  those  of  the  townsmen  and  militia  who  were 
prepared  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  his  army  was  that  he 
would  grant  no  terms  to  the  city  unless  the  castle  was  also 
surrendered.  Thereupon,  to  save  needless  slaughter,  a 

1  Narrative  of  Dr.  Waugh,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  quoted 
m  Terry’s  The  Forty-Five,  pp.  67-70. 
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council  of  war  decided  to  give  up  both  town  and  fortress, 
and  on  November  15  Carlisle  capitulated. 

Colonel  Durand  was  court-martialled  the  following  year 
for  surrendering  the  castle  to  the  Jacobites  almost  without 
firing  a  shot  in  its  defence,  and  was  acquitted.  It  was  a 
dismissal  to  save  face,  for  Durand  had  critics  even  in  his 
own  weak  garrison,  who  thought  he  might  have  acted  with 
more  resolution.  When  Wolfe  passed  through  the  town 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  just  after  finally 
shaking  the  dust  of  Scotland  from  his  feet  in  the  autumn 
of  1753,  he  viewed  the  thick  city  walls  and  the  old  Border 
castle  which  he  had  marched  in  vain  to  relieve  in  the  ’45, 
and  he  tells  his  mother  1  that  it  ‘  is  a  fortress  that  ought 
by  no  means  to  have  been  given  up  to  the  rebels  in  the 
manner  it  was.  The  present  Governor2  would  not,  nor, 
I  dare  say,  ever  will  surrender  it  into  such  hands.’ 

1  From  Carlisle,  September  17,  1753. 

2  Colonel  John  Stanwix  (1690-1766),  Governor  of  Carlisle  Castle  in 
1753,  when  Wolfe, in  command  of  the  20th  Foot,  passed  through  the  Border 
city  on  his  way  south  from  Glasgow,  was  the  representative  of  an  old 
county  family  in  Cumberland,  identified  with  Stanwix  near  Carlisle.  The 
Stanwixes  crossed  the  path  of  the  Wolfes,  father  and  son,  in  a  curious  way. 
Colonel  Stanwix  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Brigadier- General  Thomas 
Stanwix,  who  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  12th  Foot  in  1717 
and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1725,  being  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
that  regiment  by  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  Whetham,  whose  wife  was 
a  sister  of  Wolfe’s  mother,  and  whose  successor  in  turn  was  Colonel 
Duroure.  John  Stanwix  was  appointed  major  of  one  of  the  new  Marine 
regiments  brought  into  being  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  1739, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Wolfe’s  father  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  1st  Marine  Regiment  of  that  time.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Edward  Wolfe  knew  both  the  Stanwixes,  uncle  and  nephew,  perhaps 
serving  under  the  one  (but  not  in  the  12th  Foot)  and  being  the  senior 
officer  of  the  other.  The  uncommunicative  elder  Wolfe  had  not  prepared 
his  son  for  meeting  an  old  regimental  friend  in  Carlisle,  and  James  Wolfe’s 
surprise  is  evident  when  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Carlisle  in  1753  about 
Colonel  Stanwix.  ‘  I  believe  you  are  acquainted,’  he  observes  ;  ‘  at  least, 
he  inquired  much  after  my  father’s  health  and  yours.  He  has  been 
extremely  civil  to  our  people.’  Stanwix  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  City  of 
Carlisle  in  December  1746,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Castle  in 
1752.  In  1754  he  was  made  deputy  quartermaster-general.  Between 
1756  and  1760  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Indian  and  French  frontier 
warfare.  He  came  to  America  as  colonel- commandant  of  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  60th  or  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Southern  District  of  North  America  with 
headquarters  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  being  Monckton’s  predecessor  in  that 
capacity.  In  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Albany  and  thence  to  the 
Oneida  portage  on  the  Mohawk,  where  he  built  a  fort  known  as  Fort 
Stanwix.  In  1759,  while  Wolfe  was  at  Quebec,  Stanwix  was  guarding  the 
western  border  of  Pennsylvania,  repairing  Fort  Duquesne,  renamed  lort 
Pitt  or  Pittsburg,  and  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  Indians.  He  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  June  25,  1759,  and  on  his  return 
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§2 

Although  Wade  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief  for  the  faint-hearted  defenders  of  Carlisle,  neverthe¬ 
less  he  made  an  attempt  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  He  had,  of  course,  to  remain  in 
Newcastle  until  he  was  definitely  assured  what  route  the 
Jacobite  army  was  taking  to  invade  England,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  Young  Pretender  was  over  the  Esk  before 
the  Field-Marshal  dared  to  set  his  forces  in  motion.  It 
has  been  customary  to  charge  Wade  with  fatal  indecision 
in  this  crisis,  but  he  had  the  whole  of  the  North  of  England 
from  Solway  to  the  North  Sea  to  watch  and  guard,  and 
with  the  troops  at  his  command  Newcastle  was  his  obvious 
base.  Perhaps  better  than  most  military  men  of  his  day, 
he  knew  what  a  midwinter  march  across  high  moorlands 
covered  with  deep  snow  would  impose  on  troops  hitherto 
accustomed  to  go  into  winter  quarters  and  quite  unused 
to  the  rigours  of  a  winter  campaign. 

On  November  16  he  set  out  from  Newcastle  to  march 
up  the  steep  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Tyne.  Winter  had 
set  in  early  that  year.  Rain  and  sleet  in  the  lower 
Tyne  were  succeeded  by  snow  on  the  upland  tracts.  It 
took  his  army  fifteen  hours  to  cover  ten  miles.  It  had 
been  arranged  to  start  at  daylight,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding,  Dutch  mercenaries  led  the  van  and,  it 
is  said,  delayed  the  march  for  some  hours.  Majors-General 
Howard  and  Oglethorpe  and  Brigadiers  Cholmondley  and 
Mordaunt  went  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  to 
encourage  the  men.  It  was  eight  o’clock  at  night  and 
very  dark  before  the  advance  line  got  into  camp  at 
Ovingham,  and  although  the  soldiers  trudged  along  with 
great  cheerfulness,  yet  the  roads  were  so  cut  up  with 
traffic  and  crusted  with  ice  that  many  men  of  the  rearguard 
dropped  out  through  excessive  fatigue.  Majors-General 
Huske  and  Oglethorpe  found  it  necessary  to  send  out 
countrymen  with  lights  and  carts  to  bring  in  the  tired  men, 
and  on  this  work  they  were  engaged  until  morning. 

to  England  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
afterwards  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  lost  at  sea, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  while  crossing  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin 
in  a  leaky  ship. 
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On  the  17th  the  march  was  continued  to  Hexham, 
where  the  first  line  arrived  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  rear  did  not  come  up  until  midnight. 
At  Hexham  Wade  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Carlisle  town  and  castle,  and  he  decided  to  turn  back  to 
Newcastle.  So  bad  was  the  going  that  not  until  the  22nd 
did  his  thoroughly  exhausted  troops  return  to  the  quarters 
whence  they  had  set  out  a  week  before.1  On  the  30th  of 
the  same  month  the  Jacobites  issued  at  Manchester  a 
sarcastic  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Charles 
had  ordered  several  bridges  pulled  down  to  delay  his  march 
to  be  repaired  forthwith,  so  that  ‘  if  any  forces  that  were 
with  General  Wade  be  coming  this  road,  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.'’  Old  Grandmother  Wade  could  not  wade 
through  snow,  said  the  Jacobite  punsters.2 

Wade  has  been  roundly  criticised  for  thus  turning 
right-about  face  at  Hexham,  and,  however  severe  the 
weather  and  impassable  the  roads,  it  is  difficult  to  defend 
his  decision.  Had  he  persevered  he  would  have  thrown 
his  troops  across  the  Carlisle  road,  blocked  the  way  back 
to  the  North  for  the  greatly  daring  little  army  of  rebels 
then  on  its  way  Londonwards  and  might  even  have  brought 
the  campaign  to  a  close  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

§3 

Wade  allowed  his  sorely  tried  troops  to  rest  in  quarters 
in  Newcastle  for  a  few  days  after  their  abortive  march  to 
Hexham  and  back.  Many  of  them  were  prostrate  with 
fatigue  and  dysentery,  and  only  the  solicitous  care  taken  of 
them  by  the  townspeople  restored  them  to  better  health. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  army  was  fit  to  take 
the  road  again.  By  the  25th  the  horse  had  reached  Dar¬ 
lington  and  Richmond,  and  on  the  29th  Marshal  Wade 
with  the  infantry  arrived  at  Piercebridge  on  the  borders 
of  County  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Wetherby  in  the  West  Riding,  which  he  entered  on 
December  5,  the  same  day  that  the  Jacobite  army  at 
Derby  decided  on  retreat  to  the  North.  Here  he  quartered 
his  troops  among  the  neighbouring  villages,  judging  this 
to  be  a  convenient  centre  for  intercepting  the  enemy 

1  Ray’s  Compleat  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  121-123. 

*  Chambers’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  187. 
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should  he  attempt  to  return  northwards,  or  for  co-operating 
most  effectively  with  the  rapidly  gathering  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Lichfield.  Three  days  later,  at 
Ferrybridge,  Wade  decided  to  march  directly  by  Wakefield 
and  Halifax  into  Lancashire,  so  as  to  challenge  the  rebels 
on  their  way  north,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield  on  the 
10th  he  was  advised  that  the  main  body  of  the  Jacobite 
forces  was  already  at  Manchester  with  the  vanguard 
moving  on  to  Preston.  Twice  had  Wade  sought  battle 
and  it  was  denied  him,  first  by  the  elements  and  secondly 
by  the  rapid  march  of  the  Highland  invaders. 

Realising  the  futility  of  the  pursuit,  the  aged  Field- 
Marshal  detached  Major-General  Oglethorpe  with  the 
cavalry  under  his  command  to  join  Cumberland,  who  was 
following  hard  on  the  Highlanders’  heels,  while  he  himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  fell  back  on  Newcastle  to  guard 
the  Great  North  Road.  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Preston  on 
the  13th,  an  hour  after  the  rebels’  rearguard  left  it,  having 
ridden  in  three  days  over  snow  and  ice  about  a  hundred 
miles.  At  this  town  he  linked  up  with  Cumberland’s  army, 
and  about  a  week  later  Wade  further  reinforced  the  pursuit 
by  sending  westward  a  considerable  body  of  infantry. 

Before  Christmas  Cumberland’s  army  was  in  front  of 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Carlisle,  a  day  or  two  after  Prince 
Charles  and  his  forces  had  marched  out  and  said  good-bye 
to  English  soil  for  ever.  The  doomed  Jacobite  garrison 
of  300  men  within  the  city,  left  behind  to  satisfy  the  sense¬ 
less  vanity  of  a  princely  adventurer,  was  not  long  kept  in 
suspense  as  to  its  fate.  Some  eighteen-pounders  were 
brought  up  from  Whitehaven,  and  before  the  siege  was 
little  more  than  begun,  the  defenders  were  anxious  to  know 
what  the  terms  of  capitulation  might  be.  On  the  30th 
the  town  and  castle  were  surrendered  unconditionally,  and 
in  King  George’s  name  Brigadier  Bligh,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  20th  Foot,  took  possession  of  the  city 
with  a  force  of  1100  infantry.  The  uniform  of  the  20th 
was  much  the  worse  for  wear  after  three  years’  campaigns 
in  the  Low  Countries,  but  the  men  themselves  were  in 
high  spirits. 

A  dozen  officers  of  the  unfortunate  garrison  were  after¬ 
wards  hanged  and  quartered  in  London,  and  the  head  of 
Francis  Towneley,  the  English  Jacobite,  was  exposed  on 
Temple  Bar  for  the  curious  to  see.  After  driving  the 
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Jacobites  under  arms  across  the  Scottish  Border  and  re¬ 
establishing  the  King’s  authority  in  Carlisle  and  the  North 
of  England  generally,  Cumberland  was  recalled  to  the 
capital,  which  he  reached  post-haste  on  January  5,  1746. 
With  some  of  his  own  men,  supported  by  the  heterogeneous 
army  assembled  at  Finchley  in  defence  of  London,  the 
immediate  task  before  him  was  to  repel  the  threat  of  a 
Irench  landing  on  the  South  Coast.  The  Rebellion  was 
not  yet  stamped  out,  but  armed  resistance  in  England  and 
Wales  to  the  established  Government  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  crowded  six  weeks’  march  to  Derby  and  back,  although 
it  had  ^  temporarily  paralysed  London  and  shaken  King 
George’s  throne  to  its  very  base,  had  none  the  less  shown 
militant  Jacobitism  to  be  an  utterly  spent  force  south  of 
the  Tweed.  From  the  moment  the  retreat  from  Derby 
was  ordered,  the  sun  of  the  Stuart  cause  began  to  set, 
even  in  Scotland. 


§4 

But  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  was  still  in  the  field, 
and  a  large  part  of  Scotland  remained  under  Jacobite 
administration  and  threat.  The  severest  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  yet  to  be  undertaken  before  the  Rebellion  could 
be  crushed.  Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians  had  been  re¬ 
covered  for  the  King  before  Carlisle  fell  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  investment  of  it,  but  the  Royal  army  in 
Scotland  was  not  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  and 
equipment  to  offer  battle  to  the  Highlanders,  who  had 
indeed  suffered  a  demoralising  setback  in  England,  but 
whose  ranks  were  being  doubled  by  new  recruits  now 
assembled  in  Perth.  To  meet  such  menace  one  of  the 
English  armies  from  Carlisle  or  Newcastle  was  urgently 
required.  Both  were  considerably  exhausted  by  their 
marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  Midland  and  Northern 
counties,  but  of  the  two  Wade’s  was  the  better  for  the 
duty  to  be  done,  even  although  in  his  ranks  much  sickness 
continued.  We  read  of  £300  being  sent  to  him  from 
London,  raised  in  the  capital  by  voluntary  subscription  to 
help  the  recovery  of  those  in  his  command  who  were  still 
under  medical  care. 

At  this  juncture  Field-Marshal  Wade  ceases  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  campaign.  Unjustly,  as  we  think, 
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his  failure  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebels  over  the 
Border  was  a  count  against  him,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries  his  decision  to  return  from  Hexham  tore  his 
military  reputation  to  shreds .  A  younger  and  more  vigorous 
man  was  needed  to  lead  the  army  into  Scotland,  and 
George  II  and  Cumberland  believed  they  had  found  him 
in  Lieutenant-General  Henry  Hawley.  Accordingly  he 
was  appointed  in  Wade’s  stead,  and  became  Commander - 
in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  North  Britain,  with 
Major-General  Huske  second-in-command. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Brigade-Major  Wolfe  welcomed 
this  change  in  command.  He  had  already  had  experience 
of  Wade  s  limitations  as  General  in  the  Flanders  campaign 
of  1744,  and  his  new  superior  officers  were  well  known  to 
him.  Huske,  who  was  a  competent  if  otherwise  undis¬ 
tinguished  soldier  of  the  old  school,  was  his  father’s  friend 
and  had  shown  the  younger  Wolfe  personal  kindness  at 
Ghent  three  years  before.  Hawley — ‘  Hangman  Hawley  ’ 
of  bitter  Jacobite  memories — was  a  man  of  coarser  clay, 
blunt  and  brutal.  His  enemies  spread  the  rumour  that 
he  was  a  natural  son  of  George  I,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  support  of  this  scandal,  although  George  II  was  sin¬ 
gularly  tolerant  of  his  inefficiency  as  a  soldier,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Hawley  were  curiously  alike  in  their  characters 
and  temperaments.  He  was  brave  and  fearless,  but  of 
very  ordinary  ability  as  a  military  leader.  He  had  served 
under  Argyll  in  the  ’15,  and  as  he  had  charged  in  the  right 
wing  of  King  George  I’s  army  at  Sheriffmuir,  when  Mar’s 
Highlanders  had  been  repulsed  with  comparative  ease  by 
the  cavalry,  he  confidently  believed  that  he  could  meet  the 
Young  Pretender’s  volunteer  forces  with  a  trifling  force 
of  regulars  and  put  all  the  rebels  to  flight.  He  spoke 
with  contempt  of  those  who  had  faced  the  charge  of  the 
lghlanders  only  to  break  and  fly.  This  braggart  was 
a  veteran  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  should  have 
known  better  than  to  speak  in  such  a  strain.  He  was 
about  sixty-seven  years  old  when  he  was  given  supreme 
command  over  the  army  formerly  under  Wade,  and  in  a 
month  he  lost  it,  so  swiftly  did  Nemesis  overtake  him. 

Wolfe,  who  was  very  soon  to  know  Hawley  more 
intimately  and  to  be  given  opportunities  of  seeing  this 
tough  old  soldier  at  close  range,  had  no  illusions  about 
his  character  and  abilities.  Ten  years  later  his  estimate 
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of  Hawley  is  stinging  and  disdainful.  Writing  to  his 
mother  from  Canterbury,  November  5,  1755,  Wolfe  thus 
dismisses  him  :  ‘  General  Hawley  is  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  keep  us  all  in  order  ;  if  there  is  an  invasion,  they 
could  not  make  use  of  a  more  unfit  person.  The  troops 
dread  his  severity,  hate  the  man,  and  hold  his  military 
knowledge  in  contempt.’  But  the  young  officer  of  1745 
dared  not  write,  whatever  he  may  have  thought,  what  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  1755  was  frank  enough  to  commit 
to  paper. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  VII 


GENERAL  HAWLEY’S  ADVANCE  INTO  SCOTLAND  TO  MEET 

PRINCE  CHARLES 

§1 

Sickness  in  the  ranks  notwithstanding,  several  detach¬ 
ments  of  Hawley’s  army  were  over  the  Tweed  and  on 
Scottish  soil  before  New  Year’s  Day,  1746.  The  march 
of  the  main  body  was  facilitated  by  the  people  of  the 
Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  East  Lothian,  who  brought  horses 
to  transport  the  baggage  and  provisions  to  regale  the  men. 
At  Dunbar,  Aberlady,  and  other  seaside  and  market  towns 
they  were  entertained  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  district. 
On  approaching  Edinburgh  Gardiner’s  and  Hamilton’s 
Dragoons  came  out  to  meet  the  army  from  Newcastle 
and  to  congratulate  Hawley  on  his  promotion  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  It  was  an  ill  omen  that  they  should  salute  the 
new  Commander-in-Chief  near  the  recent  battlefield  of 
Prestonpans,  and  Hawley  with  grim  humour  did  not  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  rubbing  salt  into  their  wounds. 
He  brusquely  ordered  the  men  to  sheathe  their  swords 
and  to  see  that  they  used  them  to  better  purpose  in  the 
campaign  about  to  ensue.  Sir  John  Cope  must  have 
chuckled  when  he  heard  the  story  and  its  epilogue  of 
Falkirk. 

Edinburgh  hailed  the  arrival  of  Hawley  and  his  army 
with  satisfaction.  The  city  was  illuminated  in  honour  of 
the  occasion  ;  the  shuttered  windows  of  absent  Jacobites 
were  broken  by  the  time-serving  mob  ;  and  an  association 
was  formed  among  the  loyal  citizens  to  provide  the  troops 
with  blankets.  Yet  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  King 
George  and  of  friendliness  towards  his  army  did  not  deceive 
the  seasoned  Flanders  troops  ;  they  had  had  experience 
of  such  protestations  abroad  and  knew  their  value  ;  and 
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Edinburgh’s  loyalty  had  recently  been  put  to  the  test  and 
found  wanting.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  alone  had  stood 
firm  while  the  Jacobite  tide  of  insurrection  had  flowed  and 
ebbed  around  the  Rock.  The  fervour  of  the  townspeople 
over  the  new  arrivals  was  as  clearly  an  expression  of 
relief  from  the  fear  of  a  second  visit  from  Prince  Charles’s 
army  as  it  was  a  desire  to  identify  themselves  at  once 
with  the  winning  side. 

Wolfe  therefore  entered  the  capital  of  Scotland  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  with  a  prejudice  against  it.  He 
was  in  ‘  the  country  of  the  enemy,’  and  although  he  never 
knew  Edinburgh  well  during  his  years  of  residence  in 
Scotland  nor  stayed  in  it  long  at  any  time,  his 
dislike  of  the  town  remained,  and  he  passed  through  it 
on  his  way  north  or  south  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  business  that  called  him  to  the  capital  was  sometimes 
of  a  disagreeable  nature,  as  at  his  first  introduction  to  it. 
Four  years  after  this  time  he  tells  his  mother,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Glasgow  on  October  2,  1749,  that  ‘  After 
Christmas,  when  the  company  comes  into  Edinburgh,  and 
the  place  is  in  all  its  perfection  of  dirt  and  gaiety,  I’ll 
repair  thither,  and  stay  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  will 
help  to  dispel  melancholy,  and  I  have  been  told  that  a 
certain  smell  is  a  remedy  for  the  vapours  ;  there  I  can’t 
fail  to  meet  the  cure.’ 


§2 

Hawley  was  anxious  to  push  on,  exhausted  though  his 
troops  were  by  their  march  from  Newcastle  and  the  bitter 
winter  weather.  By  January  10,  1746,  he  conceived  every¬ 
thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  advance  against 
the  Jacobite  army.  One  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  round  which,  as  well  as  at 
Perth  and  Linlithgow,  Prince  Charles’s  men  lay  encamped. 
Hawley  had  been  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  all  the  divisions 
of  his  army  which  he  could  count  upon  at  that  time. 
Four  to  five  thousand  Hessians  had  sailed  from  William- 
stadt  for  Leith  on  January  1  and  were  hourly  expected 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  8.  Without  them,  how¬ 
ever,  King  George’s  army  comprised  almost  8000  men, 
of  whom  1300  were  horse,  and  Hawley  now  considered 
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himself  to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  offer  battle 
to  the  rebels. 

He  was  anxious,  indeed,  to  bring  this  disagreeable 
campaign  to  a  swift  and  victorious  close.  There  was  no 
extreme  urgency  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle  ; 
General  Blakeney  was  more  than  holding  his  own  there, 
although  Hawley  in  Edinburgh  may  not  have  known  it. 
A  more  serious  consideration  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  the  fleeting  but  undoubted  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Highland  army,  which  at  this  time  equalled  his  own 
in  numbers  if  not  in  equipment.  It  is  pertinent  to  observe 
how  very  much  less  effective  the  Young  Chevalier’s  army 
became  the  larger  it  grew  by  threat  and  bribe.  The 
heroic  days  of  the  Rebellion  were  those  when  the  Jacobites 
under  arms  mustered  less  than  5000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  January  13  Major-General  Huske 
set  out  from  Edinburgh  in  command  of  five  infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  the  Glasgow  Militia,  and  Hamilton’s  and  Ligonier’s 
(formerly  Gardiner’s)  Dragoons,  and  reached  Linlithgow 
that  evening,  a  party  of  Jacobites  under  Lord  George 
Murray  retiring  before  him  to  Falkirk.  The  following  day 
three  other  regiments— Barrell’s,  Howard’s,  and  Pulteney’s, 
the  4th,  3rd,  and  13th  Foot — marched  west  to  Barrows- 
tounness,  the  modern  Bo’ness,  to  be  ready  to  support 
Huske  should  he  be  suddenly  attacked  ;  and  the  day  after, 
the  rest  of  the  army,  with  the  artillery,  followed  the  same 
road  to  the  west.  On  the  16th  Huske  took  possession  of 
Falkirk,  and  was  joined  there  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  John 
Campbell  (afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll)  with  1000  men  of 
his  clan.  On  the  same  day  Hawley  arrived  with  the 
artillery;  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  Cobham’s 
Dragoons  came  up;  and  King  George’s  forces,  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  experienced  veterans  and  zealous 
volunteers,  encamped  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  on  a 
battlefield  hallowed  in  the  annals  of  the  wars  for  Scottish 
liberty  since  the  days  of  Wallace.  Here  the  Royal  troops 
learned  that  the  Highlanders  were  forming  to  give  them 
battle.  Across  the  half-dozen  miles  of  flat  country  which 
separated  the  two  armies  the  camp  fires  of  both  were 
visible. 
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§3 

On  Christmas  Day,  1745,  the  Van  of  the  Jacobite  army 
in  its  retreat  to  Scotland  had  entered  the  town  of  Glasgow, 
where  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  months  the  rebel 
forces  were  allowed  to  rest  and  refurnish.  Since  they  left 
Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  October  they  had  marched  about 
580  miles,  or  more  than  ten  miles  per  day,  and  they  were 
urgently  in  need  of  clothes  and  boots.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  refit  the  rank  and  file,  but  even  the 
few  days’  respite  was  disturbed  by  the  news  of  Hawley’s 
rapid  advance  along  the  East  Coast ;  and  many  of  Charles’s 
military  advisers  were  anxious  that  Edinburgh  should  be 
taken  possession  of  a  second  time,  or  that  the  Jacobite 
army  should  press  forward  ‘  to  East  Lothian  to  oblidge 
General  Hawley.’ 1  But  the  Young  Chevalier’s  men  were 
in  no  fit  state  for  such  a  daring  enterprise,  and  although 
when  they  left  Glasgow  finally  on  January  3,  1746,  they 
were  refreshed,  revigorated,  and  many  of  them  reclothed, 
it  was  more  important  for  them  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Lord  John  Drummond  and  other  Jacobites  and  French 
allies  awaiting  them  beyond  the  Forth  than  attempt  again 
to  surprise  the  capital  into  surrender.  A  feint  was  made 
towards  Edinburgh,  indeed,  but  Stirling  was  the  real 
rendezvous  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  which  left 
Glasgow,  and  on  January  5  the  old  town  by  the  winding 
Forth  was  invested  by  the  rebels.  On  the  8th,  after 
tedious  negotiations,  Stirling  capitulated,  but  General 
Blakeney  continued  to  hold  the  castle  against  what 
appeared  to  be  overwhelming  odds.  The  Jacobites  could 
now  count  on  an  effective  force  of  something  like  8000  men 
— almost  double  the  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
brilliant  march  into  the  very  heart  of  England.  While 
busily  engaged  in  consolidating  their  latest  recruits,  they 
entered  at  the  same  time  upon  the  futile  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle.  In  the  sight  of  all  its  defenders  ground  was  broken 
before  it  on  the  10th. 

When  the  English  General  marched  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  relief  of  the  loyal  garrison  at  Stirling,  Prince  Charles 
immediately  decided  to  advance  and  meet  him  halfway. 
He  drew  up  his  men  on  Plean  Moor,  about  seven  miles 

1  Lord  Elcho. 
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from  Falkirk,  and  then  by  a  series  of  baffling  ruses  and 
sudden  marches  succeeded  in  thoroughly  confusing  the 
leading  officers  of  Hawley’s  army  and  out-generalling 
Hawley  himself.  As  in  the  political  sphere  so  in  the 
military,  Charles  Edward  proved  himself  to  be  to  his  foes 
an  entirely  uncertain  combination  of  audacity  and  fool¬ 
hardiness.  Had  not  the  natural  military  genius  of  his 
lieutenant-general,  Lord  George  Murray,  intervened  to 
save  him  from  himself,  long  ere  this  time  disaster  would 
have  surely  overtaken  his  fortunes  and  his  friends. 

Hawley,  like  the  somewhat  uninspired  Royal  personages 
whose  servant  he  was,  under-estimated  Jacobite  zeal  and 
bravery,  was  contemptuous,  as  were  his  officers,  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  untrained  troops,  and  took  no  account 
of  Highland  imagination  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war. 
So  low  was  his  opinion  of  the  rebels  that  he  thought  to 
find  them  scattering  before  his  advance  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  instead  of  actually  coming  forward  to  meet  him. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  at  Callander  House  with  the 
Countess  of  Kilmarnock  ;  and  his  Jacobite  hostess,  whose 
husband  was  in  the  field  against  him,  was  the  siren  who 
wasted  his  time  and  lured  him  from  duty  during  some 
very  critical  hours. 

Charles  was  otherwise  employed.  He  was  manoeuvring 
his  men  before  King  George’s  army  so  as  to  leave  its 
leaders  in  entire  perplexity  as  to  his  point  of  attack.  To 
begin  with,  he  got  the  winter  wind  behind  him  and  conse¬ 
quently  blowing  directly  in  the  face  of  the  King’s  troops. 
His  cavalry  under  Lord  John  Drummond  appeared  on  the 
other  extremity  of  Hawley’s  lines.  A  number  of  his  men, 
with  colours  conspicuously  flying,  were  to  be  seen  marching 
towards  Stirling  and  thus  away  from  the  field  where  the 
main  body  of  his  army  still  lay  ;  while  on  Plean  Moor, 
now  entirely  deserted,  the  great  standard  which  had  marked 
the  position  of  his  headquarters  was  left  to  flaunt  in  the 
breeze.  With  all  those  evidences  of  activity  before  them, 
contradictory  in  themselves,  the  Royal  army  remained  in 
camp,  finding  in  uncertainty  a  reason  for  inaction,  and 
still  unconvinced  that  the  Highlanders  would  dare  to  offer 
battle. 

The  King’s  officers  were  soon  to  be  undeceived.  Hawley 
tarried  at  Callander  House  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
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been  advised  of  the  enemy’s  mysterious  movements,  and 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  and  had  galloped  bareheaded  on  to  the  field, 
the  Jacobites  were  taking  up  a  position  on  the  higher 
ground  of  Falkirk  Moor,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
King’s  army  and  overlooking  it.  Hawley  was  quick 
enough  to  see  that  these  were  the  tactics  that  had  crowned 
with  victory  the  Jacobite  arms  at  Prestonpans.  He 
ordered  the  dragoons  to  make  for  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
anticipate  the  Highlanders.  The  infantry  followed  at 
a  brisk  pace  with  fixed  bayonets.  Thus  before  the  action 
opened  Hawley  was  forcing  his  horse  and  foot  on  to  rough 
ground  which  he  had  never  reconnoitred,  which  was  quite 
unsuited  to  the  movement  of  regular  line  troops  but 
particularly  adapted  to  the  rushing  onslaught  of  hillside 
fighters. 

To  this  sudden  decision  may  be  attributed  most  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  day.  In  the  race  for  possession 
of  the  hill  Hawley’s  modest  artillery  train  of  ten  pieces 
stuck  in  a  swampy  place,  and  the  Falkirk  carters  who  drove 
them  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses  and  scampered  back  to 
Falkirk  town,  glad  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  such  grim 
business.  The  south-west  wind  blew  chill  with  rain  full 
in  the  faces  of  the  Hanoverians  as  they  struggled  forward. 
The  Highlanders  won  the  race  and  the  dragoons  were 
obliged  to  occupy  lower  ground,  while  a  morass  prevented 
the  left  of  the  Royal  army  from  deploying  farther  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  Jacobite  army  outflanked  it  in  that 
direction. 

As  finally  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  rebels  occupied 
slightly  higher  ground.  Although  both  sides  had  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  broad  ridge  of  the  moor,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Jacobite  army  was  more  firmly  established  there,  while 
more  of  Hawley’s  men,  those  on  his  right  wing,  clung  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  A  steep  ravine,  not  easy  to  cross  in 
face  of  opposition,  lay  between  two-thirds  of  Hawley’s 
army  and  about  one-half  of  the  Prince’s  army,  and  on 
account  of  the  broken  character  of  the  ground  and  because 
neither  side  entirely  faced  the  other,  the  wings  of  both 
were  invisible  to  either.  The  English  foot,  like  the  J acobite 
rank  and  file,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  horse 
in  front  on  the  ridge  of  the  moor  and  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Barren’s  Regiment,  with  Captain  Wolfe  perhaps  at  the 
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head  of  his  company,  but  more  likely  acting  as  brigade- 
major  under  General  Huske,  was  in  the  second  line  at  the 
extreme  right  behind  the  Royal  Scots,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  and  facing  the  ravine.  On  the  other  side  of  it  stood 
the  men  of  Appin  and  Lochiel’s  clan. 

General  Huske  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Hawley’s 
army  ;  Hawley  himself  was  in  the  left  with  the  dragoons. 
In  number  the  two  armies  were  almost  equal,  amounting 
to  about  8000  men  each ;  and  neither  side  had  any 
artillery.  Hawley’s  was  fast  stuck  in  a  bog  below  ;  the 
Highlanders,  strangely  enough,  had  also  left  theirs  behind. 
It  was  to  be  a  battle  of  men  armed  for  war,  an  ordeal  of 
strength  and  courage  ;  and  the  boom  of  cannon  was  to 
play  no  part  in  this  curious  struggle. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FALKIRK,  JANUARY  17,  1746 

§1 

It  was  almost  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
action  opened.  The  short  midwinter  day  was  merging 
into  night,  so  dark  it  was  under  a  lowering  rain-laden 
sky.  The  initial  moves  of  the  battle  followed  what  were 
the  recognised  and  conventional  tactics  of  the  time.  The 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  Hamilton’s,  Ligonier’s,  and 
Cobham’s,  comprising  1300  men,  most  of  whom  were  on 
the  level  top  of  the  moor,  after  making  several  feints  to 
draw  the  Jacobite  fire,  moved  slowly  forward.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Highland  army  immediately  advanced  to  meet 
them.  Eight  minutes  later  the  horse  going  at  a  sharp  trot 
and  in  good  order  came  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  Macdonald 
regiments  of  the  rebel  right  wing,  gave  the  order  to  fire. 

The  effect  was  immediate,  the  execution  severe.  The 
dragoons  were  instantly  broken  and  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  runaways  of  Prestonpans — Hamilton’s  and  Gardiner’s 
(now  Ligonier’s) — were  thrown  backward  over  the  prone 
left  wing  of  their  own  foot ;  Cobham’s  fled  down  the 
ravine  to  receive  the  rebel  fire  from  its  crest.  The  handful 
of  brave  men  who  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Highlanders  could  not  affect  the  immediate  issue.  Their 
horses  were  stabbed  by  dirks  in  the  belly,  their  riders 
dragged  from  the  saddle  by  the  simple  expedient  of  seizing 
the  tails  of  their  long-skirted  coats. 

The  repulse  of  the  dragoons,  the  confusion  into  which 
they  contrived  to  throw  their  own  side,  so  elated  the 
clansmen  that  they  could  not  be  restrained,  and,  sword  in 
hand,  a  wild  rush  was  made  upon  the  front  line  of  the 
King’s  army.  Even  so,  the  Highlanders  were  not  to  be 
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allowed  to  take  the  entire  initiative  after  their  first  sur¬ 
prising  success.  Assisted  by  a  party  of  horse,  the  right 
wing  of  Hawley’s  army  gallantly  charged  the  left  of  the 
Jacobite  army  directly  opposite  to  it,  but  as  three  regiments 
outflanked  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  forces  at  this  point, 
Barrell’s  amongst  them,  they  were  not  engaged  at  the 
outset.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Jacobite  front  line, 
augmented  by  a  considerable  number  of  men  from  the 
second  line  impatient  for  the  fray,  closed  with  the  Royal 
forces,  and  fighting  for  a  few  minutes  was  general.  But 
the  onset  was  of  no  avail.  The  front  line  of  English 
soldiers  and  most  of  the  second  line,  blinded  by  the 
merciless  storm  full  in  their  faces,  their  muskets  rendered 
useless  by  the  rain,  and  hampered  in  hand-to-hand  fighting 
by  their  stiff  uniforms  and  heavy  accoutrements,  suddenly 
crumpled  up  before  the  fierce  attack  of  the  men  from  the 
hills  and  turned  about  in  disorder  for  Falkirk,  bearing 
Hawley  himself  along  with  them.  In  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action  the  main  body  of  Hawley’s 
regulars  was  in  disorderly  retreat,  and  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  had  won  his  last  set  battle. 


§2 

All  was  not  yet  lost.  The  three  regiments  that  out¬ 
flanked  the  rebel  left  wing  and  were  protected  from  frontal 
attack  by  the  ravine  and  two  squadrons  of  Cobham’s 
Dragoons,  gallantly  stood  their  ground  under  General 
Huske  and  Brigadier  Cholmondley.  Their  position  in  the 
field  had  made  them  unwilling  spectators  rather  than 
active  participants  in  the  initial  fighting.  Wolfe  was 
among  those  who  did  not  forsake  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Barrell’s  Regiment  was  afterwards  specially  marked  out 
for  the  distinction  of  having  behaved  bravely  on  an 
occasion  which  reflected  little  credit  and  less  glory  on 
King  George’s  arms.  It  stood  intact,  and  after  the  first 
shock  of  the  attack  formed  in  brigade  with  part  of  two 
front-line  regiments— Price’s  (14th)  and  Ligonier’s  (48th)  ; 
and  these  three  regiments,  supported  by  Howard’s  (3rd) 
and  the  Royal  Scots,  presented  an  unbroken  phalanx  to 
the  enemy  while  Hawley  and  the  principal  body  of  his 
troops  were  flying  for  dear  life  to  the  Edinburgh  road. 

When  the  Highlanders  swung  past  them  in  hot  pursuit 
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of  King  George’s  fugitive  troops  and  seemingly  unconscious 
of  any  danger,  they  were  met  with  an  annihilating  fire  from 
the  steadfast  foot,  who  had  meanwhile  moved  uphill  to 
their  left  as  the  right  of  the  Royal  army  was  overborne 
and  melted  away.  This  volley  instantly  brought  the  rebels 
to  a  halt  and,  in  the  fear  of  an  ambuscade,  obliged  them  to 
fall  back  on  their  former  positions.  The  deadly  precision 
of  this  sustained  fire,  coupled  with  the  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  imperfectly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  winter 
evening,  impressed  the  on-coming  clans  and  undoubtedly 
saved  the  Royal  army  from  being  cut  up  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Cope’s  was  four  months  earlier.  It  enabled 
those  regiments  already  in  retreat  to  reach  Falkirk 
unmolested,  and  it  was  not  until  Lord  George  Murray 
brought  up  the  second  line  of  the  clans  under  his  command 
that  Huske  drew  off  his  men  in  good  order. 

They  carried  with  them  one  prisoner,  Major  Macdonald 
of  Tiendrich,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  by  mistaking 
them  for  his  own  side.  Huske  was  for  shooting  him  at  once 
as  a  rebel,  whose  arms  he  scorned  to  accept,  but  on  the 
intercession  of  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  captain  in  Barrell’s 
Regiment,  Macdonald’s  life  was  spared,  although  he  ulti¬ 
mately  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Carlisle  nine  months 
later.  This  incident  goes  to  prove  that  the  three  regiments 
and  their  supports  marched  off  the  field  with  deliberation, 
and  one  account  says  that  they  withstood  a  mass  attack 
of  the  rebels  twenty  deep,  drove  them  back  and  put  them 
to  flight.  The  fighting  must  have  been  of  a  face-to-face 
nature,  because  by  reason  of  the  rain  and  wind  not  above 
one  in  five  of  the  firelocks  whose  triggers  were  drawn 
went  off.  The  grenadiers  of  Barrell’s  were  also  successful 
in  retrieving  one  of  the  guns  and  bearing  it  off  to  Falkirk, 
where  horses  were  got  to  bring  away  three  others. 

This  orderly  retiral  effectually  covered  the  flight  of 
their  panic-stricken  comrades.  The  pursuit  was  definitely 
broken  off,  and  the  confusion  of  the  field,  made  more 
complete  by  the  midwinter  darkness,  deprived  either  side 
of  bringing  the  battle  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  Just  as 
the  short  winter  day  merged  into  night  without  effort  or 
distinction,  so  it  ended  somehow.  It  was  Sheriffmuir  over 
again,  when  neither  side  was  certain  it  had  won  the  day, 
and  men  of  both  armies  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
Jacobite  right  wing  under  Lord  George  Murray  had  driven 
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Hawley  from  the  field,  and  although  Hawley’s  right  wing 
some  minutes  later  checked  the  Jacobite  left,  success  came 
too  late  to  alter  the  decision  already  given.  The  honours, 
such  as  they  were,  rested  with  Prince  Charles,  for  he  held 
the  field,  his  wild  Highlanders  stripped  the  dead  of  all 
their  clothes  and  secured  as  booty  the  English  camp  and 
its  contents,  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  what 
remained  of  Hawley’s  bogged  artillery.  A  little  later  the 
Jacobites  entered  Falkirk  town  on  the  heels  of  the  army 
now  in  full  retreat,  and  Prince  Charles  slept  there  that 
night.  He  was  never  again  to  lie  so  near  to  the  capital  of 
his  ancestral  kingdom  as  on  this  occasion.  On  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  he  returned  to  Bannockburn,  while  the 
country  folk  living  on  the  fringe  of  Falkirk  Moor,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  officers,  dug  a  spacious  pit  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  into  which  they  threw  the  stripped  corpses 
that  had  lain  all  night,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  like 
a  flock  of  quiet  sheep  among  the  heather. 


§3 

The  Jacobites  lost  no  more  than  32  officers  and  men 
in  the  battle  and  had  120  wounded.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  the  King’s  forces  admitted  the  loss  of  only 
280  altogether — killed,  wounded,  and  missing — but  it  is 
probable  that  many  more  perished  on  the  field  and  in 
pursuit  than  the  Government  for  obvious  reasons  was 
willing  to  allow.  One  account  puts  the  casualties  as  high 
as  30  or  40  officers  and  600  men  killed  and  700  prisoners. 
The  loss  in  the  higher  ranks  was  particularly  severe,  and 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  regimental  officers, 
who  sought  to  rally  their  men,  suffered  most  because  most 
exposed  to  danger ;  just  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
regiments  retreating  in  disorder  before  an  enemy  in  close 
pursuit  were  more  sharply  punished  than  those  who 
retired  in  good  order  without  breaking  rank.  Thus 
Barrell’s  held  together,  did  some  execution,  and  escaped 
without  serious  casualty.1  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 

1  A  private  soldier  of  the  4th  was  chased  down  the  hill  by  a  Highlander, 
but  when  the  Englishman  turned  round  on  level  ground  to  challenge  him 
to  single  combat,  the  man  from  the  hills  fled  in  his  turn  but  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  Brigadier  Cholmondley.  Barrell’s  man  thereupon 
coolly  searched  his  late  enemy  and  found  a  sum  of  no  less  than  sixteen 
guineas  in  his  sporran.  If,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  the  immediate  object 
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this  steadiness  in  action  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  cool 
courage  of  Captain  and  Brigade-Major  Wolfe. 

§4 

Hawley,  passing  through  Falkirk  in  retreat,  made  a 
blundering  attempt  to  fire  his  military  baggage,  but  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  together  with  cannon, 
mortars,  muskets,  powder,  and  regimental  standards.  The 
Royal  army  did  not  halt  until  it  reached  Linlithgow,  ten 
miles  from  its  scene  of  defeat,  and  even  there,  in  the 
absence  of  arms  and  supplies,  it  felt  unsafe.  Next  day  it 
fell  back  on  Edinburgh,  where  it  arrived  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon- — a  beaten  and  much  discredited  force. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  sought  to  cover  his  defeat  by 
bluster,  and  it  is  significant  that  to  all  appearances  he 
successfully  impressed  his  views  of  the  battle  on  most  of 
those  under  him.  Perhaps  they  realised  that  any  criticism 
of  him  would  react  on  themselves.  But  even  Hawley’s 
Royal  masters  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  the  reverse 
was  his  misfortune  more  than  his  fault ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  immediately  recalled  from  the  army 
instead  of  being  merely  superseded  in  the  chief  command. 
Such  failure  as  he  admits  he  lays  to  the  count  of  the  winter 
storm  of  chill  wind  and  rain,  which  stung  the  faces  of  his 
troops,  blinded  them,  and  rendered  their  firelocks  useless. 
He  puts  stress  upon  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  right 
wing  which,  he  avers,  repulsed  the  rebels  and  drove  them 
from  the  field.  The  right  wing  stayed  a  whole  hour  on  the 
field,  and  the  rebels  dared  not  to  molest  it.  In  good  order 
it  then  retired  to  Falkirk.  He  proposed  at  first  to  occupy 
his  camp,  but  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  being 
advised  that  the  enemy  was  endeavouring  to  cut  him  off 
from  Edinburgh,  he  decided  to  march  to  Linlithgow  and 
defeat  this  design.  He  found  that  many  of  the  drivers 
had  galloped  away  with  the  horses,  and  consequently  tents 
and  artillery  had  to  be  left  behind. 

His  explanations,  plausible  as  they  appear,  do  not 
tally  with  the  facts.  His  tactics  were  wrong.  He  was 
completely  out-generalled  by  the  Jacobite  military  staff, 
and  had  Jacobite  discipline  in  the  ranks  been  equal  to 

of  the  first  pursuer  was  robbery,  the  action  of  the  second  may  be  construed 
as  an  intelligent  deduction  from  the  motive  alleged. 
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Jacobite  courage,  it  is  possible  that  Hawley  would  never 
have  survived  the  day  to  offer  any  explanation  of  his 
reverse.  He  conveniently  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stand 
of  his  right  wing,  which  he  justly  commends,  was  made 
after  his  own  disorderly  flight  from  the  field  with  four-fifths 
of  his  horse  and  men.  He  lost  his  cannon,  camp,  and 
supplies,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  had  retired  twenty- 
six  miles  from  the  field.  Were  things  as  he  represented 
them  to  be,  w'hy  did  he  find  it  necessary,  when  once  more 
safe  under  the  guns  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  hang  in  one 
day  four  of  his  own  soldiers  for  cowardice  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  the  poor  wretches  swinging  for  many  hours  from 
two  gibbets  which  this  Valiant  Commander-in-Chief  had 
included  in  his  camp  furnishings  to  hang  rebels  thereon — 
when  caught  ?  His  captain  of  artillery  was  cashiered 
with  infamy,  and  many  of  the  private  soldiers  were  cruelly 
whipped.  But  if  the  winter  weather  of  Scotland  was  to 
blame  for  his  defeat,  why  punish  his  men  for  it  ? 

Wolfe’s  own  honourable  part  in  the  battle,  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  steadiness  of  his  regiment  in  difficult  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  its  retreat  in  good  order  after 
teaching  the  enemy  that  it  could  not  be  molested  with 
impunity,  allowed  him  to  take  only  a  partial  and  somewhat 

one-sided  view  of  the  fortunes  of  the  dav.  What  fell 

•/ 

under  his  own  observation  tallied  more  or  less  with 
Hawley’s  official  description  of  the  engagement,  and  his 
close  association  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  with 
General  Huske  would  predispose  the  young  officer  to 
accept  his  superiors’  point  of  view.  In  a  review  of  the 
day’s  proceedings,  the  least  said  about  them  the  better 
may  have  been  his  final  conclusion.  He  did  not  write  to 
his  father  about  Falkirk,  although  Colonel  Wolfe’s  own 
regiment  of  the  8th  Foot  formed  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
Hawley’s  front-line  infantry,  bore  the  full  brunt  of  the 
Macdonald  onslaught,  had  no  fewer  than  five  captains  and 
one  lieutenant  killed  in  action,1  and  retired  from  the  field 
in  confusion  along  with  the  other  fugitives.  The  only 
extant  reference  made  by  Brigade-Major  Wolfe  to  the 
Falkirk  reverse  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  and  defensive 
letter  which  he  sent  to  his  maternal  uncle,  William 
Sotheron,  in  Yorkshire. 


1  Ray’s  Compleat  History,  p.  276. 
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‘  If  you  have  not  seen  the  Gazette ,’  he  writes  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  January  20,  three  days  after  the  battle,  ‘  you  will 
have  heard  of  our  late  encounter  (for  ’twas  not  a  battle,  as 
neither  side  would  fight)  :  and  possibly  it  will  be  told  you  in 
a  much  worse  light  than  it  really  is.  Though  we  can’t  have 
been  said  to  have  totally  routed  the  enemy,  we  yet  remained 
a  long  time  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  our  cannon, 
not  one  of  which  would  have  been  lost  if  the  drivers  had  not 
left  their  carriages  and  run  off  with  the  horses.  We  left 
Falkirk  and  part  of  our  camp,  because  the  ammunition  of  the 
army — on  which  we  can  only  depend — was  all  wet  and  spoiled  ; 
but  our  retreat  was  in  no  ways  molested  by  the  enemy,  as 
affecting  our  superiority.  The  loss  of  either  side  is  incon¬ 
siderable,  and  we  are  now  making  all  necessary  preparations 
to  try  once  more  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  which  the 
weather  has  hitherto  prevented,  and  in  my  opinion  can  at  any 
time  be  the  only  objection.’ 

Wolfe  expresses  here  a  point  of  view  which  he  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rebellion.  Given  equal  conditions  and  favourable  weather, 
the  rebels,  however  strong  in  their  faith  and  courage, 
must  be  defeated  in  the  long  run  by  superior  artillery,  well- 
directed  gunfire,  and  strict  military  discipline.  Was  it 
because  these  were  uncertain  that  so  inexplicable  and 
humiliating  a  defeat  was  inflicted  on  the  King’s  arms  at 
Falkirk  ?  Was  their  ammunition  the  only  thing  on  which 
they  could  really  depend  ?  As  for  discipline.  Lord  George 
Murray,  the  best  military  brain  on  Prince  Charles’s  side, 
appreciated  quite  as  clearly  as  Wolfe  its  fundamental 
importance.  It  was  the  lack  of  it  on  the  Jacobite  side  that 
robbed  the  Highland  army  of  the  full  fruits  of  victory  in 
this  indecisive  conflict  on  Falkirk  Moor. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  SIX  WEEKS’  HALT  AT  ABERDEEN 

§1 

The  Court  of  St.  James’s  received  the  news  of  Hawley’s 
defeat  at  Falkirk  with  more  irritation  than  consternation. 
By  this  time  King  George’s  Secretaries  of  State  were  in 
a  position  to  gauge  the  real  strength  of  Jacobite  feeling 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  since  the  day  of  Prince 
Charles’s  retreat  from  Derby  they  felt  assured  that 
Jacobitism  as  a  political  and  military  power  in  the  country 
was  well-nigh  a  spent  force.  It  had  aroused  no  response 
in  England  or  Wales,  and  Ireland  was  quite  apathetic. 
The  area  of  the  Rebellion  was  now  confined  to  Scotland, 
and  even  there  the  rebels  were  in  command  of  less  than 
one-third  of  the  land.  Nominally  they  held  in  subjection 
the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  ;  in  reality  they 
could  impose  their  will  on  many  towns  and  districts  in  the 
North  only  by  a  display  of  force.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  convinced  that  it  could  stamp  out  the  Rebellion 
as  soon  as  the  army  could  be  assembled  and  the  weather 
permitted  its  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands. 
The  only  fear  entertained  by  George  IPs  advisers  was  that 
by  allowing  the  rebels  to  prolong  a  campaign  already 
needlessly  drawn  out,  in  which  they  scored  successes  not 
sufficiently  decisive  to  affect  the  ultimate  decision,  but 
enough  to  incite  them  to  keep  the  field,  encouragement 
might  still  be  given  to  France  or  Spain  to  embark  upon 
an  expedition  in  support  of  the  Stuarts.  This  reason  alone 
was  enough  to  impel  them  to  bring  the  civil  war  to  a  close 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
without  delay.  Accordingly  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  a  captain-general  of  the  army,  was  again  ordered  by 
his  father,  King  George,  to  take  the  field  against  Prince 
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Charles  and  temporarily  to  assume  the  chief  command 
in  North  Britain.  By  this  change  in  high  command  it 
was  hoped  that  Cope’s  and  Hawley’s  failures  would  be 
retrieved  and  the  rising  suppressed. 

§2 

On  the  morning  of  January  30,  1746 — a  date  ominous 
in  Stuart  annals — Cumberland  arrived  unexpectedly  in 
Edinburgh,  having  made  the  journey  from  London  in  the 
short  space  of  four  days.  After  resting  for  two  hours  in 
Holyrood  House,  occupying  the  same  couch  and  apartment 
that  Prince  Charles  had  used  four  months  earlier,  he  rose 
and  was  in  close  consultation  with  Hawley,  Huske,  and 
other  officers  before  breakfast.  He  inspected  the  train  of 
artillery  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  He  put  an 
end  to  Hawley’s  savage  executions  of  his  unhappy  troops, 
but,  less  creditably,  he  ordered  those  officers  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  rebels,  had  given  their  parole  not  to 
bear  arms  against  the  Stuarts  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
since  regained  their  freedom,  to  rejoin  their  regiments. 
Fortunately  several  of  them  refused  to  obey  so  dishonour¬ 
able  a  command.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  army  in 
Edinburgh  welcomed  the  Duke’s  arrival  and  rejoiced  in 
his  activity  and  courage.  To  Wolfe  Cumberland’s  re¬ 
appearance  on  the  scene  meant  promotion  which,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  entirely  relish.  He  was  appointed  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  Hawley,  who  was  still  nominally  the  first  but  now 
actually  second  in  command  of  the  King’s  forces  in 
Scotland. 

Next  morning,  after  spending  less  than  thirty  hours  in 
Edinburgh,  Cumberland  followed  the  army  westward  in 
a  coach  and  twelve.  His  forces,  now  about  10,000  strong, 
had  left  the  capital  earlier  in  the  morning  in  two  columns, 
one  led  by  General  Huske  going  by  Bo’ness,  the  other  by 
Linlithgow,  where  His  Royal  Highness  personally  assumed 
the  command.  The  following  day  he  walked  all  the  way 
from  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Scots,  to  encourage  the  men  and  to  emulate  his 
rebel  cousin’s  method  of  making  himself  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file.  On  the  third  day  out  he  pushed  forward  to 
Stirling,  relieved  the  castle,  and  complimented  its  gallant 
old  defender,  General  Blakeney. 
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The  Jacobite  leaders  were  divided  among  themselves 
and  contradictory  orders  destroyed  the  cohesion  of  their 
forces.  In  great  disorder  the  Highlanders  crossed  the 
Forth  on  Cumberland’s  approach,  apparently  unwilling 
to  meet  troops  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  themselves 
and  far  better  equipped.  The  constant  desertion  from 
the  rebel  ranks  had  become  by  this  time  so  serious  that 
only  a  retreat  to  the  Highlands  and  a  winter  of  rest  and 
recruitment  could  save  the  faithful  remnant  of  5000  men 
that  remained  under  arms.  The  demoralisation  among  the 
Jacobites  had  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  only 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  their  victory  over  Hawley, 
and  the  traditional  custom  of  the  Highlander  to  go  home 
with  booty  after  fighting  can  scarcely  explain  the  wholesale 
desertion.  On  their  way  north,  wdiether  by  Blair  Athol 
or  by  the  coast  road,  the  rebel  discipline  wTas  extremely 
slack  and  bodies  of  men  marched  as  they  listed.  The 
final  rendezvous  was  around  Inverness,  and  before  the 
Highland  capital  was  reached  some  sort  of  order  had 
been  restored  in  the  ranks  and  a  measure  of  confidence 
regained.  Stragglers  returned  to  the  army  and  swelled  its 
numbers. 

In  this  retreat  to  the  Northern  Highlands  the  Jacobite 
army  once  more  demonstrated  its  superiority  in  mobility 
over  the  English  troops.  Between  Linlithgow  and  Stirling 
Cumberland  was  less  than  a  single  day’s  march  behind 
Charles  ;  by  the  time  he  reached  Perth  on  February  6 
he  was  three  to  four  days  to  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels.  Here  the  Duke  called  a  halt,  and  Wolfe  saw 
Perth  for  the  first  time,  as  he  had  seen  Stirling,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  disliked  them  both.  He  little  dreamt 
how  familiar  they  were  to  become  to  him  in  after  years, 
and  better  knowledge  of  them  did  not  efface  his  first 
impressions. 

Perth  was  a  dreary  place  to  be  held  up  in,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  for  it.  The  weather  was  wholly  unsuited 
for  the  cumbersome  movement  of  a  heavily  equipped  army 
among  snow-clad  hills  and  a  generally  hostile  people  ;  and 
for  the  time  being  the  rebels  had  eluded  battle.  Their 
spiked  guns  were  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tay, 
and  strong  parties  of  redcoats  were  sent  out  to  plunder 
the  lands  of  the  Jacobite  lairds  of  the  country.  Cattle 
and  horses,  even  household  goods,  were  publicly  sold  in 
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the  county  town  by  the  soldiers  with  the  Duke’s  con¬ 
currence.  The  Duchess  of  Perth  and  the  Viscountess 
Strathallan  were  carried  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
where  they  remained  until  November. 

While  Cumberland  halted  at  Perth  the  5000  Hessian 
troops  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  arrived 
in  Leith  Roads,  and  on  February  15  the  Duke  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  to  welcome  them.  It  was  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  the  campaign  was  virtually  over.  The  rebels, 
it  was  argued,  would  quietly  dissolve  ranks  and  under  the 
protection  of  their  own  hills  of  home  melt  away  as  they 
had  done  in  the  ’15,  while  Charles  Edward  would  seek 
safety  in  flight  like  his  father  before  him.  This  mistaken 
view  was  widely  held  in  the  Scottish  capital,  but  Cumber¬ 
land  had  learned  at  Carlisle  the  folly  of  leaving  a  thing 
half  done.  He  returned  to  the  head  of  his  troops,  while 
the  Hessians  held  the  fords  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  against 
the  danger  of  another  descent  from  the  hills.  But  never 
again  were  Jacobites  under  arms  to  leave  the  Highlands 
for  the  Lowlands. 

Wisely  Cumberland  decided  to  proceed  north  by  the 
coast  road.  By  so  doing  he  avoided  the  Highland  passes 
where  a  hundred  desperate  men  could  have  held  up  his 
entire  army  with  impunity,  and  he  kept  in  easy  touch 
with  supply  ships  off  the  coast.  Moreover,  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  had  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  Royal  displeasure. 

In  those  days,  as  it  is  in  our  own  time,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Scottish  burghs,  and  it  had  been 
for  about  five  months,  and  still  remained,  under  Jacobite 
control  and  administration — a  longer  period  of  rebel 
government  than  any  town  of  its  size,  with  the  exception 
of  Perth,  had  endured.  The  North-East  of  Scotland, 
indeed,  was  the  one  Lowland  part  of  the  country  which 
was  Jacobite  in  sentiment  and  by  tradition,  although  even 
there  by  1745  it  was  a  political  faith  that  was  wearing  a 
little  threadbare.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  majority  of 
the  county  families  were  Jacobite  by  profession  if  not  by 
action,  it  "is  doubtful  whether  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  could 
have  held  the  town  and  county  in  the  name  of  the  Old 
Chevalier  for  so  many  weeks.  The  Jacobite  recruits  from 
the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  and  from  the  Aberdeenshire  Low¬ 
lands  were  relatively  few  in  number  and  of  insignificant 
social  standing.  Apart  from  the  lairds  and  several  old 
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professional  and  commercial  families,  with  whom  Jaco- 
bitism  was  a  point  of  family  honour,  not  many  adherents 
of  note  were  drawn  from  the  farming  population  of  the 
country  into  the  rank  and  file  of  Prince  Charles’s  army. 
Lairds’  men  and  labouring  men  were  forced  to  serve,  but 
the  farmers  as  a  class  held  aloof  from  so  desperate  a  venture. 
New  interests,  new  forces  were  stirring.  The  Episcopalian 
predominance  of  1715  in  Aberdeenshire  had  given  way 
before  the  vigorous  and  ranker  Presbyterian  growth,  and 
Episcopacy  had  withered  to  the  creed  of  a  select  minority. 

His  Grace  of  Cumberland,  however,  did  not  weigh  such 
niceties,  nor  trouble  himself  to  make  any  distinctions. 
Enough  for  him  that  he  was  approaching  a  notoriously 
disaffected  burgh  and  county,  whose  seaports  had  sheltered 
French  privateers,  received  French  troops  and  Jacobite 
refugees,  military  stores  and  arms,  and  French  gold,  and 
sent  them  all  on  to  the  rebels  in  the  field. 

§3 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  25,  1746,  two  troops 
of  dragoons  and  three  infantry  regiments — the  Royal  Scots, 
Pulteney’s,  and  Fleming’s — entered  Aberdeen,  two  days 
after  the  rearguard  of  the  rebels,  comprising  not  quite  a 
hundred  French  soldiers  and  small  native  units,  had  left 
the  burgh  ‘  in  some  hurry.’  1  Major-General  Humphrey 
Bland  was  in  command  of  this  advance  force,  and,  except 
for  a  guard  left  in  the  New  Town,  his  men  were  quartered 
in  and  around  Old  Aberdeen.  The  following  day  Barrell’s, 
Blakeney ’s,  and  Ligonier’s  foot  arrived  ;  and  on  Thursday, 
the  27th,  Cumberland  himself  crossed  the  Dee  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  and  marched  into  town.  Wolfe  may  have 
come  to  Aberdeen  with  his  regiment  on  the  26th,  but  more 
probably,  as  one  of  Hawley’s  aides,  he  reached  it  along 
with  other  members  of  the  headquarters  staff  next  day. 

At  the  outset  of  the  occupation  by  the  military,  Aber¬ 
deen  was  treated  as  an  enemy  town,  its  inhabitants  as 
Jacobites.  It  was  divided  into  cantonments,  Barrell’s 
being  assigned  that  part  of  the  town  ‘  From  Provost  Alexr- 
Robertsons,2  all  the  Over  Kirkgate,  School  hill,  and  both 

1  Bisset’s  ‘  Diary,  1745-1746,’  in  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  i. 
p.  384. 

*  In  theUpperkirkgate.  Alexander  Robertson  of  Glasgoego  was  Provost 
of  Aberdeen  once  before  and  twice  after  the  Rebellion. 
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sides  of  Woolmanhilh’ 1  Lord  Cobham’s  and  Lord  Mark 
Kerr’s  Dragoons  were  encamped  around  the  town  from 
the  Bridge  of  Dee  to  the  Don  to  act  as  a  screen  for  the 
foot  quartered  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  and  with 
this  disposition  of  troops  a  strong  armed  camp  was  formed, 
protected  on  three  sides  by  water.  Along  the  walls  of 
St.  Nicholas  churchyard  and  on  the  inner  side  of  them 
stood  about  300  horses  of  the  artillery  train,  exposed  to 
the  wintry  weather,  day  and  night.  The  roof  of  the  Old 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  had  fallen  in  and  the  building 
generally  was  out  of  repair ;  it  served,  however,  as  a 
military  store  for  straw  and  unthreshed  corn.  Hay  and 
corn  were  also  piled  up  in  the  castle  of  the  town — an 
old  building  even  at  that  time,  mostly  in  ruins.  Two 
non-juring  Episcopal  meeting-houses  were  burnt  by  Cum¬ 
berland’s  troops,  but  the  woodwork,  as  far  as  practicable, 
was  saved  for  stoking  the  bakers’  ovens  in  the  camp.2 
The  neighbouring  parishes  were  obliged  to  send  in  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  Royal  army,  and  town  and  county  were 
alike  regarded  by  the  Duke  as  hostile  to  his  father’s  house. 
When  he  finally  left  Aberdeen  200  of  his  men  remained 
behind  as  a  garrison.  They  occupied  the  then  scarcely 
completed  Gordon’s  Hospital,  built  ditch  and  rampart 
round  it,  gave  it  the  title  of  Fort  Cumberland,  and  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  about  £260  to  the  building  and 
grounds. 

The  Whig  magistrates  of  the  town  were  anxious  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  remove  the  stigma  that  attached 
to  Aberdeen  as  a  Jacobite  stronghold,  and  to  make  the 
Duke’s  residence  in  their  midst  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
But  at  first  there  was  naturally  some  lack  of  confidence 
between  the  civic  and  the  military  authorities.  The 
origin  of  this  distrust  may  possibly  be  traced  to  Sir  John 
Cope’s  hurried  visit  to  Aberdeen  in  September  of  the 
previous  year,  when  he  had  carried  off  with  a  high  hand 
and  under  assurances  of  safe  keeping  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
all  the  guns  and  small  arms  of  the  town  in  case  they  should 

1  Allardyce’s  Historical  Papers ,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

1  ‘  What  gave  me  the  most  Concern,’  writes  an  English  volunteer  in 
Cumberland’s  army  in  Aberdeen,  ‘  was  that  so  many  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  Scots  Ladies  were  Attendants  of  those  Meeting-Houses  ;  but  their 
agreeable  Accomplishments  were  a  sufficient  Protection  from  the  Resent¬ 
ment  of  well-bred  men  ;  as  for  their  pretty  Gentlemen,  we  could  manage 
well  enough  when  we  met  with  them.’ — Ray’s  Compleat  History ,  p.  329. 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  the  North  ;  and  we 
know  how  a  few  days  later  they  did  so  fall  after  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans.  Wherever  the  fault  lay,  the  attitude  of 
the  civic  fathers  of  the  town  during  Cumberland’s  residence 
in  it  was  entirely  correct,  and  in  time  the  Duke  reposed 
more  trust  in  them  than  he  was  disposed  to  do  at  first. 
He  did  them  the  honour  of  accepting  the  Freedom  of  the 
city  a  week  or  so  after  his  arrival ;  he  appointed  twelve 
of  the  leading  citizens  as  Governors  of  the  burgh  until 
such  time  as  a  legal  magistracy  should  be  restored  ;  and 
when  he  left  the  town  in  April,  unlike  the  unhappy  Sir 
John  Cope,  he  ordered  arms  to  be  given  out  to  form  a 
battalion  of  volunteers  for  its  defence. 


§4 

A  municipal  deputation,  accompanied  by  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  the  Whig  professors  of  the  Universities, 
welcomed  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  Schoolhill  on  his 
arrival,  and  he  was  conducted  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
Guestrow  through  streets  lined  with  the  burgesses  and 
townsfolk.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  Duke  should 
lodge  in  Marischal  College,  but  the  damp  apartments 
available  there  were  pronounced  unfit  for  his  accom¬ 
modation,  and  Colonel  David  Watson,  Hawley’s  principal 
aide-de-camp,  made  other  arrangements  for  him  and  the 
General.  Accordingly  to  two  spacious  mansions  secluded 
from  vulgar  gaze  within  the  courtyard  of  No.  45  Guestrow, 
the  Duke  and  Hawley  repaired  and  stayed  six  weeks. 

The  house  Cumberland  occupied  is  a  house  with  a 
history,  and  although,  like  the  locality  around  it,  it  has 
woefully  declined  in  social  importance  since  its  erection, 
it  was  in  1746  and  earlier  a  town  dwelling  of  considerable 
note.  The  older  portion  was  built  about  1580,  and  the 
newer  by  Sir  George  Skene  of  Fintray,  probably  about 
the  time  he  became  Provost  of  Aberdeen  in  1676.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  once  the  home  of  the  Jaffrays, 
prominent  citizens  and  owners  of  the  estate  of  Kingswells, 
whose  unflinching  Quakerism  in  days  when  the  Society 
of  Friends  suffered  much  persecution  gave  the  members 
of  the  family  a  notoriety  that  extended  far  beyond  their 
native  county.  Be  that  as  it  may,  over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  house  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  sub- 
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stantial  dwellings  within  the  burgh,  and  its  site  was  both 
central  and  fashionable.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  homes  of  the  local  gentry  and  of 
citizens  of  substance  were  to  be  found  in  the  Guestrow  and 
its  courts.  To-day  Cumberland’s  headquarters  are,  and 
for  many  years  have  been,  put  to  other  uses.  The  house 
is  known  in  our  time  as  the  Victoria  Lodging  House,  and 
although  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  what  is  now  a  squalid 
neighbourhood,  it  still  retains,  outside  and  in,  evidences 
of  its  former  grandeur. 

When  Cumberland  came  to  live  in  it  rent  free  for  six 
weeks,  the  house  was  in  the  possession  and  occupancy  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  advocate  in  Aberdeen  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Banchory,  whose  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the 
Skene  family  explains  how  he  came  to  be  resident  at 
45  Guestrow.  Mr.  Thomson  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and 
presumably  well  disposed  to  King  George’s  Government, 
but  his  principles  and  loyalty  must  have  been  grievously 
tried  by  the  Duke  commandeering  the  whole  of  his  house 
and  by  the  self-invited  tenant’s  behaviour  in  it.  The 
worthy  advocate’s  next-door  neighbour  in  the  courtyard 
was  Mrs.  Gordon  of  Hallhead  and  Esslemont,  whose 
sympathies  were  equally  well  known  to  be  Jacobite.  In 
her  house  General  Hawley  installed  himself  to  be  near 
His  Royal  Highness.  Wolfe  would  also  lodge  there  to  be 
at  Hawley’s  beck  and  call  and  at  the  same  time  close 
to  where  Barrell’s  Regiment  was  quartered.  The  young 
aide-de-camp  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  both  houses 
in  attendance  on  the  Duke  and  Hawley,  and  thus  he  came 
to  be  mixed  up  with  a  discreditable  incident  in  which 
his  two  superior  officers  figured  with  loss  of  honour  and 
reputation.  As  a  staff  officer,  nineteen  years  old  and 
deeply  impressed  by  the  respect  he  thought  due  to  rank 
and  lineage,  Wolfe  simply  obeyed  orders,  whatever  his 
own  private  feelings  in  this  matter  may  have  been. 

In  Mr.  Thomson’s  house  Cumberland  behaved  as  we 
might  expect  a  coarse-grained  soldier  to  behave  when 
occupying  an  enemy  dwelling.  He  took  free  use  of  every 
kind  of  provisions  found  in  it — coals,  candles,  ales  or  other 
liquors  in  the  cellars,  milk  of  the  cow  kept  to  supply  the 
family’s  necessities,  bed  and  table  linen,  which  were  spoiled 
and  abused.  He  broke  up  a  press  in  which  Mrs.  Thomson 
had  stored  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and  he  used 
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or  took  away  ‘  every  grain  weight  ’  of  it.  When  about 
to  march  from  Aberdeen  he  left  six  guineas  to  the  three 
servants  of  the  house,  ‘  but  did  not  make  the  least  com¬ 
pliment  or  requital  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  the  so  long  and 
free  use  of  his  house,  furniture,  and  provisions,  nor  so 
much  as  call  for  his  landlord  or  landlady  to  give  them 
thanks.’  Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Thomson  complained  of 
such  high-handed  treatment !  He  would  reflect  upon  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist’s  warning  not  to  put  trust  in  princes  ! 

The  Duke’s  conduct  was  bad  enough,  and  Hawley’s 
was  no  better  in  the  house  next  door,  which  still  stands 
as  a  part  of  ‘  Cumberland’s  Lodgings.’  The  second-in- 
command  had,  perhaps,  more  justification  for  his  behaviour 
than  his  superior  officer.  The  house  he  stayed  in  had  been 
occupied  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  arrival  by  a  Jacobite 
of  rigid  Jacobite  ancestry,  who  was  ‘  out  ’  in  the  Rebellion, 
carrying  arms  and  acting  as  secretary  to  the  veteran  Lord 
Pitsligo.  For  these  reasons,  and  as  a  man  of  property 
and  influence  in  the  county,  Mrs.  Gordon’s  husband, 
George  Gordon  of  Hallhead  and  Esslemont,  was  excepted 
from  the  general  amnesty  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rising,  and  in  July  1746  his  Aberdeenshire  estates  were 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  a  ‘  tack  ’  or 
‘  factory  ’  given  at  Fort  Augustus  to  James  Chalmers,  the 
famous  Aberdeen  printer  who  founded  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  in  1748.  Chalmers  was  a  friend  of  the  family,1 
and  apparently  held  their  confiscated  lands  in  commendam, 
as  it  were,  for  in  due  course  Robert  Gordon,  the  outlaw’s 
son,  was  in  possession  of  his  patrimony.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  son  as  well  as  the  father  was  implicated  in 
the  ’45,  and  Mrs.  Gordon’s  account  of  the  age  of  her  child, 
which  she  gave  to  Major  Wolfe  in  answer  to  his  interro¬ 
gation,  is  possibly  an  under-statement  of  fact.  She  was 
married  in  January  1728,  and  hence  her  only  son,  who 
wedded  a  French  lady  while  he  was  in  voluntary  exile  after 
the  ‘  troubles,’  may  have  been  Wolfe’s  junior  by  not  more 
than  two  years.  Mrs.  Gordon  herself  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowdler  and  aunt 
of  Dr.  Bowdler,  the  expurgator  of  Shakespeare,  whose 

1  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Gordons  of  Hallhead  and  Essle¬ 
mont  in  Aberdeenshire  have  been  identified  at  one  time  or  another,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries,  with  two  old-established  news¬ 
papers — the  Aberdeen  Journal  and  The  Times  (London). 
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bowdlerised  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  gave  a  new  word 
to  the  English  language. 

For  two  reasons  Mrs.  Gordon  should  be  allowed  to  give 
her  own  version  of  the  curious  Cumberland-Hawley-Wolfe 
incident  which  follows.  First,  because  her  narrative,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect  it  may  be,  contains  the  record  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Wolfe — one  of  the  very  few  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Secondly,  after  reading  the  indignant  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  her  sister  Jane  in  England  on  April  11, 
three  days  after  Cumberland’s  and  Hawley’s  departure  from 
Aberdeen,  and  the  unsigned  statement  of  her  grievances, 
which  her  own  brother,  who  took  it  down  at  her  dictation, 
admitted  was  couched  in  ‘  language  so  incorrect  that 
I  resolved  to  alter  it  at  my  leisure  and  then  to  give  it  to 
her  to  sign  when  put  into  a  more  perfect  form,’  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  whole  incident  at  its 
proper  worth.  Unfortunately  Mrs.  Gordon  died  before  the 
statement  could  be  revised  and  signed,  while  the  letter  to 
her  sister  Jane  is  slightly  hysterical  in  its  verbosity  and 
was  obviously  written  while  she  was  still  smarting  under 
her  treatment  by  Cumberland  and  Hawley ;  so  that  both 
our  authorities  for  the  incident,  and  the  only  ones  extant, 
must  be  accepted  with  reservations  and  treated  as  of  equal 
value  so  far  as  they  purport  to  describe  what  actually  took 
place.  The  letter  was  written  under  emotional  strain, 
while  the  events  it  describes  were  of  yesterday’s  date  ;  the 
other  and  later  document,  ostensibly  drawn  up  to  convince 
others  of  the  injury  and  injustice  she  had  received,  may 
be  superior  to  the  letter  in  its  detachment  from  the 
happenings  it  narrates,  but  the  lapse  of  time  may  have 
dulled  and  confused  in  Mrs.  Gordon’s  mind  the  true 
sequence  and  significance  of  what  occurred.  Both  letter 
and  statement  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  Jacobite 
papers,  and  in  this  setting  we  must  weigh  the  value  of 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  story.  Here  is  her  plaint,  using  the  state¬ 
ment  as  the  text  of  the  narrative  where  Wolfe  is  concerned, 
but  quoting  from  Mrs.  Gordon’s  letter  to  her  sister  when¬ 
ever  necessary  to  elucidate  the  story  : 

‘  The  next  morning,  which  was  Thursday  [February  27, 
1746],  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  came  to  my  house,  attended 
by  General  Hawley  and  several  others.  The  General  lay  in 
my  bed,  and  very  early  on  Friday  morning  1  sent  a  messenger 
1  ‘ ,  before  I  was  out  of  my  bed,’ — Mrs.  Gordon’s  Letter. 
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to  the  house  where  I  was,  demanding  all  my  keys.  My  answer 
was  that  my  maid  was  gone  to  market  and  that  as  soon  as  she 
returned  she  should  carry  them  to  him.  But  before  she  did 
return  I  received  a  second  message  that  he  would  have  them 
that  minute  or  he  would  break  open  all  the  locks.  I  then  sent 
him  the  keys  by  his  messenger.1 

‘  That  evening,2  one,  Major  Wolfe,  came  to  me,3  and  after 
asking  if  I  was  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  desiring  a  gentleman  who 
was  with  me  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he  said  that  he  was  come 
to  tell  me  that  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  and  General 
Hawley’s  order  I  was  deprived  of  everything  I  had,  except  the 
cloaths  upon  my  back.4  After  delivering  this  message  he 
said  that  General  Hawley  having  enquired  into  my  character 
of  several  persons,5  who  had  all  spoken  very  well  of  me,  and 
had  told  him  that  I  had  had  no  hand  in  the  Rebellion,  and 
that  I  was  a  stranger  there  without  any  relations  in  that 
country,  he,  the  General,  would  make  interest  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  that  I  might  have  any  particular  thing 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  and  could  say  was  my  own.  I  then 
desired  to  have  my  tea,  but  the  Major  told  me  it  was  very 
good,  and  that  tea  was  scarce  in  the  army ;  so  he  did  not 
believe  I  could  have  it.  The  same  answer  was  made  me  wThen 
I  asked  for  my  chocolate.  I  mentioned  several  other  things, 
particularly  my  china.  That,  he  told  me,  was,  a  great  deal 
of  it,  very  pretty,  and  that  they  were  very  fond  of  china  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  as  they  had  no  ladies  travelled  with  them,  I  might 
perhaps  have  some  of  it.  I  then  desired  to  have  my  pictures. 
He  said  he  supposed  I  could  not  wish  to  have  them  all.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  name  any  except  my  son’s. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  son,  where  he  was  ?  I  said  I  had  sent 
him  into  the  country  to  make  room  for  them.  To  what  place  ? 
said  he.  I  answered,  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes’s.6  He  asked, 
How  old  my  son  was.  I  said  about  fourteen.  Fourteen,  said 
he,  then  he  is  not  a  child,  and  you  will  be  made  to  produce 

1  ‘  thinking  that  when  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  he  would  send  them 
to  me  again.’ — Mrs.  Gordon’s  Letter. 

2  ‘  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,’ — Ibid. 

3  *  he  [Hawley]  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  to  me  (whose  name  is 
Wolf),  who,  after  telling  me  rudely  enough  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  me  out,’— Ibid. 

4  ‘  Do  not  wonder  that  I  thought  this  an  uncommon  hard  sentence, 

for  I  am  very  sure  that  I  never  either  said  or  did  anything  that  could 
offend  any  of  them,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.’ — Ibid. 

6  ‘  The  gentleman  [Wolfe]  told  me  that  indeed  the  generall  had  been 
very  strict  in  his  inquirys  about  me,  but  could  not  find  anything  to  lay 
to  my  charge.’ — Ibid. 

6  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  fourth  baronet  of  Craigievar  (1709-1773),  M.P. 
for  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  1732-1747,  and  supporter  of  the  Scottish 
policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
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him.1  And  thus  we  parted.  This  Major  Wolfe  was  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Hawley. 

‘  The  next  day  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  was  read  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  his  levee  by  Captain  Forbes,  who 
was  also  aid-de-camp  to  General  Hawley,  and  I  was  told  the 
Duke  said  he  would  take  care  I  should  not  be  robb’d.  That 
day  Major  Wolfe  came  to  me  again  and  told  me  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  sent  him  to  let  me  know  that  my  petition 
had  been  read  to  him,  and  that  he  would  take  care  that  every 
thing  should  be  restored  to  me.2  Notwithstanding  this,  when 
I  sent  to  the  house  to  ask  for  anything,  as,  in  particular  I  did 
for  a  pair  of  breeches  for  my  son,  for  a  little  tea  for  myself, 
for  a  bottle  of  ale,  for  some  flour  to  make  bread,  because  there 
was  none  to  be  bought  in  the  town,  all  was  refused  me.  .  .  . 

‘  I  should  have  mention’d  above  that  Major  Wolfe  did  one 
day  bring  me  my  son’s  picture,  but  without  the  frame,  and  he 
then  told  me  that  General  Hawley  did  with  his  own  hands 
take  it  out  of  the  frame,  which  was  a  gilt  one  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  This  frame  the  General  left  behind  him,  and  I  after¬ 
wards  found  it  in  the  house.’ 

In  spite  of  the  Duke’s  amazement  and  his  assurances 
that  she  would  not  be  ‘  robed,’  notwithstanding  Wolfe’s 
message  from  him  to  Mrs.  Gordon  to  that  effect,  Hawley 
went  his  own  way  to  strip  the  house  bare  of  its  furnishings, 
ornaments,  and  provisions,  and  the  inference  is  strong  that 
William  Augustus  connived  at  the  mean  thefts  of  his 
amiable  second-in-command  as  certainly  he  was  not  above 
benefiting  by  them.  He  could  easily  have  stopped  the 
wholesale  looting  that  took  place  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
for  Hawley  was  his  next-door  neighbour  and  he  must  have 
seen  what  was  going  on.  A  fortnight  before  the  army  left 
Aberdeen  on  its  way  to  Culloden,  Hawley  packed  up 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  letter  to  her  sister  conveys  the  most  spirited 
account  of  his  nefarious  proceedings— 


1  The  great-grandson  of  this  young  Robert  (‘  Bob  ’)  Gordon  of  Hallhead 
and  Esslemont,  whose  age  and  whereabouts  Wolfe  was  so  anxious  to 
know,  was  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  (1833-1870),  the  Australian  poet 

2  ‘  The  next  day  there  was  a  petition  read  to  the  Duke  setting  forth 
the  cruelty  of  this  sentence,  and  desiring  that  at  least  I  might  have  my 
clothes  belonging  to  myself  and  child  with  my  provisions,  with  what  I 
could  make  plainly  appear  belonged  intirely  to  me  or  °thf:r  Peop  <;-  h^ 
was  said  he  seemed  quite  amazed  at  it,  and  said  he  would  take  care  that 
I  should  not  be  robed.  And  indeed  the  same  gentleman  [Wolfe  came  to 
me  again  and  said  the  Duke  had  ordered  that  my  things  should  not  be 
taken  from  me.  So  I  thought  I  might  depend  on  this  message.,  But 
General  Hawley,  who  lived  in  my  house,  took  care  to  prevent  that,  .  .  . 
-4— Mrs.  Gordon’s  Letter. 
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‘  every  bit  of  chinea  I  had,  which  I  am  sure  would  not  be  bought 
for  two  hundred  pound,  all  my  beding  and  table  linnen,  every 
book,  my  repeating  clock  which  stood  by  the  bed  in  which  he 
lay  every  night,  my  worked  screen,  every  ragg  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
cloths,  the  very  hat,  breeches,  night  gown,  shoes,  and  what 
shirts  there  was  of  the  childs,  12  tea  spoons,  strainer  and  tonges, 
the  japan’d  board  on  which  the  chocolate  and  coffee  cups 
stood,  and  put  them  on  board  a  ship  in  the  night  time,  directed 
to  himself  at  Holyrood  House  at  Edenburgh.’ 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  lady’s  best  tea  equipage  was 
packed  up  in  part  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  mahogany  bureau, 
which  was  broken  to  serve  as  a  packing  case  for  it ;  her 
set  of  coloured  table  china  was  similarly  put  in  a  box  ; 
and  both  were  addressed  and  sent  on  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  St.  James’s  Palace.  His  Royal  Highness, 
it  would  appear,  had  a  discriminating  taste  in  china, 
and  no  moral  compunction  over  gratifying  it.  Hawley 
was  probably  obliged  to  surrender  these  treasures  to 
Cumberland  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and  as  the  Duke  had 
freely  helped  himself  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  things  next  door, 
he  could  scarcely  afford  to  criticise  the  thieving  propen¬ 
sities  of  his  second-in-command. 

‘  The  flute,  musick,  and  my  cane,’  Mrs.  Gordon  further 
confides  to  her  sister  Jane,  ‘  he  made  presents  off.  I  had 
5  lb.  and  half  of  tea,  7  loaves  of  fine  sugar,  half  a  hundred  of 
lump,  7  lb.  of  chocolate,  a  great  stock  of  salt  beef,  pickled  pork, 
hams,  peas,  butter,  coals,  peats,  ale,  verme  jelly,  rice,  and  spice, 
some  cheese,  brandy,  rum,  sago,  hartshorn,  salop,  sweetmeats, 
Narbonne  hony,  two  dozen  washballs,  with  many  things  which 
’tis  impossible  to  mention,  all  which  he  kept  for  himself,  nor 
would  he  give  me  any  share  of  them,  even  my  empty  bottles 
he  took.  The  morning  he  went  away,  which  was  on  Tuesday 
the  8th,  he  took  the  blankets  and  pillows  of  the  beds,  even  the 
larding  pins,  iron  screws,  the  fish  kettle  and  marble  mortar, 
and  yet  sent  me  word  by  his  own  serjeant  but  the  day  before 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  their  Judge  Advocate,  had  made  it 
appear  to  him  that  my  case  was  very  hard,  therefore  he  would 
replace  everything  that  was  in  my  house.  In  short,  he  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  the  beds  without  coverings.  The 
chairs  and  tables,  my  writing  tables,  the  corner  cupboard  and 
Mr.  Gordon’s  desk  he  has  broke  as  much  as  can  be,  and  tho 
he  had  the  keys,  he  has  taken  off  the  locks,  and  taken  the 
part  of  it  that  was  at  the  bottom  for  holding  his  accompt 
books  to  pack  part  of  the  chinea  in.  In  short,  a  house  so 
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plundered,  I  believe,  was  never  heard  off.  It  is  not  six  hundred 
pounds  that  would  make  up  my  lose  ;  nor  have  I  at  this  time 
a  single  table  cloth,  napkin,  nor  towel,  tea  cup,  glass,  or  any 
one  conveniency.1 

‘  You  may  think,’  concludes  Mrs.  Gordon,  *  what  effect 
the  low  condition  he  has  reduced  me  to  has  had  on  my  health 
and  spirits  better  than  I  can  express  it,  especially  as  you  know 
my  affairs  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  before,  and  that 
my  furniture  was  what  I  chiefly  depended  on  to  enable  me  to 
do  justice  to  those  that  had  demands  on  me.  There  was  ten 
dishes,  40  plates,  and  3  dozen  of  plates  that  were  sent  in  to 
me  by  two  merchants  to  see  if  I  would  buy  them.  He  knew 
they  did  not  belong  to  me,  yet  he  took  them,  and  I  have  ten 
pound  to  pay  for  them.  ...  I  have  sent  to  my  landlord  to 
desire  him  to  take  house  off  my  hands,  for  it  is  left  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  it  again.  Nor  am 
I  any  longer  in  a  condition  to  keep  it.  I  am  putting  away 
Bob’s  master  and  Appy  ;  then  my  family  will  consist  of  myself, 
Bob,  and  two  maids.  .  .  .  The  childs  being  here  frights  me 
terribly,  for  in  some  events  I  have  too  much  reason  to  think 
he  would  not  be  safe  ;  and  can  I  get  any  opportunity  of  sending 
him  to  England  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  ...  I  expect 
Bob  from  the  country  this  night.’ 


As  the  principal  sufferer  from  the  vulgar  predatory 
instincts  of  His  Royal  Highness  and  Lieutenant-General 
Hawley,  the  good  lady’s  indignation,  so  plainly  revealed  in 
letter  and  statement,  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
story,  and  the  sequel  is  no  less  sordid.  Mrs.  Gordon’s 
china  was  afterwards  identified  in  the  shop  of  a  London 
china  dealer,  who  admitted  that  he  had  bought  it  from 
a  prostitute,  who  in  turn  stated  that  it  had  been  given  to 
her  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  circumstances  which  may 
explain,  if  they  cannot  excuse,  this  theft.  These  English 
soldiers — Cumberland,  Hawley,  and  Wolfe — were  in  an 
enemy  town,  or  so  at  least  they  considered  it.  They  looked 
on  all  Jacobites  not  as  supporters  of  a  dangerous  and  mis¬ 
taken  political  party  in  the  State  but  as  underhand  plotters 

1  The  two  maids  left  in  the  house  got  nothing  from  Hawley  on  his 
departure.  But  there  was  honour  even  among  thieves,  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
admits  receiving  from  Mr.  Edward  Mason,  apparently  an  officer  on  General 
Hawley’s  staff,  two  Portuguese  eighteen-shilling  pieces  for  the  quilt, 
pillow,  and  two  blankets  he  took  from  her  son’s  room,  and  valued  at 
£1  14s. 
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against  the  King’s  Majesty,  the  law  and  religion  of  the 
land  ;  and,  when  under  arms,  not  only  as  rebels  but  as 
vermin  to  be  stamped  upon  without  mercy.  To  them  no 
quarter  could  be  given,  and  such  was  their  general  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  insurgents  that  they  could  never 
bring  themselves  to  treat  them  as  honourable  foes.  Wolfe 
undoubtedly  shared  these  views  in  a  general  way,  and  yet 
it  would  appear  that  he  carried  out  in  Mrs.  Gordon  s  case 
what  must  have  been  to  him  a  disagreeable  order  with 
tactful  firmness  and  consideration. 

It  was  to  the  young  aide-de-camp  that  Mrs.  Gordon 
owed  the  restoration  of  her  son’s  portrait.  Hawley’s 
interest  in  it  may  not  have  been  entirely  acquisitive  at 
first.  His  attention  may  have  been  drawn  to  it  by  Wolfe 
as  providing  a  possible  clue  to  Robert  Gordon  s  age. 
Similarly,  the  serious  purpose  behind  Wolfe’s  cross- 
examination  of  the  mother  is  clear.  He  believed  that  she 
was  sheltering  her  absent  son,  who  was  approaching 
manhood.  About  fourteen,  she  said.  Well,  the  chances 
were  he  was  older.  At  fifteen  Wolfe  himself  had  proceeded 
to  Flanders  as  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Duroure’s  ;  one  of 
Mr.  Thomson’s  law  apprentices  at  sixteen  had  gone  off  to 
join  the  rebels,  although  it  was  true  enough  they  sent  him 
home  again  1 ;  and  the  high-spirited  Maurice  de  Saxe  at 
twelve  had  been  among  the  besiegers  of  Lille.  Robert 
Gordon,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  would 
be  a  rebel  by  family  tradition  and  upbringing.  With  such 
ancestry  and  in  such  surroundings  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  Mrs.  Gordon’s  anxiety  for  her  son’s  safety, 
and  her  letter  to  Jane  Bowdler  clearly  reveals  her  disturbed 
frame  of  mind.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  Cumberland’s 
officers  during  this  midwinter  halt  in  Aberdeen  to  sift  out 
friend  from  enemy,  and  the  Gordon  household,  with  its 
head  in  the  rebel  camp,  would  naturally  be  suspect.  Nor, 
as  events  proved,  was  such  suspicion  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  When  Mrs.  Gordon’s  husband  escaped  abroad  after 
Culloden,  he  settled  in  Bordeaux,  where  his  father  had 
been  a  merchant  for  many  years  and  was  the'  friend  in 

1  James  Duff  (1730-1804),  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Alexander 
Duff  of  Hatton.  Admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Advocates  in 
Aberdeen,  1754  ;  agent  for  Mrs.  Catherine  Byron  Gordon  of  Gight,  Lord 
Byron’s  mother  ;  father  of  Captain  George  Duff,  who  fell  in  command  of 
H.M.  Ship  Mars  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  and  grandfather  of 
‘  Byron’s  Mary.’ 
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need  there  of  the  Jacobite  refugees  of  1715-16.  The 
outlaw  of  the  ’45  was  living  at  Bordeaux  as  late  as  1756, 
and  it  is  believed  that  his  son  Robert  joined  him  in  exile 
for  a  time. 

Then,  too,  the  extraordinary  number  of  household 
things  which  the  self-invited  guests  found  in  Mrs.  Gordon’s 
town  house  must  have  aroused  their  curiosity.  In  the 
long  and  detailed  inventory  of  her  goods,  attached  to  her 
petition  and  complaint,  appear  several  items  that  call  for 
explanation.  So,  it  would  seem,  the  lady  herself  thought, 
for  she  is  careful  to  repeat  in  her  statement  what  we  have 
already  quoted  from  her  letter,  that  the  set  of  blue  and 
white,  comprising  ten  dishes,  forty  plates,  and  three  dozen 
plates,  Was  not  her  own  but  was  sent  to  her  house  on 
approval  before  purchase.  The  suspicion  is  that  she  was 
endeavouring  to  protect,  if  not  to  conceal,  the  property  of 
her  proscribed  friends.  The  store  of  winter  provisions 
laid  in,  as  shown  in  the  quantities  she  enumerates, 
although  customary  in  Scottish  houses  of  the  ‘  quality  ’  of 
those  days,  may  have  appeared  to  the  Southern  Englishmen 
unnecessarily  great,  and  no  doubt  excited  their  greed  after 
three  weeks  or  more  of  indifferent  field  rations.1 


1  The  Poet  Laureate  Southey,  encouraged  by  the  popular  success  of  his 
Life  of  Nelson,  planned  in  1827  to  write  a  Life  of  Wolfe  on  similar  lines, 
but  after  making  some  researches  for  the  work,  gave  up  the  idea  because 
of  the  dearth  of  material  then  available.  In  the  Northcliffe  Collection  in 
the  Public  Archives  of  Canada  at  Ottawa  is  an  autograph  manuscript  of 
Southey’s,  dated  1829.  It  is  a  volume  of  33£  pages,  containing  extracts 
from  Wolfe’s  letters  written  between  1742  and  1758,  but  none  of  them 
from  North  America  ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  his  projected  Life  of  Wolfe  was 
carried.  Robert  Chambers,  the  author  of  the  most  widely  read  History 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  editor  of  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745,  from  the  MSS.  of  Bishop  Forbes,  knowing  Southey’s  intentions,  drew 
his  attention  to  Mrs.  Gordon’s  story  which  first  appeared  in  the  last-named 
book  (1834),  although,  of  course,  it  has  since  been  extensively  reprinted, 
notably  in  The  Lyon  in  Mourning  (vol.  iii.  pp.  167-180).  Southey,  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Major  Wolfe  of 
whom  Mrs.  Gordon  wrote  could  not  have  been  Wolfe  of  Quebec,  the 
idolised  hero  of  British  military  history.  With  this  well-meaning  but 
uncritical  view  Chambers  was  at  first  disposed  to  agree,  but  later  and 
better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  drove  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  aide-de-camp  who  cross-examined  Mrs.  Gordon  was  indeed  James 
Wolfe.  This  conclusion  is  now  generally  accepted,  but  Southey’s  mis¬ 
conception  lingers  to  this  day  in  one  form  or  another.  A  topographical 
writer  of  our  own  time,  who  identifies  the  Major  Wolfe  of  Mrs.  Gordon  s  story 
with  the  hero  of  Quebec,  misunderstands  the  relatively  minor  part  played 
by  him  in  the  incident  and  condemns  him  without  due  appreciation  of 
what  Wolfe’s  duty  was  as  an  officer  under  the  command  of  his  superiors 
(G.  M.  Fraser’s  Historical  Aberdeen,  p.  168). 
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§5 

While  Cumberland  lay  at  Aberdeen,  making  ready  for 
a  northward  advance  as  soon  as  spring  should  come,  the 
rebels  in  the  field  were  carrying  out  successful  exploits 
against  the  isolated  Government  forces  in  the  Highlands. 
The  winter  of  1745-46  was  unusually  severe  and  favoured 
the  mobile  clansmen  as  much  as  it  discouraged  the  over¬ 
burdened  soldiers  of  the  line  from  Flanders.  Yet  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  his  side,  was  not  inactive  by  any  means,  and 
he  instituted  vigorous  measures  against  such  of  the  rebels 
as  were  within  striking  distance  of  his  centre. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  Aberdeen  100  dragoons 
and  300  foot  under  command  of  Lord  Ancrum  made  a 
forced  march  over  snow-bound  hill  roads  to  Monymusk, 
Sir  Archibald  Grant’s  house  on  Donside  ;  the  next  day 
to  Tarland  and  Corgarff  Castle  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Don,  where  the  rebels  maintained  a  magazine  and 
military  store.  Never  before  had  dragoons  been  seen  in 
this  wild  region,  which,  although  only  fifty  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  was  about  as  inaccessible  a  place  as  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  The  Jacobite  garrison  abandoned 
the  castle  on  the  approach  of  the  regulars,  but  a  fire  was 
still  burning  in  the  building  and  a  poor  cat  sitting  by  it. 
Barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  thrown  down  the  river 
bank  ;  arms  had  been  scattered  in  different  directions 
on  the  hillside  ;  bayonets  were  found  hidden  under  a 
dunghill.  The  little  army  from  Aberdeen  carried  away 
with  it  367  firelocks  and  370  bayonets,  destroyed  other 
arms  which  it  could  not  bring  off,  threw  10,000  musket 
balls  into  the  river  or  among  the  heather,  staved  32  double 
barrels  of  fine  Spanish  powder  and  flung  it  into  the  Don, 
and  then,  for  want  of  horses,  was  finally  obliged  to  break 
and  burn  all  but  131  of  the  firelocks.  The  only  loss 
incurred  by  this  expeditionary  force  was  one  horse.  The 
old  castle  of  Corgarff  was  acquired  a  few  weeks  later  by 
the  Government,  was  repaired  in  1748  by  Colonel  Watson, 
and  in  Wolfe’s  day  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  about 
fifty  men.  It  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  garrison  in  1831.1 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Corgarff 
Major  Lafausille  of  Wolfe’s  Regiment,  the  8th  Foot,  and 

1  Allardyce’s  Historical  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  311  ;  Scottish  Notes 
and  Queries,  Third  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  155. 
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afterwards  its  lieutenant-colonel,  at  the  head  of  300  men 
brought  the  vengeance  of  fire  and  sword  upon  Angus, 
and  the  devastation  he  wrought  in  the  Esk  valley  is  an 
unhappy  memory  to  this  day.  Lafausille,  a  Frenchman 
in  the  English  army,  kept  in  touch  with  the  Wolfe  family, 
father  and  son,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  with  the 
younger  Wolfe  took  part  in  the  blundering  Rochefort 
expedition  of  1757.  When  General  Wolfe  called  for 
particulars  of  the  campaign  from  his  lieutenant-colonel, 
Lafausille  was  so  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  that 
he  referred  the  old  soldier  to  his  son,  who  hotly  resented 
the  liberty  and  told  his  father  that  Lafausille’s  lumbago 
left  him  when  he  got  to  his  native  air  of  the  Basque  Road  ! 

To  the  soldiers  who  remained  in  Aberdeen  while  these 
punitive  raids  into  the  surrounding  country  were  being 
carried  out,  severe  drill  was  the  order  of  the  day.  To 
counteract  the  evident  dread  of  the  Highland  claymore 
that  had  seized  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army,  Cumberland 
is  stated  to  have  devised  a  new  bayonet  thrust.  What¬ 
ever  its  actual  value  may  have  been,  it  served  at  least  to 
impress  the  troops  with  his  military  capacity  and  energy. 
Something  was  urgently  needed  to  engage  their  attention 
during  this  weary  and  bitter  winter,  for  while  he  remained 
seemingly  inactive  at  Aberdeen,  the  Jacobites  by  a  series 
of  daring  exploits  were  clearing  out  the  King’s  troops  in 
the  central  Highlands  from  the  Deveron  to  Fort  William. 
The  troops  in  Aberdeen  heard  all  about  these  successful 
enterprises,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  itself  hand¬ 
written  leaflets  were  to  be  picked  up  warning  the  soldiers 
of  the  dangers  that  would  attend  them  in  any  further 
pursuit  of  Prince  Charles’s  men. 

Cumberland’s  camp  at  Aberdeen  was  naturally  a  strong 
one,  and  geographically  and  politically  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  choose  a  better.  He  had  command  of  the  sea  ; 
his  supplies  were  assured  ;  his  position  was  a  menace  to 
the  Jacobite  army  and  seriously  restricted  its  range  of 
operations.  Except  for  two  Very  important  considera¬ 
tions  nothing  appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  further 
advance  into  enemy  country.  But  he  could  not  move, 
first,  because  of  the  inclement  weather,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  sick  and  exhausted 
men  under  his  command.  The  Jacobite  leaders  in 
Inverness,  puzzled  by  the  Duke’s  apparent  inactivity 
between  Dee  and  Don,  received  the  impression,  as  their 
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own  stores  of  food  and  money  rapidly  diminished,  that 
Cumberland  was  endeavouring  to  starve  them  out ;  but 
although  that  may  have  entered  incidentally  into  his 
calculations,  there  were  other  reasons,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  for  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  speedy  end  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  state  of  the  weather  and  of 
his  men  alone  kept  him  in  Aberdeen. 

An  extremely  interesting  sidelight  on  conditions  in 
the  army  at  Aberdeen  during  this  six  weeks’  halt  is  seen 
in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  the  Duke’s 
secretary,  to  Robert  Trevor,  H.B.M.’s  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  The  Hague.  ‘  The  Rebels  have  talked 
high,  and  boast  of  their  numbers,’  Fawkener  writes  from 
Aberdeen  to  his  friend  under  date  April  4,  1746,  ‘  but  I  am 
persuaded  they  will  never  try  their  strength  with  the 
Duke’s  army  ’■ — an  echo  of  the  belief  that  was  general  in 
loyal  circles  in  Edinburgh  two  months  earlier. 

‘  All  the  Highlanders  who  have  been  raised  for  the  King,’ 
he  continues,  ‘  have  behaved  sadly,  though  they  have  been 
regularly  paid.  The  others  have  as  little  principle  as  these, 
and  go  out  only  to  thieve,  and  if  ever  they  come  to  be  pressed 
they  will  not  do  a  jot  better  than  the  others.  When  the 
rebels  besieged  Stirling  the  Highlanders  never  went  once  into 
the  trenches,  nor  would  not  do  any  sort  of  duty.  They  talk 
of  doing  mighty  matters  with  their  broad  swords,  but  that  is 
a  mere  humbug,  and  two  of  our  weak  battalions  stopped  them 
all  at  Falkirk,  after  the  disorder  was  begun.  For  my  own  part 
I  am  under  no  manner  of  pain  for  the  event  of  this  affair,  but 
regret  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  have  so  much  of  his 
time  taken  up  in  so  disagreeable  a  service,  whilst  he  might 
be  so  much  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere.  As  to  him 
this  melancholy  scene  will  be  the  means  of  his  being  covered 
with  the  truest  glory,  as  it  so  remarkably  appeared  that  his 
name  alone  has  driven  to  this  barren  corner  those  who  talked 
of  nothing  less  than  being  at  London  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Our  troops  are  in  exceedingly  good  condition,  their 
fruitless  marches  under  Marshal  Wade,  in  the  dead  of  winter 
and  always  encamped,  had  quite  worn  them  down,  but  they 
have  recovered  strength  as  well  as  spirit  by  the  rest  they  have 
had  here,  and  since  the  Duke’s  departure  from  Edinburgh  at 
least  a  thousand  recovered  men  are  joined  the  army  from  the 
hospitals.’ 1 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth  Report — Appendix, 
Part  IX,  pp.  144,  145. 
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Here  is  explanation  enough  for  Cumberland’s  six  weeks’ 
halt  in  Aberdeen. 


§  6 

Happily  there  were  lighter  sides  to  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Aberdeen.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  town  the  Duke 
gave  a  ball,  and  a  cold  supper  was  served  to  twenty-five 
couples  who  danced  for  no  less  than  eight  hours.  His 
Royal  Highness  made  one  of  a  set,  and  his  partner  was 
a  Miss  Middleton.  Apparently  William  Augustus,  in  his 
moments  of  relaxation,  graciously  unbent,  as  great  men 
are  known  to  do  on  occasion  ;  but  perhaps  the  secret  of 
his  popularity  in  Aberdeen  and  elsewhere,  more  especially 
with  his  officers  and  men,  was  to  be  discovered  in  his 
familiarity  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  The 
versatile  Metcalfe,  otherwise  known  as  ‘  Blind  Jack  of 
Knaresborough,’  the  musician  of  Captain  Thomas 
Thornton’s  volunteer  regiment,  played  the  fiddle,  and 
Cumberland,  passing  in  the  dance,  shouted — ‘  Thornton, 
play  up  !  ’  The  Duke  was  pleased  to  grace  the  assembly 
with  his  presence  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Wolfe  was  there,  no  doubt,  for  he  was  a  ladies’  man 
and  young.  But  whatever  romantic  sentiments  he  may 
have  cherished  and  avowed,  these  were  held  always  in 
check  by  his  single  determination  to  succeed  and  excel 
in  his  profession.  That  had  first  place  in  his  thoughts. 
Although  his  early  education  was  slight  and  inadequate, 
by  the  time  he  died  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
read  men  in  the  British  Army.  He  acquired  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  Voltaire’s  writings  at  a  time  when  these 
were  still  the  exclusive  possession  of  cultivated  English¬ 
men  ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  conjecture  that  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  brilliant  Frenchman’s  books  in 
Aberdeen  ?  And  who  better  than  by  the  Duke’s  secretary, 
Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London 
Town  now  turned  diplomat  and  courtier,  who  had 
befriended  Voltaire  when  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
whose  country  house  at  Wandsworth  the  distinguished 
refugee  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  months  of  exile 
between  1726  and  1729  ?  We  may  see  in  fancy  the  two 
Englishmen,  one  an  eager  youth  of  nineteen  and  the  other 
a  worldly  man  of  over  sixty,  comparing  literary  impressions 
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in  the  long  winter  evenings  at  No.  45  Guestrow,  discussing 
the  French  man  of  letters  who  was  still  living  and  exercising 
so  profound  an  influence  on  intellectual  Europe.  ‘  The 
good  and  plain  philosopher  of  Wandsworth,’  as  Voltaire 
calls  him,  was  assuredly  fit  companion  for  the  ardent  young 
soldier  who  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  acquire  everything 
that  could  possibly  advance  him  in  life  and  profession. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN  AS  WOLFE  SAW  IT 

§1 

Although  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  prolonged  halt  at 
Aberdeen  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  the  sick  and  exhausted  state  of  his  troops, 
there  were  impelling  reasons  for  making  a  further  advance 
even  before  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  ready  for  it. 
To  settle  down  in  Aberdeen  for  any  length  of  time,  after 
securing  his  line  of  march  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
countryside  adjoining  it,  would  be  to  surrender  the 
initiative  to  the  enemy.  Even  to  leave  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  county  exposed  to  rebel  intimidation  and 
propaganda  was  likely  to  fan  the  flames  of  rebellion  and 
to  discourage  the  loyal  inhabitants  living  beyond  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.  The  important 
seaport  of  Peterhead,  with  its  Jacobite  traditions,  and 
the  inland  towns  of  Kintore,  Inverurie,  Old  Meldrum, 
Huntly,  and  Turriff  were  recognised  centres  of  rebel  activity, 
and  the  supporters  of  King  George’s  Government  in  them 
lived  in  fear  of  their  persons  and  property,  although 
Cumberland  and  his  army  lay  not  many  miles  away. 

With  the  objects  of  assuring  them  protection,  recovering 
Lowland  Aberdeenshire  wholly  from  rebel  control,  restrict¬ 
ing  the  urgent  rebel  levies  of  food  to  poorer  districts  and 
a  smaller  area,  and  at  the  same  time  confusing  the  Jacobite 
command  as  to  his  real  intentions,  Cumberland  sent 
forward  a  number  of  dragoons  and  foot  regiments  into 
Central  Aberdeenshire  about  a  fortnight  after  they  had 
arrived  in  the  county  town.  On  March  12, 1746,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Bland,  220  of  Kingston’s 
Horse  rode  to  Old  Meldrum  and  quartered  themselves  in 
and  around  this  little  market  town  ;  Cobham’s  Dragoons 
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the  same  day  came  to  the  parish  of  Udny  and  encamped 
on  the  flat  lands  of  Blair,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  OM 
Meldrum ;  while  the  Royal  Scots  and  Cholmondley’s 
Regiment  quartered  in  Meldrum  itself,  and  Price  and 
Barrell’s  men  in  Inverurie.  Five  days  later  this  force 
in  its  entirety  advanced  into  Strathbogie,  to  be  joined 
there  by  other  two  regiments  on  the  21st ;  and  on  the 
23rd,  William  Anne,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  father 
of  Lord  Bury,  Wolfe’s  future  colonel  of  the  20th  Foot, 
came  to  Strathbogie  and  took  over  the  command.  He 
had  been  keen  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Duke, 
and  had  hurried  over  from  Flanders  at  four  hours  notice 
for  this  purpose ;  but  by  the  time  the  army  reached 
Aberdeen  he  owned  himself  ‘  most  sincerely  tyred  of  this 
expidition.’  He  commanded  the  advance  post  at  Strath¬ 
bogie  for  nineteen  days  before  the  main  body  of  the  army 
moved  north  from  Aberdeen,  ‘  lying  ’ — as  he  graphically 
describes  it — ‘  ye  whole  time  in  hott  water,  hardly  ever 
pulling  off  my  coat  and  breetches.’ 1  Wolfe  did  not 
accompany  his  regiment  into  Strathbogie,  but  remained 
in  Aberdeen  until  Cumberland  and  Hawley  were  ready 
for  the  road. 

Bad  weather  and  contrary  winds  delayed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  main  body  of  the  Royal  army.  All  was  ready 
by  the  first  week  in  April,  and  a  few  days  of  dry  south 
wind  melted  the  snow  on  the  roads,  lowered  the  level  of 
the  rushing  Spey,  and  brought  up  the  transports  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee.  When  His  Royal  Highness  finally 
left  Aberdeen  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  8,  with  Lord 
Mark  Kerr’s  Dragoons,  six  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
half  a  dozen  cannon,  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  trans¬ 
ports  were  able  to  move  along  the  coast  with  a  gentle 
breeze  and  fair  wind.  One  division  of  the  army  went 
by  the  Inverurie  road,  the  other  by  the  ancient  Brig  o’ 
Balgownie  to  Old  Meldrum. 

The  latter  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Duke,  Hawley, 
and  their  aides-de-camp.  After  passing  through  Old 
Aberdeen  the  troops  crossed  the  Don  by  the  famous  Brig, 
by  the  side  of  which  swung  from  a  tree  the  body  of  a 
rebel  spy,  who  had  been  brought  in  from  Strathbogie 
and  hanged  by  Donside  nine  days  before.  Passing  through 


1  Terry’s  Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 
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New  Machar  the  Duke’s  division  quartered  for  the  first 
night  at  Old  Meldrum — ‘  a  poor  old  dirty  town,’  one  of 
Cumberland’s  Whig  volunteers  calls  it.  Probably  Cumber¬ 
land  himself  and  a  number  of  his  leading  officers  lodged 
the  night  at  Meldrum  House,  the  laird  of  which  was 
suspected  of  Jacobite  sympathies.  Next  morning  the 
Duke  was  up  betimes  and  ahorse,  and  the  foot  started  on 
a  long  day’s  march  to  Banff  by  an  historic  North  road  over 
which,  centuries  before,  Edward  I  of  England  had  swept. 
The  troops  rested  and  fed  at  Turriff,  and  when  Banff 
was  reached  a  day’s  halt  was  decreed  and  required.  Here 
two  Highland  spies  were  seized  and  hanged,  and  the  non- 
juring  meeting-house  was  plundered,  set  on  fire,  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Not  a  good  introduction  to  the  county 
burgh  for  one  of  Hawley’s  aides,  who  some  years  later 
was  destined  to  live  there  for  a  few  weary  months,  fretting 
at  the  inaction  and  disliking  the  town  and  its  inhabitants 
to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity.  Singularly  enough,  on 
the  very  day  Wolfe  first  saw  Banff — April  9,  1746 — 
one  of  the  regiments  which  marched  into  the  town  with 
him  changed  its  colonel.  A  little  more  than  three  months 
before  this  date,  Brigadier  Bligh,  colonel  in  command 
of  the  20th  Foot,  had  taken  possession  of  Carlisle  City 
and  Castle  on  their  surrender  by  the  Jacobite  garrison  ; 
and  on  the  day  the  20th  reached  Banff  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  colonelcy  by  Lord  George  Sackville.  But  the 
20th  knew  it  not,  and  fought  at  Culloden  a  week  later 
as  Bligh’s. 

On  the  11th  the  four  divisions  of  the  Royal  army 
encamped  at  Cullen  and  Portsoy,  a  united  force  of  almost 
9000  men.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  April  12,  the  troops  forded  the  Spey  in  three 
bodies,  and  although  the  swirling  water  came  up  to  their 
waists  the  crossing  was  effected  with  ease  and  no  opposition. 
One  dragoon  and  a  woman  on  horseback  were  drowned  by 
the  current.  Next  day  the  march  was  continued  through 
Elgin  to  the  Moor  of  Alves,  and  another  day  brought  the 
army  to  Nairn.  The  rebels  were  now  only  sixteen  miles 
distant.  At  Nairn  the  King’s  forces  halted  for  a  day,  and 
the  Duke’s  birthday  on  the  15th  was  celebrated  by  an 
allowance  of  brandy,  cheese  and  biscuit  given  out  to  all 
at  His  Royal  Highness’s  expense.  ‘  We  wanted  to  have 
fought  the  15th,  his  Royal  Highness’s  birthday,’  writes 
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Wolfe  from  Inverness  two  days  later,  { but  his  charity  for 
the  men  after  many  marches  prevented  it.’ 1 

To  the  leaders  of  the  starving  Jacobite  army  at  Inver¬ 
ness  the  occasion  appeared  to  be  opportune  to  repeat  the 
tactics  that  had  stood  them  in  such  good  stead  at  Preston- 
pans  and  Falkirk,  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt  a  surprise 
night  attack  on  the  Royal  troops,  whose  vigilance  might 
be  somewhat  relaxed  at  the  close  of  so  festive  a  day. 
There  was  in  fact  no  warrant  for  such  a  surmise.  The 
Highlanders  miscalculated  the  distance  they  had  to 
traverse  on  so  dark  a  night  and  across  rough  country  ; 
their  marching  powers  were  weakened  by  starvation  ;  and 
as  the  first  glimmerings  of  dawn  would  have  betrayed  them 
before  they  could  reach  the  Royal  camp,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  turn  right  about  face  without  striking 
a  blow.  Weak  and  dispirited,  they  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  their  original  position  on  Drummossie  Moor. 
The  night  before  the  action  of  Culloden,  wrrites  Wolfe  in 
referring  to  this  incident,  ‘  the  Rebels  were  .  .  .  within 
four  miles  of  our  camp,  intending  to  have  surpris’d  and 
attack’d  us  in  the  dark ;  but  an  unforeseen  accident  and 
a  good  deal  of  circumspection  prevented  them.  This  and 
other  lucky  circumstances  must  make  every  discerning  man 
observe  whence  ’tis  that  success  can  only  be  expected.’  2 

The  wind  blew  and  it  rained  very  hard  all  the  time 
King  George’s  army  was  making  its  w  ay  with  impressive 
deliberation  from  its  camp  at  Nairn  on  Wednesday  morning 
to  meet  the  Jacobite  forces  drawn  up  on  Drummossie 
Moor.  Soon  after  noon,  however,  the  sky  cleared  just 
as  the  battle  began,  and  for  the  rest  of  this  fateful  day  the 
weather  remained  fair.  Thus  Wolfe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
two  correspondents  contrasts  the  discomfort  of  the  early 
morning  march  with  the  better  weather  that  greeted  the 
afternoon  of  their  victory. 


§2 

Here  on  Drummossie  Moor  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  16,  1746,  there  came  to  pass  the  famous  battle  of 
Culloden.  It  was  the  last  set  battle  to  be  fought  on 
British  soil,  and  it  marks  an  epoch  in  Scottish  history. 

1  To  Major  Henry  Delabene. 

2  To  Major  Henry  Delabene.  In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  William  Sotheron, 
written  on  the  same  day,  Wolfe  paraphrases  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  but  says  the  enemy  was  ‘  within  three  miles  of  our  camp.’ 
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The  importance  of  this  brief  and  bloody  action  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  either  side, 
nor  even  by  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  its  tragic 
field.  The  issues  decided  there  import  to  Culloden  an 
historic  significance  denied  to  many  a  larger  field  and 
deadlier  contest.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  to  rule  by  accident  of  birth  received  its  deathblow 
in  this  country.  In  Culloden’s  smoke  there  vanished  for 
ever  the  cherished  hope  of  a  Stuart  restoration,  and  the 
Jacobite  schemes  of  a  generation  were  defeated  beyond 
recall.  N either  side  at  the  time  recognised  the  finality  of  the 
day’s  decision.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  far  less 
excuse,  the  harsh  and  vindictive  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Government  against  the  fugitive  rebels  for  years  thereafter. 

Many  accounts  of  the  battle  have  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  us.  The  course  of  the  action  from  its 
opening  round  of  cannon  until  the  breakaway  of  the  clans 
and  their  pursuit  by  Cumberland’s  dragoons  and  foot  is 
well  known ;  and  around  this  ill-fated  field  of  tragic 
memory  have  clustered  tradition  and  story,  poetry  and 
song,  which  have  enriched  our  literature  and  called  forth 
the  generous  sympathies  and  emotions  of  men  and  women 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  Later  sentiment  has 
no  doubt  blurred  the  issues  as  it  has  softened  the  bitter 
animosities  of  that  day,  and  now  that  the  decision  can 
never  be  revoked  it  is  possible  to  allow  our  hearts  to  govern 
our  reason. 

Perhaps  we  may  best  preserve  the  contemporary  per¬ 
spective  by  confining  our  narrative  to  the  evidence  of  one 
eye-witness  of  this  momentous  battle  and  an  active  parti¬ 
cipant  in  it ;  and  for  our  present  purpose  he  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  chroniclers  of  that  day.  Two  of  Wolfe’s 
letters  have  been  recovered,  in  which  he  describes  the 
battle  in  some  detail  and  with  soldierlike  precision.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted  as  giving  a  complete  or  even 
an  altogether  accurate  account  of  what  happened  at 
Culloden.  He  saw  it  from  one  side  only  in  eye  and  brain  ; 
he  whole-heartedly  believed  that  his  was  the  right  side, 
and  the  other  the  wrong  ;  and  he  repeats  rumours  and 
accepts  statements  which  naturally  spring  from  confused 
fighting  and  confused  recollections  of  it  the  day  after. 
Both  letters  were  written  from  Inverness  on  the  day 
following  Cumberland’s  victory,  and  they  bear  traces  of 
having  been  penned  hurriedly  at  one  sitting.  The  longer 
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and  more  important  of  the  two  was  addressed  to  Major 
Henry  Delabene,  from  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
bought  his  company  in  BarrelPs  in  1744  ;  the  other  wTas 
sent  to  his  uncle  Sotheron,  who  was  probably  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  purchase  of  Delabene’s  commission  on  his 
nephew’s  behalf,  and  in  it  Wolfe  paraphrases  most  of  the 
information  he  had  already  written  to  Delabene.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  young  officer  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep 
those  two  friends  of  his  and  the  regiment  fully  informed 
as  to  events — witness  his  letter  to  his  uncle  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  ;  and  in  the  city  of  York  itself  the  4th  Foot 
was  well  known,  as  it  had  been  stationed  there  only  a  few 
years  before.  From  these  letters  we  may  reconstruct  the 
story  of  Culloden  as  Wolfe  saw  it,  and  give  it  in  his  own 
words,  using  the  letter  sent  to  Delabene  as  our  text.1 


§3 

‘  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  ’ — so  Wolfe  begins  both 
letters — ‘  that  yesterday  about  one  in  the  afternoon  we  engaged 
the  Rebel  army,  and  in  about  an  hour  drove  them  from  the 
field  of  battle  ;  they  left  near  1500  dead,  the  rest  (except 
prisoners)  escaped  into  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  the 
action  was  three  miles  short  of  this  place  [Inverness]  on  Lord 
President  Forbes’  land,  and  from  thence  the  name  of  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  I  have  never  seen  an  action  so  general,  nor  any 
victory  so  complete. 

‘  The  Rebels  had  posted  themselves  2  so  they  imagined  we 
could  neither  use  cannon  nor  cavalry,  but  both  did  essential 
service.  They  waited  till  we  came  near  enough  to  fire  cannon 
on  them,  and  were  greatly  surpris’d  and  disorder’d  at  it,  and 
finding  their  mistake,  they  charged  upon  our  front  line  in  thick 
solid  bodies,  throwing  down  their  arms  without  exploding 
them,  and  advancing  furiously  with  their  drawn  swords.3 

x  This  important  letter,  in  which  many  words  are  illegible,  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  of  Langton  Hall,  Malton,  and  it  was  first 
published  by  its  owner  in  The  Genealogist  (vol.  vii.  pp.  225-229,  1883) 
in  the  course  of  an  article  by  him  entitled  *  Gen.  James  Wolfe  at 
Culloden.’  We  have  followed  his  transcript  of  the  manuscript,  as  in 
later  reproductions  errors  have  crept  into  the  text  which  make  nonsense 
of  the  writer’s  meaning.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  text  has  been 
divided  into  more  paragraphs  than  in  the  original. 

2  ‘  on  a  high  boggy  moor,  where  they  imagined  our  cannon  and  cavalry 
would  be  useless.’— Letter  to  Sotheron. 

3  ‘  The  cannon  in  particular  made  them  very  uneasy,  and  after  firing 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  obliged  them  to  change  their  situation  and  move 
forward  some  hundred  yards  to  attack  our  front  line  of  Foot,  which  they 
did  with  more  fury  than  prudence.’ — Ibid. 
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‘  You  must  understand  before  the  cannonading  they  were 
(I  mean  the  clans)  in  a  very  extended  thick  line,  with  their 
right  to  some  houses  and  a  wall,  their  left  and  centre  were 
supported  in  their  rear  by  the  Lowlanders  and  some  few  horse. 
Four  pieces  of  cannon  were  in  their  front,  which  they  often 
fxred,  but  with  little  effect. 

‘  The  Duke’s  army  had  at  the  beginning  six  battalions  in 
the  first  line,  commanded  by  Lord  Albemarle  and  Lord  Semple 
[Sempill]  ;  as  many  in  the  second  under  General  Husk,  and 
three  regiments  formed  a  third  line  or  reserve,  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Mordaunt;  Cobham’s  Dragoons  and  two  squadrons 
of  Mark  Ker’s  were  on  the  left  of  the  front  line,  where  the 
ground  was  firmest ;  the  other  squadron  and  one  of  Kingston’s 
Horse  were  on  the  right,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  equal 
intervals  between  the  battalions  of  the  first  line. 

‘  And  a  little  after  the  Rebels  begun  their  attack,  the  Duke 
observed  they  intended  to  extend  their  line  beyond  his  right 
by  breaking  to  the  left  from  their  centre,  and  instantly  ordered 
Pulteney’s  from  the  reserve  to  form  on  the  right  of  his  first 
line,  and  brought  the  rest  of  that  Corps  towards  the  right  of 
his  second  line  to  strengthen  that  wing ;  these  movements 
obliged  them  to  attack  his  front. 

‘  The  front  line  on  the  Rebels’  near  approach  begun  a  most 
violent  fire,  which  continued  8  or  9  minutes,  and  kill’d  so  many 
of  their  best  men  that  they  could  only  penetrate  into  our 
Battalion  ;  that  on  the  left  of  the  line  was  Barrell’s  regiment ; 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Camerons  (the  bravest  clan  amongst 
them),1  and  ’twas  for  some  time  a  dispute  between  the  swords 
and  bayonets  ;  but  the  latter  was  found  by  far  the  most 
destructive  weapon.  The  Regiment  behaved  with  uncommon 
resolution,  killing  some  say  almost  their  own  number,  whereas 
40  of  them  were  only  wounded,  and  those  not  mortally,  and 
not  above  ten  kill’d2;  they  were,  however,  surrounded  by 
superiority,  and  would  have  been  all  destroyed  had  not  Col. 
Martin  with  his  Regiment  (the  left  of  the  2nd  line  of  Foot) 
mov’d  forward  to  their  assistance,  prevented  mischief,  and  by 
a  well-timed  fire  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them  and  obliged 
them  to  run  off. 


1  ‘  the  best  clan  in  the  Highlands.’ — Letter  to  Sotheron. 

2  These  figures  do  not  tally  with  those  given  by  any  other  authority 
on  the  losses  sustained  by  Barrell’s,  and  as  Wolfe  was  with  Hawley  during 
the  action  and  not  at  the  head  of  his  company,  we  may  infer  that  he 
accepted  them  on  hearsay.  Singularly  enough,  m  the  letter  to  his  uncle 
Sotheron,  written  on  the  same  day,  he  gives  the  casualties  with  approxi¬ 
mate  accuracy.  Referring  to  the  total  Royal  losses  he  writes  :  We  had 
about  twenty  officers  and  three  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Barrel!  s 
regiment  suffered  particularly,  having  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded,  fighting 

n  a  most  obstinate  manner  against  the  Camerons.’ 
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‘  General  Hawley,  who  commanded  the  five  squadrons  of 
Dragoons  on  the  left,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  150  Argyle- 
shire,  thrown  down  two  stone  walls,  and  was  (when  the  fire  of 
the  Foot  began)  posted  with  his  Dragoons  opposite  to  the 
extremity  of  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  and  as  soon  as  the  Rebels 
began  to  give  way  and  the  fire  of  the  Foot  slacken’d,  he  ordered 
Genl.  Bland  to  charge  the  rest  of  them  with  three  squadrons, 
and  Cobham  to  support  him  with  the  two.  It  was  done  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  completed  the  victory  with  great  slaughter. 

‘  We  have  taken  22  pieces  of  brass  cannon  or  near  it,  a 
number  of  colours,  and  near  700  prisoners,  amongst  which 
are  all  the  Irish  picquets,  most  of  the  remainder  of  Fitz  James’s 
Horse,  and  a  part  of  Drummond’s  Regiment,  great  quantity 
of  powder,  muskets,  bayonets,  broadswords,  and  plads 
innumerable. 

‘  All  the  troops  acquitted  themselves  as  troops  worthy  the 
command  of  a  great  and  gallant  General,  and  no  individual 
corps  has  been  wanting  in  their  duty. 

‘  The  Rebels,  besides  their  natural  inclinations,  had  orders 
not  to  give  quarter  to  our  men.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  ourselves  for  that  and  many  other  things,  and  indeed 
we  did  not  neglect  it,  as  few  Highlanders  were  made  prisoners 
as  possible.  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  one,  and  Brigr.  Stapleton, 
with  some  others  you  have  a  list  of.1 

1  In  Wolfe’s  letter  to  his  uncle  Sotheron  the  parallel  passage  reads  : 

‘  Orders  were  publicly  given  in  the  rebel  army,  the  day  before  the  action, 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  our  troops.  We  had  an  opportunity 
of  avenging  ourselves,  and  I  assure  you  as  few  prisoners  were  taken  of  the 
Highlanders  as  possible.’  It  will  be  observed  that  cause  and  effect  are 
clearly  linked  together  by  Wolfe  in  the  two  letters  he  wrote  a  few  hours 
after  the  battle  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  rebel 
order,  and  he  was  merely  stating  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner  what 
he  honestly  believed  and  was  generally  accepted  as  true  by  the  Royal 
officers  and  men  who  fought  at  Culloden.  Were  the  premises  true  and 
admitted,  there  might  be  some  justification  at  least  for  Cumberland’s 
brutality  after  the  victory.  But  it  is  now  well  established  that  no  such 
order  was  given  out  by  anyone  in  official  authority  on  the  Jacobite  side, 
and  a  thorough  search  and  examination  of  the  papers  left  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  Highland  army  on  that  day, 
has  failed  to  reveal  any  Culloden  order  issued  by  him  with  this  suicidal 
clause  in  it.  It  was  alleged  that  a  no-quarter  order,  signed  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  had  been  found  on  the  person  of  a  Jacobite  officer  taken  prisoner 
at  Culloden  ;  if  so,  it  was  a  copy  of  Murray’s  order  of  April  14-15  tampered 
with  to  serve  vindictive  ends.  The  forgery  did  its  work  as  effectively  as 
the  Ems  telegram  of  1870,  and  the  lie  served  to  excuse  the  butcheries  and 
barbarities  that  followed  Culloden.  The  indignant  repudiation  of  it  by 
the  Jacobites  passed  unheeded,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lords 
Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  on  the  day  of  their  execution  should  seek  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  order  unless  they  were  convinced  it  was  false. 
They  were  mainly  concerned  to  clear  Prince  Charles  of  the  charge,  but  the 
stain  resting  upon  Lord  George  Murray’s  memory  has  also  been  removed 
(Miss  Winifred  Duke’s  Lord  George  Murray  and  the  Forty-Five,  pp.  200-202). 
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‘  The  enemy,  by  their  own  order  of  battle,  had  8300  men 
in  the  field,1  and  our  utmost  was  7200. 2  Our  loss  is  inconsider¬ 
able.  Poor  Col.  Rich  had  his  left  hand  quite  cut  off,  and  a  very 
bad  cut  in  his  right  elbow,  and  six  in  his  head,  one  or  two  very 
bad  ones.3  Lord  Robert  Ker  was  kill’d  fighting  against 
numbers.4  Rimor  [Captain  Romer],  Edmunds  [Lieutenant 
Edmonds],  Hillary,  [Ensigns]  Campbell  and  Brown  are 
wounded ;  the  last  of  them  obstinately  defending  one  of  the 
colours  that  was  knocked  to  the  ground,  but  not  carried  off. 
Twenty-one  old  soldiers  kill’d  and  wounded  of  your  former 
company.5 

‘  The  Rebels  are  much  dispers’d,  and  it  is  supposed  will 
never  be  able  to  collect  a  body  again.  The  Pretender  was 
in  their  rear,  but  soon  quitted  the  field.’ 

After  references,  already  quoted,  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  weather  during  the  early  morning  march  of  the 
Royal  army  from  Nairn  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Jacobites  to  surprise  Cumberland’s  camp  during  the  night, 
the  writer  of  this  interesting  but  disjointed  and  impersonal 
account  of  Culloden  adds  as  a  postscript : 

4 1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  whole  loss  of  the  King’s  troops 
together  was  about  20  officers  and  300  men  kill’d  and  wounded  ; 
so  you  may  see  what  a  share  your  old  Regiment  had  in  it. 
I  likewise  forgot  to  mention  the  cavalry  of  the  right,  who  were, 
I  should  have  said,  employed  in  pursuing  and  destroying  the 
broken  Rebels.’ 

To  the  last  word  of  the  letter  Wolfe  writes  to  Delabene 
as  one  soldier  to  another.  Even  in  his  account  of  Culloden 
which  he  sent  to  his  uncle  Sotheron  on  the  same  day,  the 
aide-de-camp  baldly  describes  the  action  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  and  only  in  the  closing  sentences  does  he  allow 

1  The  actual  figure  was  probably  under  6000  men. 

2  Cumberland’s  effective  strength  in  the  battle  is  given  officially  as 
8811,  to  which  number  the  infantry  battalions  furnished  6411. 

*  Lieutenant- Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Rich,  who  commanded 
Barrell’s  at  Culloden,  was  so  seriously  wounded  there  that  the  London 
newspapers  announced  his  death.  But  happily  he  survived,  and  on 
August  22, 1749,  succeeded  old  General  Barrell  in  command  of  the  regiment 
which  he  had  so  gallantly  led  during  the  ’45.  From  Glasgow  Wolfe  sent 
to  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  promotion,  and  at  the  same  time 
tells  Mrs.  Wolfe  that  he  hopes  Rich,  whom  he  calls  a  quick-sighted  man, 
will  not  ‘  pass  censure  upon  my  labours  and  criticize  my  style  of  writ  (as 
’tis  termed  here)  ;  but  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  assuring 
...  the  Colonel  that  he  had  the  fairest  title  to  the  gift,  large  as  it  is. 

4  The  same  gallant  captain  who  had  interceded  for  the  Me  ot  tne 
Jacobite  prisoner,  Major  Macdonald  of  Tiendrich,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

6  That  is,  Wolfe’s  own  company  at  Culloden. 
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expression  to  his  feelings,  deep  as  they  must  have  been  and 
greatly  stirred.  ‘  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  the  happy  end 
of  so  horrid  an  undertaking,  ’  he  writes .  ‘  And  may  they  ever 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner  who  attempt  the  like  !  ’ 


§4 

One  anecdote  of  Wolfe’s  own  share  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  historic  day  has  been  handed  down.  He  himself 
makes  no  reference  to  it,  but,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  is 
singularly  reticent  in  describing  any  incident  in  which  he 
has  taken  a  personal  part,  so  that  we  cannot  dismiss  it  as 
untrue  simply  because  he  ignores  it.  Possibly  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  currency  to  a  story  that  might  militate 
against  his  prospects  of  future  promotion.  The  incident 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton, 
Bart.,  who  adds  that  the  officer  who  first  refused  to  obey 
Cumberland’s  order  (Wolfe)  was  afterwards  observed  to 
decline  in  favour  with  his  commander.  This  is  difficult  to 
believe,  as  it  is  not  borne  out  by  any  known  fact,  although 
in  after  years  Cumberland  certainly  appeared  to  set 
obstacles  in  Wolfe’s  path.  We  may  reasonably  doubt,  too, 
whether  Wolfe’s  example  was  followed  by  any  other 
officer  as  the  anecdote  relates  :  would  the  General  have 
laid  himself  open  to  a  second  rebuff  from  his  staff  ?  It  is 
suggested  that  the  incident  might  be  given  more  credence 
if  we  were  to  substitute  Hawley  for  Cumberland — on  such 
an  occasion  a  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the  two  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  by  the  enemy  would  be  not  unnatural. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Cumberland,  riding  over 
the  field  attended  by  some  of  his  officers,  observed  a 
young  wounded  Highlander  on  the  heather,  resting  on  his 
elbow  and  staring  with  eyes  of  pain  at  His  Royal  Highness 
and  his  staff.  The  Duke  asked  the  man  to  whom  he 
belonged,  and  received  as  answer — ‘  To  the  Prince.’ 
Turning  at  once  to  Major  Wolfe  at  his  side,  Cumberland 
said  :  ‘  Wolfe,  shoot  me  that  insolent  Highland  scoundrel 
who  dares  look  on  us  with  such  contempt.’  The  young 
staff  officer,  perhaps  already  measuring  in  his  mind  the 
mean  and  cruel  nature  of  his  Commander-in-Chief,  replied  : 
‘  My  commission  is  at  your  Royal  Highness’s  disposal,  but 
I  never  can  consent  to  become  an  executioner.’  Several 
other  officers  were  asked  in  succession  to  ‘  pistol  ’  the 
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wounded  man,  but,  following  Wolfe’s  courageous  and 
humane  lead,  they  refused,  and  a  common  soldier  was 
finally  commanded  to  commit  the  murder. 

The  Highlander  thus  slain  in  cold  blood  was  Charles 
Eraser,  younger  of  Inverallochy,  Aberdeenshire,  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  of  William  Fraser,  the  senior  cadet  of  the  Lovat 
Clan.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Master  of  Lovat’s 
Regiment  of  Frasers,  and  in  the  Master’s  temporary 
absence  acting  commander  of  it  at  Culloden.  Thirteen 
years  later  Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  the  Jacobite  Master  of 
Lovat  and  son  of  the  infamous  Lord  Lovat  of  the  ’45, 
was  before  Quebec  in  command  of  the  1st  Fraser  High¬ 
landers  (78th  Regiment),  an  independent  body  of  troops 
he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  a  couple  of 
years  before.  Other  factors  of  later  date  and  of  greater 
weight  undoubtedly  determined  the  course  of  events  and 
in  themselves  accounted  for  the  recruiting  activity  of  the 
1750’s  ;  but  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  tracing  to  this 
incident  on  the  battlefield  of  Culloden  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  healing  friendship  and  the  confidence  that  existed 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expedition  against 
Quebec  and  his  Highlanders.  The  clansman  has  a  long 
memory  for  friend  and  foe. 


§5 

Barrell’s  Regiment  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  front 
line  of  infantry  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fierce  onslaught  of 
the  clans  at  Culloden,  and  its  losses  in  killed  and  wounded 
were  heavier  than  those  of  any  other  Royal  regiment  in 
the  field,  horse  or  foot.  In  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
it  ‘  gained  the  greatest  reputation  imaginable,  the  best  of 
the  clans  having  made  their  strongest  efforts  to  break 
them,  but  without  effect ;  for  the  old  Tangiereenes  bravely 
repulsed  those  boosters  with  dreadful  slaughter  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  their  broadsword  and  target  are  unequal 
to  the  musket  and  bayonet  when  in  the  hands  of  veterans 
who  are  determined  to  use  them.’  True,  the  issue  hung 
in  the  balance.  For  a  brief  period  in  the  height  of  the 
action  the  gallant  4th  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Royal  army,  but 
even  with  broken  ranks  it  retained  its  unity  and  discipline 
and  did  great  execution.  ‘  The  dead,’  according  to  one 
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testimony,  ‘  were  almost  all  killed  with  bayonets,  and  are 
their  best  men.  Barrel’s  regiment  had  not  one  but  what 
was  bent  and  bloody.’ 1 

Had  Wolfe  been  at  the  head  of  his  company  instead  of 
with  the  cavalry,  his  chances  of  survival  in  this  bitter 
hand-to-hand  fighting  would  have  been  slight.  His  con¬ 
spicuous  height  and  his  fearless  courage  would  have  made 
him  a  ready  mark  for  the  charging  Highlanders.  But 
although  as  Hawley’s  aide  he  accompanied  that  General 
throughout  the  action  and  so  escaped  almost  certain 
death,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  valour  of  the  4th  Foot 
owed  something  at  least  to  his  influence  and  training. 
Almost  alone  it  had  withstood  the  rebels  at  Falkirk,  and 
it  had  never  yet  turned  its  back  to  Highland  claymores. 
Possessing  these  proud  traditions,  not  shared  by  all  of 
Cumberland’s  battalions,  it  met  the  fiercest  charge  of 
Lochiel’s  men  at  Culloden  with  resolute  steadfastness.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  unhappy  chance  for  Jacobite  hopes  that 
sent  the  bravest  clan  of  that  fateful  day  against  the  most 
dependable  unit  of  the  Royal  army.  Had  the  Camerons 
charged  a  regiment  that  had  fled  at  Falkirk  the  issue 
might  have  been  different  for  both  sides,  although  a 
Jacobite  victory  at  Culloden  would  merely  have  prolonged 
the  Rebellion  without  ensuring  its  success. 

Culloden  was,  in  fact,  no  easily-won  fight  for  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  Duke  was  victorious  through  no  soldierly  merit 
of  his  own,  save  that  of  an  assumed  confidence  which 
happily  he  was  able  to  transmit  to  his  troops.  In  reality 
he  was  secretly  anxious  about  the  quality  of  their  courage 
in  the  face  of  a  bold  and  hitherto  invincible  foe,  and 
although  he  could  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  men  as 
a  whole,  he  could  not  rely  on  their  conduct  under  an 
unaccustomed  attack.  1  The  troops  behaved  themselves 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  no  regiment  was  wanting  in  their 
duty,’  wrote  Wolfe  the  day  after  the  victory.  Yes,  but 
only  a  few  regiments,  and  these  the  best,  were  severely 
tested  on  that  battlefield.  Even  as  late  as  1755  Wolfe  had 

‘  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Infantry  in  general.  I  know 
their  discipline  to  be  bad,  and  their  valour  precarious.  They 
are  easily  put  into  disorder,  and  hard  to  recover  out  of  it. 

1  Letter  from  Edward  Weston  to  Robert  Trevor,  dated  from  White¬ 
hall,  April  25,  1746.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth 
Report — Appendix,  Part  IX,  p.  145. 
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They  frequently  kill  their  officers  through  fear,  and  murder 
one  another  in  their  confusion.  Their  shameful  behaviour 
in  Scotland,  .  .  .  and  upon  many  less  important  occasions, 
clearly  denoted  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  officers,  and  the 
disobedient  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the  men.’ 1 

Cumberland,  in  short,  owed  his  victory  more  to  the 
enemy’s  mistakes  than  to  his  own  military  foresight. 
Prince  Charles’s  army  made  a  singularly  bad  choice  of 
ground,  to  begin  with  ;  and  Lord  George  Murray  was 
conscious  of  the  blunder  from  the  first.  The  Jacobite 
forces  had  not  recovered  from  their  weary  and  unsuccessful 
night  march  before  they  were  called  upon  to  stand  to 
arms  again.  They  suffered  from  lack  of  sleep  and  even 
more  from  hunger.  Cumberland’s  guns,  admirably  served, 
tore  great  lanes  in  their  ranks  before  the  clansmen  of  their 
own  accord  charged  across  the  musket-swept  ground  that 
separated  the  two  armies.  The  Prince’s  artillery  was 
amazingly  ineffective,  and  the  bayonet  proved  to  be  a  better 
weapon  than  the  broadsword  at  close  quarters.  Every¬ 
thing  that  loyal  devotion  to  the  Stuart  cause  and  personal 
fanaticism  and  bravery  could  do  was  done  by  the  clans, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Macdonalds  who  sulked 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  charge  at  the  critical  moment 
because  they  had  been  placed  on  the  left  and  not  on  the 
right  of  the  rebel  army.  The  battle  was  lost  by  reason 
of  Cumberland’s  superior  numbers,  better  discipline,  and 
fax  heavier  weight  of  metal.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Royal  Commander-in-Chief  for  disposing  his  army  in  the 
generally  accepted  battle  array  of  his  day.  Correct  it  was, 
but  no  military  genius  was  revealed  in  the  handling  of  the 
troops  after  battle  had  been  joined. 

More  than  five  years  later,  in  October  1751,  Wolfe 
revisited  the  battlefield  of  Culloden.  He  writes  to  his 
father  about  it,  weighing  his  words  carefully,  as  if  seeking 
to  confirm  the  conclusions  he  had  reached  in  his  own  mind 
while  anxious  to  avoid  shaking  the  elder  man’s  belief  in 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  Royal  House. 

‘  I  have  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  of  Culloden  with  great 
exactness,’  he  writes,  ‘  and  find  room  for  a  military  criti¬ 
cism  as  well  as  a  place  for  a  little  ridicule  upon  some  famous 

1  Letter  to  his  father  on  Braddock’s  disaster  in  America,  dated 
September  4,  1755. 
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transactions  of  that  memorable  day.  The  actors  shine  in  the 
world  too  high  and  bright  to  be  eclipsed ;  but  it  is  plain  they 
don’t  borrow  much  of  their  glory  from  their  performance  upon 
that  occasion,  however  they  may  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  later  events.  The  defects  were  not  so  visible  there  as  in  the 
lower  agents.  I  dare  say  you  don’t  think  I  strike  at  the  Head. 
One  may  safely  pronounce  that  he  had  a  very  good  title  to  the 
command  ;  there  was  no  rival  in  rank  nor  in  abilities.  If  you 
were  upon  the  spot,  perhaps  you  might  be  tempted  to  say  that 
this  risk  should  not  have  been  adventured,  nor  this  advantage 
neglected.  You  would  not  have  left  those  ruffians  the  only 
possible  means  of  conquest,  nor  suffer  multitudes  to  go  off 
unhurt  with  the  power  to  destroy.  One  must  examine  the 
field  of  battle  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  Colonel  Rich’s  great 
resistance,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  behaviour  of  the 
battalion  under  his  command. 

‘  But  why  this  censure  when  the  affair  is  so  happily  decided  ? 
To  exercise  one’s  ill-nature  ?  No  ;  to  exercise  the  faculty  of 
judging — since  I  mention  this  to  you,  but  not  to  the  world. 
The  more  a  soldier  thinks  of  the  false  steps  of  those  that  are 
gone  before,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  avoid  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  examples  worthiest  of  imitation  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  they  will  be  the  best  and  truest  guides  in  every 
undertaking.’ 


CHAPTER  XI 


CLEARING  UP  IN  SCOTLAND  AFTER  THE  REBELLION 

§1 

Just  before  the  first  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  while  the  rival  armies  were  facing  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  paces  and  manoeuvring  for 
position,  a  ragged  Highlander,  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
serving  his  Prince  and  clan  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life, 
approached  the  English  lines,  demanded  quarter  as  a 
deserter,  and  was  sent  to  the  rear.  His  uncouth  appearance 
drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  as 
he  moved  listlessly  between  the  lines.  The  Highlander, 
with  an  air  of  complete  detachment,  watched  the  approach 
of  an  exquisite  young  officer  in  resplendent  uniform — Lord 
Bury,  the  Duke’s  aide-de-camp  and  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  To  the  simple  mind  of  the  Celt, 
such  uniform  denoted  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  military 
rank.  Suddenly  wrenching  a  soldier’s  musket  from  his 
grasp,  he  discharged  it  at  Lord  Bury — and  missed.  He 
had  thought  to  shoot  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he 
died  a  minute  later  without  learning  his  mistake. 

Some  hours  afterwards  Lord  Bury  was  sent  off  post¬ 
haste  to  London  to  inform  the  Court  of  the  decisive  triumph 
of  the  King’s  arms.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  it  was  considered  advisable  to  speed  him  south  by 
sea  from  Inverness.  The  winds  proved  contrary,  and  five 
days  later  he  was  put  ashore  at  North  Berwick  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  journey  to  the  capital  by  post  in  less  than  three 
days,  although  suffering  from  a  fever  at  the  time.  The 
news  of  the  victory  at  Culloden  had  preceded  him,  but 
this  official  confirmation  of  it  was  none  the  less  welcome 
at  St.  James’s.  The  King  immediately  gave  him  a  present 
of  £1000,  and  not  long  thereafter,  on  Cumberland’s 
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recommendation,  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Lord  George  Sackville.  When  the  tidings  of 
victory  came  the  relief  of  the  nation  was  profound  and 
sincere.  In  the  first  flush  of  its  enthusiasm  Parliament 
voted  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  an  additional  £25,000 
a  year  for  life,  and  the  people  expressed  their  joy  in  bell¬ 
ringing  and  bonfires. 


§2 

Cumberland  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Inverness, 
the  Jacobite  headquarters,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
battle.  Thither  also  came  Hawley  and  his  aide-de-camp, 
Brigade-Major  Wolfe  ;  while  the  Duke’s  aide,  Lord  Bury, 
was  packed  off  to  London  within  an  hour  of  His  Royal 
Highness’s  entry  into  the  Highland  capital.  Thus  Wolfe 
may  have  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of  work  in  the 
crowded  weeks  that  followed  the  victory  of  Culloden,  and 
in  Bury’s  absence  he  must  have  been  thrown  into  still 
closer  association  with  the  Duke’s  secretary,  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener.  The  official  correspondence  which  he  carried 
on  in  Hawley’s  name  was  submitted  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  his  Royal  approval,  and  Sir  Everard  Fawkener 
was  obliged  to  take  a  hand  in  it  before  he  left  Scotland  for 
‘  good  and  all  ’  early  in  August,  1746. 

It  is  a  pity  that  only  two  or  three  letters  of  what  must 
have  been  a  voluminous  correspondence  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  They  do  not  make  very  pleasant  reading,  but 
they  are  significant  as  revealing,  under  their  official  reserve, 
the  relentless  policy  pursued  by  the  victors  towards  the 
vanquished.  We  cannot  imagine  such  duties  to  have  been 
very  congenial  to  a  man  of  Wolfe’s  just  outlook  and 
temperament,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  he  fully 
shared  with  his  superior  officers  a  supreme  contempt  for 
every  rebel  of  high  or  low  degree. 

A  party  of  Cobham’s  Dragoons  was  stationed  at  Forfar 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  its  duty 
being  to  keep  in  check  the  Jacobite  unrest  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district.  General  Hawley,  as  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry  wing  of  the  Duke’s  forces,  signifies  by  the 
ready  pen  of  his  aide-de-camp  of  nineteen  his  own  and 
Cumberland’s  approval  of  Captain  Hamilton’s  activities 
in  harrying  the  fugitive  rebels,  urging  him  to  continue  to 
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be  assiduous  in  apprehending  such  and  their  abettors  and 
in  collecting  all  proofs  and  accusations  against  them. 
‘  You  know  the  manner  of  treating  the  houses  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  rebels  in  this  part  of  the  country,’  writes  Wolfe 
to  Captain  Hamilton  from  Inverness  on  May  19, 1746.  ‘  The 
same  freedom  is  to  be  used  where  you  are  as  has  been 
hitherto  practised — that  is,  seeking  for  them  and  their 
arms,  cattle,  and  other  things  that  are  usually  found.’ 
In  another  letter  written  from  Fort  Augustus  and  dated 
June  11,  Wolfe  informs  Captain  Hamilton  that 

4  the  rest  of  the  regiment  have  no  right  to  claim  any  share  of 
seizures  made  by  your  troop  when  in  separate  quarters.  The 
General  is  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  house,  and  the  money  may  be  applied  as  you  think 
proper.  ...  If  you  think  the  attestation  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
warrant  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  acted  in  treasonable 
manner,  you  are  to  make  yourself  master  of  his  person,  and 
confine  him  at  Montrose  with  the  rest.’ 

A  month  later  Captain  Hamilton  is  given  ‘  leave  to 
dispose  of  the  effects  of  Brown  and  Watson,’  and  ‘  the 
General  bid  me  tell  you  that  when  any  seizures  were  made 
of  cattle  or  otherwise  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  and  every  person  concerned  have  shares 
in  proportion  to  your  pay.’ 

Captain  Hamilton  did  in  fact  imprison  John  Watson 
of  Turin,  near  Forfar,  and  found  himself  involved  in  legal 
proceedings  for  wrongful  imprisonment.  His  conduct 
in  the  Braes  of  Angus  was  made  the  subject  of  various 
investigations  by  his  superior  officers  and  the  civil 
authority,  but  the  Army  chiefs  found  nothing  more  serious 
to  say  against  him  than  that  his  zeal  was  perhaps  greater 
than  his  discretion.  Obviously  the  method  of  payment 
by  results,  which  Hamilton  brings  before  Hawley’s  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  ruling  from  him,  lent  itself  to  abuse  and  excess 
of  powers  in  a  countryside  under  military  occupation. 

§3 

For  three  months  after  his  victory  at  Culloden  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  in  Scotland  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  King’s  forces  there,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  was  actively  and  ruthlessly  engaged  in 
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stamping  out  the  embers  of  the  Rebellion.  To-day  there 
are  few,  if  any,  apologists  who  would  be  prepared  to 
condone  the  extreme  measures  he  adopted  to  suppress 
Jacobite  sentiment  and  to  make  any  further  rising  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  for  ever  impossible.  Severity 
was  called  for,  no  doubt,  and  was  to  be  anticipated  after 
the  Government’s  experiences  of  the  ’15  and  the  ’45  ; 
drastic  changes  in  the  Highlands  were  imperative  if  peace 
and  prosperity  were  to  crown  the  land  and  its  people  ; 
a  new  conception  of  wealth  had  to  supplant  the  feudal 
ideas  of  man-power  as  the  measure  of  a  chieftain’s  rank 
and  authority.  But  not  murder  and  tyranny. 

Cumberland  chose  the  obvious  and  the  wrong  method 
to  enforce  the  decision  of  Culloden.  He  made  the  land 
a  desolation  and  called  it  peace.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
bitterness  and  injustice,  which  grew  and  ripened  to  strange 
harvests  for  many  a  long  day  after  his  death.  Under  his 
lead  there  was  little  effort  made  to  discriminate  between 
friend  and  foe ;  to  the  common  English  soldier  the  entire 
countryside  was  enemy  territory  and  its  inhabitants  in 
general  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  King.  On  such  a  broad 
assumption  all  things  became  lawful  and  expedient  to  the 
men  who  brought  fire  and  sword  to  every  Highland  glen, 
however  remote.  The  smoke  of  the  guns  at  Culloden  had 
not  rolled  away  before  massacre  in  cold  blood  began,  to 
be  followed  by  single  murder  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
Transportation  to  the  Colonies  in  coffin  ships  was  a  satis¬ 
factory  wholesale  method  of  ridding  the  country  of  suspects 
and  vagabonds,  and  Scottish  jails  were  rapidly  filled  to 
overflowing  with  miserable  wretches  awaiting  sentence  of 
banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Their  houses  were  searched  for  arms, 
set  on  fire,  and  their  families  rendered  homeless.  Their 
cattle,  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats  were  carried  off  and  sold 
or  kept  at  will,  their  fields  trodden  down,  their  household 
goods  broken  and  dispersed.  A  reign  of  terror  was 
instituted  over  all  the  Highland  country  that  had  contri¬ 
buted  its  quota  to  the  Jacobite  army,  or  was  thought, 
often  on  mere  hearsay  evidence,  to  be  disaffected  to  the 
ruling  House.  The  repressive  measures  taken  to  ensure 
obedience  were  either  evaded  or  covertly  defied,  because 
very  soon  the  clansmen  were  taught  by  experience  that 
the  Royal  clemency  bore  different  interpretations. 
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Cumberland  made  Inverness  his  headquarters  from 
April  17  to  May  23,  and  then,  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  of  his  brutal  methods  for  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
marched  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  following  day  en¬ 
camped  his  troops  by  the  side  of  this  ruined  Government 
outpost.  While  the  work  of  speeding  up  the  devastation 
of  Highland  lands  and  properties  was  undertaken  with 
renewed  zest  from  this  centre,  the  troops  not  actually 
engaged  in  punitive  expeditions  and  as  search  parties 
amused  themselves  by  holding  fairs  and  sports  dear  to  the 
English  mind. 

*  Last  Wednesday,’  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Scots 
Magazine  .from  Fort  Augustus  on  June  17, 1746,  ‘  the  Duke  gave 
two  prizes  to  the  soldiers  to  run  heats  for,  on  bare-backed 
galloways  taken  from  the  rebels,  when  eight  started  for  the 
first,  and  ten  for  the  second  prize.  These  galloways  are  little 
larger  than  a  good  tup,  and  there  was  excellent  sport. 
Yesterday  H.R.H.  gave  a  fine  holland  smock  to  the  soldiers’ 
wives  to  be  run  for  on  these  galloways,  also  bare-backed,  and 
riding  with  their  limbs  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  like  men. 
Eight  started,  and  there  were  three  of  the  finest  heats  ever  seen. 
The  prize  was  won,  with  great  difficulty,  by  one  of  the  Old 
Buffs’  ladies.  In  the  evening  General  Hawley  and  Colonel 
Howard  ’ — kindred  spirits  in  their  savage  treatment  of  the 
rebels — ‘  ran  a  match  for  twenty  guineas  on  two  of  the  above 
shalties,  which  General  Hawley  won  by  about  four  inches.’ 

Hawley  should  have  won  by  a  handsome  margin,  for  he 
was  taught  how  to  ride  fast  at  Falkirk. 

§4 

But  the  end  of  this  play  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  and 
devastated  countryside  was  near  at  hand.  General  Hawley, 
who  had  never  resigned  his  appointment  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  North  Britain,  but  had 
been  temporarily  superseded  in  his  functions  and  authority 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  was  now  allowed  by  the  King  formally  to  resign 
his  command  before  Cumberland  himself  left  Scotland. 
His  Royal  Highness  knew  Very  well  who  his  successor  was 
to  be,  as  he  had  personally  nominated  him ;  but  Hawley 
had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  first.  On  July  18  the  Duke 
vacated  the  command  at  Fort  Augustus,  proceeded  straight 
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to  London,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  had  returned  to 
the  Flanders  battle  scene.  Hawley  resigned  in  June,  and 
before  Cumberland  finally  left  Scotland  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  had  taken  up,  most  unwillingly,  the  vacant 
command.  On  August  23  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief  was  gazetted,  and  ten  days  earlier  the 
camp  at  Fort  Augustus  had  been  broken  up.  Albemarle 
thoroughly  disliked  being  left  alone,  even  in  Edinburgh, 
in  what  he  called  ‘  this  cursed  country.’  ‘  I  know  ye  people, 
I  know  ye  country,’  he  writes  plaintively  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  ‘  and  that  my  predecessors  have  split  against 
a  sharpe  rock,’ 1  but  Cumberland  would  entertain  none  of 
his  objections,  and,  as  events  proved,  the  new’  Commander- 
in-Chief  acted  during  his  seven  months’  stay  in  Scotland 
with  tact  and  judgment  and  was  successful  on  the  wrhole 
in  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  civil  authorities  in 
difficult  times. 

When  Albemarle  succeeded  to  the  command  he  found 
Scotland  divided  into  four  military  districts.  The  first 
stretched  from  Fort  Augustus  to  Inverness  and  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Blakeney  at  Inverness.  The  second  district 
embraced  the  country  and  coastline  between  the  Spey  and 
Dundee.  The  third  district  had  Perth  as  its  centre  with 
three  regiments  and  the  artillery  train.  The  fourth  district 
stretched  from  Stirling  southward  and  vras  commanded 
from  Stirling  Castle  by  Major-General  Bland.  Under  him 
were  Price’s  and  Conway’s  Regiments  stationed  at  Stirling, 
Barrell’s  at  Linlithgow  and  Bo’ness  (where  it  was  by  the 
middle  of  August),  the  Scots  Fusiliers  at  Glasgow,  and 
Lee’s  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.  The  horse  regiments 
were  sent  to  grass.  Wolfe’s,  Pulteney’s,  and  Sempill’s 
Foot  proceeded  to  Flanders  where  a  new  campaign  was 
opening.  Howard’s  Buffs  went  to  Carlisle,  Cholmondley’s 
to  Newcastle,  and  Kingston’s  Horse  also  returned  to 
England  and  were  disbanded. 

With  Hawley’s  enforced  resignation  Wolfe’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  aide-de-camp  automatically  closed.  He  returned 
to  his  regiment  as  captain  and  brigade-major,  and  went 
south  with  it  from  Fort  Augustus  to  Linlithgow,  soon  after 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  assumed  the  supreme  command  and 
a  redistribution  of  the  troops  remaining  in  Scotland  was 
1  Terry’s  Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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decreed.  The  civil  war  was  over.  What  remained  was 
a  long-drawn-out  and  tiresome  epilogue. 

Regimental  duties  at  Linlithgow  and  Bo’ness  appeared 
to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  Both 
towns  had  associations  with  the  Rebellion  and  the  Falkirk 
defeat  which  the  English  troops  would  fain  forget,  and 
their  return  to  West  Lothian  would  not  be  joyous.  In 
the  county  town  itself  the  loyalty  of  the  magistracy  was 
evidently  not  above  suspicion,  for  at  a  meeting  held  on 
October  18  the  Town  Council  felt  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  a  paragraph  in  the  Weekly  C  our  ant  of  a  few  days 
before,  ‘  reflecting  on  the  characters  of  several  of  the 
present  Magistrates  and  Members  of  the  Town  Council  as 
being  disaffected  to  His  Majesty  King  George,’  was  ‘  false, 
malicious  and  calumnious.’  No  wonder  the  Council  was 
indignant,  for  in  the  previous  June  it  had  resolved  to 
confer  the  Freedom  of  the  town  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  to  present  his  burgess  ticket  in  a  silver  box  ;  and  on 
September  13  Drum-Major  Thomas  Marshall  of  Barrell’s, 
a  flesher  by  trade  and  the  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Marshall,  of  Linlithgow,  also  a  flesher,  had  been  admitted 
a  burgess  and  paid  £4  Scots  for  the  honour. 

Barrell’s,  like  the  other  regiments  left  behind  in 
Scotland  to  overawe  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people, 
was  split  up  into  small  companies  in  different  parts  of  its 
particular  area,  each  of  which  was  in  touch  with  the 
regimental  headquarters  at  Linlithgow  or  the  camp  next 
to  it ;  and  so  far  from  strength  were  many  of  the  regiments 
owing  to  sickness  and  war  wastage  that  their  companies 
were  interchangeable  and  their  districts  varied  according 
to  the  numbers  in  the  battalion.  In  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  the  general  officers  commanding  were 
moved  about.  The  Earl  of  Ancrum,  for  instance,  was 
succeeded  at  Aberdeen  by  Lord  Sempill,  who  died  there 
a  few  weeks  later ;  but  tough  old  General  Blakeney  at 
Inverness  and  General  Bland  at  Stirling  held  their 
respective  posts  while  Albemarle  remained  in  Scotland  ; 
and  when  Bland  was  tardily  promoted  to  the  supreme 
command,  Major-General  Huske  in  Edinburgh  felt  so 
miserable  about  it  that  he  sent  in  his  papers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.1 

1  Wolfe  was  a  Huske  partisan.  He  speaks  of  General  Huske  as  >  ‘  ™y 
old  master  ’  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Glasgow  in  1749,  and  it  will  be 
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It  was  a  time  of  general  post.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  the  cry  of  the  battalions  had  been 
‘  Now,  Billy,  for  Flanders  !  ’  and  in  the  same  impatient 
homesick  spirit  and  longing  for  a  sphere  of  more  brilliant 
action,  almost  every  English  officer  in  Scotland,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  youngest  ensign,  wished  himself 
well  out  of  the  country.  General  Bland,  who  cultivated 
a  sardonic  sense  of  humour,  writes  to  Albemarle  from 
Stirling  in  August  about  the  many  young  officers  of  the 
Army  who  have  discovered  family  affairs  of  the  gravest 
consequence  to  attend  to  in  England  and  accordingly 
solicit  his  lordship’s  interest  to  allow  them  leave  of  absence. 

‘  I  presume,’  says  Bland,  ‘  two  thirds  of  Your  Army  here 
are  Teazing  You  for  the  same  End,  having  Bussiness  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Transact ;  tho’  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  like  Col.  Walgrave,  want  only  to  buy  a  Hatt  or  some 
Such  Trifle.’ 1 


§5 

Wolfe  remained.  It  is  possible  that  if  he  had  cared 
to  exercise  influence  he  might  have  got  away  among 
the  first.  But  there  is  no  record  of  any  application 
for  leave  either  to  his  acting-colonel  or  to  Albemarle. 
Barrell’s  had  been  shattered  as  no  other  regiment  had 
been  by  the  campaign,  but  it  had  won  great  renown. 
It  had  held  the  field  at  Falkirk  and  perhaps  saved  it 
at  Culloden.  The  cost  was  there  in  thinned  ranks,  in  an 
establishment  far  below  strength  alike  in  officers  and 
men.  Those  of  its  officers  fit  for  duty  stuck  to  it.  Besides, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  of  Wolfe’s  known  capacity 
would  have  been  allowed  leave  of  absence  at  such  a  time  ; 
Lord  Sempill  had  asked  for  it  on  his  own  behalf,  had  been 
refused,  and  had  died  at  his  post.  Wolfe  was  not  physically 
strong  at  any  time  ;  we  know  that  the  midwinter  campaign 
told  upon  his  health  and  spirits  ;  none  the  less  he  was 

remembered  that  Huske  befriended  the  young  officer  as  the  son  of  his  friend 
Edward  Wolfe  in  the  Flanders  campaign  of  1743.  On  the  other  hand 
Wolfe  is  inclined  to  be  critical  when  he  writes  about  Bland.  ‘  I  am  afraid  ’ 
he  tells  his  father  from  Perth  in  January  1750,  ‘  General  Bland  is  not  quite 
so  well-bred  and  so  polite  as  might  be  wished  ;  he  has  a  roughness  about 
him  that  breaks  out  sometimes  into  ill-manners,  when  he  is  in  any 
authority.’  Nevertheless,  he  recommended  Bland’s  Treatise  on  Military 
Discipline  to  the  attention  of  a  young  officer,  Rickson’s  nephew,  some 
years  later. 

1  Terry’s  Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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highly  resolved  to  continue  in  his  profession,  however 
distasteful  his  surroundings  might  be. 

And  he  was  picked  out  for  an  important  post,  as  men 
of  his  stamp  are  wont  to  be  when  occasion  comes.  He  was 
sent  into  the  wild  MacGregor  country.  The  chain  of 
military  posts  from  the  famous  Ford  of  Frew  over  the 
Forth,  eight  miles  above  Stirling,  to  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  after  the 
victory  of  Culloden.  Not  only  did  it  guard  the  Lowlands 
from  Highland  incursions  at  a  critical  point  where  the 
hills  overlooked  the  plains  and  the  towns  from  no  great 
distance,  but  it  also  kept  in  check  an  exceedingly  turbulent 
clan — that  of  the  proscribed  MacGregors.  Rob  Roy’s  sons 
and  near  relatives  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ’45 
were  a  menace  to  life  and  property  over  a  wide  district, 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  had  perforce  to  treat  them 
as  outlaws. 

The  Government  fort  at  Inversnaid  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  MacGregor  country  was  especially  offensive  to  these 
lawless  Highlandmen.  It  stood  as  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  their  particular  way  of  living  by  theft  and  blackmail  on 
their  more  peaceful  neighbours.  It  had  been  built  soon 
after  the  suppression  of  the  ’15,  but  Rob  Roy  in  due  course 
contrived  to  surprise  it,  disarm  the  garrison,  and  destroy 
the  fortification.  It  was  re-established  by  the  Government, 
but  was  again  taken  and  looted  by  the  MacGregors  under 
Rob  Roy’s  nephew  in  the  early  days  of  the  ’45.  Its 
restoration  for  a  second  time  was  contemplated. 

Its  situation  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
Loch  Lomond  was  of  considerable  strategical  value.  It 
stood  on  a  plateau  in  the  valley  that  lies  between  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  through  which  ran  in  these 
days  the  bridle  path  that  linked  the  western  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  the  plains  of  the  winding  Forth.  To  reoccupy 
this  military  outpost  and  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  once 
more  appeared  to  the  Government’s  military  advisers  to 
be  urgent  and  essential  if  the  district  around  it  was  ever 
to  be  restored  to  a  state  of  law  and  order.  Albemarle 
himself  was  at  pains  to  describe  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
the  vital  importance  of  these  posts  between  the  Forth 
and  Loch  Lomond  in  enforcing  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands,  although  it  is  certain  he  never  saw  them  ;  and 
no  doubt  he  agreed  with  Major-General  Bland  when  he 
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expressed  the  pious  hope  that  he  might  never  have  an 
occasion  of  being  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
Fort  Augustus  having  sufficiently  satisfied  his  curiosity.1 

‘  The  Barrack  of  Inversnaid  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,’ 
writes  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on 
October  15,  ‘  should  be  made  defensible  and  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  Company  or  two  ;  this  place  is  so  situated  as  to 
protect  the  Shire  of  Dumbarton  and  the  Country  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  from  the  inroads  of  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  would  prevent  a  most  licentious  Clan  (vizt) 
the  McGregors,  from  Robbing,  plundering  and  laying  waste  the 
Country  about  them,  which  they  have  done  for  many  years 
with  impunity.  It  would  be  highly  requisite  that  the  officers 
quartered  in  those  Forts  and  Barracks  proposed  to  be  erected 
should  be  empowered  to  put  the  Laws  in  Execution  that 
relates  to  the  disarming  of  the  Highlands,  the  change  of  their 
habit,  &c.’  2 

Thither  Captain  Wolfe  went  as  commander  of  the  fort 
in  the  autumn  of  that  memorable  year.  He  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  ruined  barracks  ;  they  must  have  been  a 
miserable  lodging  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but  it  was  his 
dufy  to  see  them  put  into  a  habitable  state.  Even  when 
fully  repaired  one  of  his  successors  in  the  post  complained 
(in  1750)  that  rain  came  in  at  the  gable.3  Little  more 
than  a  visit  of  inspection  could  the  youthful  commandant 
make  ;  he  may  have  planned  the  construction  of  roads 
at  this  time,  but  certainly  he  did  not  execute  such  work. 
He  had  other  duties  of  a  sterner  kind  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
and  energies— lurking  rebels  to  round  up  and  Highland 
reavers  to  keep  in  check.  Six  sub-posts  of  Inversnaid 
dotted  here  and  there  through  this  wild  district  reported 
once  a  week  to  the  captain  commandant,  who  in  turn 
reported  fortnightly  to  the  general  of  his  particular  area — 
Major-General  Bland  at  Stirling  Castle. 

The  fort  gradually  fell  into  decay  as  the  necessity  for 
its  existence  disappeared,  and  it  was  virtually  dismantled 
m  George  Ill’s  reign.  In  1792,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
visited  it,  Inversnaid’s  garrison  consisted  of  one  aged 
warden  whom  the  novelist  found  busily  engaged  reaping 
his  barley  crop  in  all  peace  and  tranquillity.  When 

1  Terry’s  Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  289,  290. 

8  Allardyce’s  Historical  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 
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Sir  Walter  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  building,  he  was 
told  that  he  would  find  the  key  of  the  fort  under  the  door.1 
At  one  time  during  last  century  and  still  almost  within 
living  memory  the  fort  was  occupied  by  two  old  ladies, 
the  Misses  MacFarlane,  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  proprietor.  Their  father  was  Principal  the 
Rev.  Duncan  MacFarlane,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  if  family  tradition  be  true  their  grandfather  saw  Wolfe 
at  Inversnaid.2  To-day  the  grey  ruins  of  the  fort  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  in  their  shadow  a  small  military  graveyard. 
Over  all  broods  the  quiet  peace  of  a  beautiful  countryside.3 

Short  was  the  time  Wolfe  spent  at  Inversnaid.  He 
left  it  about  the  end  of  November  on  receiving  orders  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  on  the  Continent  some  six  weeks  or 
two  months  later,  with  a  prospect  of  further  fighting — 
more  to  his  taste  than  fort  building  or  rebel  hunting.  He 
reached  London  in  time  to  spend  Christmas  with  his 
parents  and  to  see  them  in  their  new  town  house.  He  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  but  he  had  been  away  from  home 
almost  without  a  break  for  nearly  five  years.  He  found 
his  father  with  a  grievance  over  his  pay  being  in  arrears 
and  at  first  disposed  to  grudge  the  expense  of  the  younger 
soldier’s  new  outfit  for  foreign  service.  But  having  had 
his  growl,  he  paid.  Wolfe  sailed  for  the  Netherlands  in 
January  1747,  and  a  week  or  two  later  was  in  the  Allied 
camp  near  Breda.  Early  in  February  Barrell’s  Regiment 
embarked  at  Leith  for  the  same  destination. 

1  Introduction  to  Rob  Roy.  1  Glasgow  Past  and  Present,  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 

3  ‘  Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  : 

And  these  gray  rocks  ;  this  household  lawn  ; 

These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn  ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake  ; 

This  little  bay  ;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode — 

In  truth  together  ye  do  seem 

Like  something  fashion’d  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  !  ’ 

— Wordsworth 

(‘  To  a  Highland  Girl  at  Inversnaid,’  1803). 


CHAPTER  XII 


IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  AGAIN  FOR  TWO  YEARS, 
1747-1748 

§1 

At  the  end  of  1746  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Wolfe  left 
Scotland  in  the  confident  hope  that  he  would  never  again 
cross  the  Scottish  Border.  He  was  about  to  resume  the 
service  of  his  profession  in  the  larger  battleground  of 
Europe  from  which  he  had  been  recalled  fifteen  months 
before,  and  he  hoped,  now  that  the  Rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Low  Countries  without  further  interruption. 

The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  had  dragged 
wearily,  and  the  honours,  such  as  they  were,  rested  with 
the  French.  They  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  British  transports  were  obliged 
to  land  troops  and  baggage  from  Scotland  at  Williamstadt 
in  the  United  Provinces.  General  Sir  John  Ligonier  was 
in  command  of  the  first  British  battalions  to  be  sent  over 
as  reinforcements  for  Lord  Dunmore’s  few  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  but  in  opposition  to  so  proved  and  skilful  a  master 
of  war  as  the  Marechal  Saxe,  the  Allied  forces  were  quite 
powerless  to  change  the  course  of  the  campaign  even 
although  they  succeeded  in  averting  a  disastrous  defeat. 
The  battle  of  Roucoux  before  Liege,  fought  in  October 
1746,  was  in  such  circumstances  a  fortunate  escape  for  the 
Allies.  Ligonier  was  able  to  effect  a  masterly  retreat  and 
with  a  thankful  heart  to  retire  with  his  men  into  winter 
quarters. 

For  the  campaign  of  1747  preparations  on  a  larger  and 
more  thorough  scale  were  initiated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  placed  in  supreme  command.  A  letter 
written  by  him  in  May,  just  before  opening  his  campaign 
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against  Saxe,  contains  a  recommendation  that  Major 
James  Wolfe  might  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  vacant 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  8th  Foot,  that  officer  having 
served  constantly  and  well  during  the  past  two  years  as 
a  major  of  brigade  and  proved  himself  capable  and 
desirous  to  do  his  duty.1  Even  with  Cumberland’s 
recommendation  behind  it,  the  application  did  not  have 
the  desired  response.  Probably  those  in  exalted  quarters 
thought  it  preposterous  that  a  young  officer  of  twenty 
should  aspire  to  jump  two  grades  in  military  rank  at  once, 
from  captain  to  lieutenant-colonel.  They  may  also  have 
considered  it  too  much  of  a  family  preserve  to  have  a  father 
of  sixty-two  as  colonel  and  a  son  of  twenty  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  same  regiment ;  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
for  the  second  time  in  his  career  Wolfe  should  have  been 
disappointed  in  his  ambition  to  serve  under  his  father. 
The  Duke’s  letter,  however,  shows  that  the  writer  continued 
to  be  his  friend  and  patron,  and  as  His  Royal  Highness 
was  notorious  for  his  fickle  friendships,  his  liking  for  the 
youthful  brigade-major  may  be  considered  indicative  of 
the  reputation  which  Wolfe  had  already  won  among  his 
superior  officers  in  the  field. 


§2 

Cumberland’s  military  instincts  were  primitive.  He 
was  a  typical  German  commander  of  his  day.  He  used 
his  men  and  horse  as  sledge-hammers,  and  when  he  saw 
the  enemy  he  made  straight  for  him.  Such  tactics  may  be 
sound,  if  to  modern  ideas  of  warfare  wasteful,  provided 
always  that  the  general  can  depend  upon  his  troops  and 
is  assured  of  his  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
armament,  and  discipline.  Of  none  of  these  things  was 
His  Royal  Highness  certain.  He  was  not  in  nearly  so 
favourable  a  position  as  his  more  experienced  foe.  Saxe 
had  the  men  and  he  knew  how  to  use  them  far  better  than 
Cumberland  did.  When  the  latter  with  a  convincing  show 
of  activity  moved  forward  to  meet  the  French  army  which 
he  believed  was  then  threatening  Maestricht,  Saxe  surprised 
him  by  a  rapid  march  and  appeared  on  the  scene  before  the 
Allies  were  prepared  to  fight. 

1  Cumberland  to  Chesterfield.  Fortescue’s  British  Campaigns  in 
Flanders,  pp.  167,  168. 
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In  such  circumstances  was  fought  on  July  2,  1747,  the 
stubbornly  contested  battle  of  Lauffeld.  Notwithstanding 
the  bravery  of  the  English  divisions,  the  Dutch  and 
Austrian  Allies  proved  once  more  to  be  undependable,  and 
Cumberland  lost  the  day.  He  was  all  but  captured  in  an 
attempt  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  and  in  covering  the 
retreat  Sir  John  Ligonier  was  overthrow  and  taken 
prisoner.  As  usual,  Barrell’s  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
and  the  regiment  maintained  its  reputation.  While  the 
battle  lasted  the  Allied  loss  was  heavy,  but  Cumberland 
was  successful  in  drawing  off  his  army  in  good  order  and 
without  further  disaster. 

Wolfe  himself  in  the  height  of  the  action  received  a 
ball  in  the  body,  but  did  not  lose  touch  with  his  brigade 
— he  was  serving  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt — for  a  single 
moment.  His  zeal  and  courage  led  him  into  great  danger, 
and  his  servant  Roland  was  thoroughly  alarmed  for  his 
safety.  ‘  He  came  to  me,’  Wolfe  recalls  four  years  later, 

‘  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  in  the  last  action  with  offers  of 
his  service,  took  off  my  cloak  and  brought  me  a  fresh 
horse  ;  and  would  have  continued  close  by  me  had  I  not 
ordered  him  to  retire.  I  believe  he  was  slightly  wounded 
just  at  that  time,  and  the  horse  he  held  was  shot  likewise.’ 1 

Wolfe  received  the  thanks  of  the  Royal  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  his  gallant  behaviour  on  the  field,  and  after 
being  nursed  in  field  hospital  for  a  few  days  got  leave  of 
absence  and  reached  London  and  home  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Duke  and  Ligonier,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  set  at  liberty  by  exchange.  James  Wolfe,  the  veteran 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ’45,  celebrated  his 
twenty-first  birthday  with  his  parents  in  London. 

Maestricht  was  saved  for  that  campaign,  and  Saxe 
returned  to  his  quarters  at  Tongres.  The  capture  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom  and  the  fall  of  fortified  towns  in  Dutch 
Brabant  brought  to  a  close  the  inconclusive  campaign  of 
1747.  Nor  did  1748  hold  out  any  better  promise  for  the 
Allied  army  in  the  Netherlands.  Saxe  had  a  numerical 
superiority  which  even  Cumberland  understood  ;  and  the 
siege  of  Maestricht  by  the  French  could  have  only  one 
outcome.  George  II  and  the  people  of  England  were  by 
this  time  heartily  sick  of  so  prolonged  and  so  inglorious  a 
conflict ;  and  Cumberland,  interpreting  the  general  wish 
1  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  from  Banff,  September  17,  1751. 
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of  the  nation  and  the  conviction  of  his  army  that  to 
continue  so  unequal  a  struggle  would  be  suicide,  pressed 
earnestly  for  peace.  On  April  30,  1748,  an  armistice  was 
signed  which  six  months  later  was  confirmed  in  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Things  were  to  revert 
almost  to  where  they  were  before  hostilities  began — but 
not  quite,  for  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  sound 
the  final  death-knell  of  Jacobite  hopes. 

§3 

With  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Lauffeld  Wolfe  saw 
no  other  fighting  in  the  campaigns  of  1747  and  1748,  in 
spite  of  much  brave  marching  and  counter-marching.  In 
one  letter,  written  less  than  a  month  before  he  was  wounded, 
he  somewhat  pompously  informs  his  fair  correspondent 
that  the  enemy  ‘  has  denied  us  the  pleasure  of  conquest. 
I  speak  rather  positively  on  this  subject,  but  when  I 
speak  of  war,  I’m  sensible,  tho’  a  soldier,  that  there  is 
One  who  directs.’ 1  He  was  conscious  that  the  campaign 
of  1747  would  prove  as  inactive  and  inconclusive  as  its 
predecessors  ;  and  he  was  right.  When  he  rejoined  the 
army  near  Breda  in  March  1748,  sailing  from  Harwich 
to  Flushing  and  going  forward  to  Osterhout,  peace  was 
already  in  prospect  and  active  service  definitely  over. 
After  Lauffeld  Barrell’s  had  returned  to  Scotland  and  its 
regimental  headquarters  were  established  at  Stirling  by 
September  1747  ;  but  for  Brigade-Major  Wolfe  there  was 
still  work  to  be  done  overseas.  For  several  months  of 
1748  he  was  kept  very  busy  in  control  of  the  commissariat 
of  the  Brunswick  detachment  of  the  Allies — a  post  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  qualities  of  tact  and  sound  sense 
not  often  to  be  discerned  in  one  so  young  as  he  was. 

Although  his  letters  home  betray  a  fretful  impatience 
with  his  situation  and  prospects,  his  German  troops 
interested  him.  Unhappily  that  professional  interest  was 
not  shared  by  others. 

*  Captain  Thornton,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  the  camp 
at  Nesselroy,  November  10,  1748,  ‘is  the  only  one  of  our 
countrymen  that  thinks  our  army  worth  looking  at ;  he  was 
present  at  a  review  of  six  Wolfenbiittel  battalions,  and  expressed 

1  Letter  to  Miss  Lacey,  from  the  Camp  of  Westerloo,  June  11,  1747. 
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both  satisfaction  and  astonishment.  He  is  gone  away  very 
well  pleased  with  his  reception  and  entertainment.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  in  the  multitude  of  the  idle  and  curious, 
it  does  not  enter  into  any  of  their  heads  to  be  for  once  spectators 
at  a  military  show,  and  amuse  themselves  some  little  time  with 
a  view  of  the  variety  of  troops  that  compose  the  three  separate 
bodies  in  this  country.  The  English  should  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  such  sights,  that  they  may  be  less  at  a  loss  and  act 
like  men  when  anything  new  or  extravagant  presents  itself, 
and  that  a  plaid,  whiskers,  or  a  ruff  cap  may  not  be  esteemed 
by  them  altogether  terrible  and  invincible.’ 

Recollections  of  the  ’45  were  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote. 
Was  this  Captain  Thornton  by  chance  the  Yorkshire  squire 
who  raised  and  maintained  a  volunteer  company  at  his 
own  expense  during  the  Rebellion  and  fought  very  gallantly 
at  its  head  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1746  ? 

§4 

Time,  indeed,  passed  on  leaden  wings  with  the  youthful 
major  of  brigade,  and  when  peace  was  finally  assured  and 
all  prospects  of  promotion  in  active  service  were  at  an 
end,  his  ambition  to  see  the  great  world,  to  enlarge  his 
mind  by  travel  and  to  acquire  thereby  the  generally  re¬ 
cognised  accomplishments  of  gentlemen  of  his  day,  was 
aflame.  He  wished  to  become  more  efficient  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  believed  that  a  tour  of  the  military 
countries  of  Europe — Italy  especially  he  longed  to  see — 
would  improve  his  chances  of  promotion  and  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education. 

‘  ’Tis  unaccountable,’  he  declares  indignantly,  ‘  that  one  who 
wishes  to  see  a  good  army  can  oppose  men’s  enlarging  their 
notions,  or  acquiring  that  knowledge  with  a  little  absence 
which  they  can’t  possibly  meet  with  at  home,  especially  when 
they  are  supposed  masters  of  their  present  employment  and 
really  acquainted  with  it.  In  all  other  stations  in  life,  that 
method  is  usually  pursued  which  best  conduces  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  every  one  naturally  wishes  to  have  of  his  own  profession.’ 1 

But  this  idea  of  foreign  travel  met  with  unreasoning 
opposition  from  two  quarters,  and  he  could  not  prevail 
against  it.  His  military  chiefs  were  unwilling  to  give  him 

1  To  his  mother,  August  1748. 
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leave  of  absence  because  he  was  too  valuable  an  officer  to 
spare  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  because  they  feared  he 
might  be  enticed  by  some  foreign  state  to  accept  service 
in  its  army  in  the  expectation  of  more  rapid  promotion 
than  at  home ;  while  his  parents  took  the  even  more 
illogical  attitude  that  such  a  tour  as  he  contemplated  was 
unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  preferment,  and 
presumably  it  interfered  with  his  mother’s  matrimonial 
schemes  on  his  behalf.  Not  once  but  several  times  in 
the  course  of  his  career  did  this  desire  for  European  travel 
assert  itself,  and  almost  invariably  it  was  vetoed  by  his 
superior  officers.  It  was  their  persistent  opposition  to  this 
ambition  that  first  made  him  question  their  antiquated 
military  ideas. 

In  the  Netherlands,  therefore,  he  was  compelled  to 
stay  while  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  being  leisurely 
arranged  between  English  and  French  statesmen.  To 
repel  the  vapours  he  and  his  friend  ‘  Jemmy  ’  Donnellan, 
otherwise  known  as  Captain  Nehemiah  Donnellan  of  the 
8th  Foot,  who  coined  the  excuse  alreadv  given,  had 
‘  recourse  to  a  couple  or  more  good  things  every  day, 
and  some  Bordeaux  ’ ;  but  in  the  main  Brevet-Major 
Wolfe  lived  on  spartan  fare  and  attended  closely  and 
conscientiously  to  his  duties,  in  spite  of  a  heart  and 
mind  sick  of  the  monotony  and  ‘  noise  and  idleness.’ 1 

One  outside  interest  which  he  cultivated  at  times  was 
the  society  of  ladies.  ‘  I’ll  say  it  to  my  praise,’  he  writes 
to  one  fair  lady  from  the  camp  of  Westerloo,  ‘  that  no 
man  has  a  greater  consideration  for  the  sex  than  your 
obedient  humble  servant,  J.  W.’  He  carried  on  a  mild 
flirtation  with  this  Miss  Lacey  of  Brussels,  a  lady  of  Irish 
birth  and  the  daughter  of  General  Lacey  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  and  he  had  some  elaborate  fun  to  make  over  his 
scarlet  waistcoat  which  was  being  embroidered  under  her 
dainty  superintendence.  His  mother  meanwhile  began 
about  this  time  to  weave  her  match-making  schemes,  and 
the  young  officer  was  seemingly  not  averse  to  her  plans 
for  securing  him  financial  independence  at  the  cost  of 
marriage— at  least,  he  saw  nothing  very  much  wrong  with 
the  morality  of  it.  ‘  Though  I  dare  not  pray  for  money,’ 
he  tells  his  mother  in  August  1748,  ‘  £10,000  is  worth 
asking  for  fair  purposes,  and  might  be  prettily  disposed  of. 

1  Letters  to  his  mother,  August  and  November  1748. 
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None  but  earthly  gods  and  goddesses  are  moved  far  with¬ 
out  the  precious  bane.’ 

But  more  serious  was  the  love  affair  that  first  came 
into  his  life  in  the  winter  of  1747-48,  which  he  spent  in 
London  after  Lauffeld.  Home  from  the  wars  on  leave 
was  he,  and  wounded  too  ;  and  London  military  society 
would  receive  with  open  arms  so  distinguished  and  so 
interesting  a  young  officer.  It  was  in  London  he  met 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lawson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  of  Isel  Hall,  Cockermouth,  and  one  of  the  Maids 
of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Her  mother  was  a 
Mordaunt  and  a  niece  of  the  third  Earl  of  Peterborough  ; 
and,  if  the  hot-breathing  gossip  of  the  town  was  to  be 
believed,  the  lady  was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
But  rumour  had  not  sullied  in  any  way  the  reputation 
of  her  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  Wolfe  was  no  doubt 
introduced  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  her  uncle, 
an  old  friend  of  his  father,  one  of  Cumberland’s  brigadiers 
at  Culloden,  and  his  own  immediate  chief  in  the  campaign 
of  1747.  Alas,  Major  Wolfe’s  addresses  were  coldly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  when  he  returned  to  London  once  more  from 
the  Netherlands,  shortly  before  Christmas  Day  of  1748, 
for  a  brief  furlough  of  three  or  four  weeks,  he  met  with 
little  success  in  his  suit. 

Peace  had  been  formally  declared,  and  war-wracked 
Europe  was  given  a  brief  respite  from  armed  conflict. 
The  soldier’s  profession  was  no  longer  of  such  importance 
as  hitherto  it  had  been  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  The 
troops  were  recalled  to  England,  Wolfe  with  them.  He 
was  faced  with  the  mortifying  prospect  (so  he  describes  it) 
of  rejoining  Barrell’s  Regiment,  now  at  Inverness,  as  a 
captain,  his  brevet  rank  and  title  of  brigade-major  dis¬ 
appearing  with  the  coming  of  peace.  To  all  appearances 
his  career  was,  for  a  time,  at  an  end.  There  was  no  more 
fighting  to  be  done.  He  had  been  denied  leave  of  absence 
for  purposes  of  travel  and  study.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  love.  And  just  then — as  if  to  mock  his  situation — • 
Cumberland’s  patronage  secured  for  him  his  long-coveted 
majority— in  the  20th  Foot,  Lord  George  Sackville’s 
Regiment,  now  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers  ;  and  with  it 
more  than  with  any  other  regiment  in  the  British  Army, 
his  destiny  was  henceforth  to  be  interwoven.  But  this  he 
did  not  know.  What  he  was  more  anxiously  concerned 
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about  was  that  it  meant  he  had  to  return  to  Scotland  after 
all,  and,  as  events  proved,  to  remain  there  for  three  years 
of  the  last  decade  of  his  life  and  to  leave  behind  him  for 
ever  the  Netherlands  battle  scene.  His  commission  as 
major  dates  from  January  5,  1749,  but  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  that  month  before  he  left  London,  with  re¬ 
luctance  and  regret,  to  take  up  his  new  regimental  duties 
in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SCOTLAND  THREE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  REBELLION 

§  1 

The  Scotland  to  which  Wolfe  returned  with  reluctant  feet 
after  an  absence  of  just  over  two  years  was  a  different 
country  from  the  one  he  knew  in  1746.  The  Rebellion 
had  been  stamped  out  with  brutal  cruelty  and  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  all  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Little  it  mattered  to  the  Government  in  distant  London 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  Scotland,  perhaps  the  half 
of  it  in  extent  and  certainly  the  more  advanced  and 
wealthier  half,  was  Hanoverian  in  sentiment  and  politics  ; 
the  entire  country,  because  of  the  Jacobite  leanings  of  a 
part  of  it,  was  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  authority. 

The  early  Georges  were  Germans  rather  than  English¬ 
men,  and  their  instincts  and  outlook  were  unmistakeably 
German.  In  their  view  it  was  right  and  proper  that  many 
should  be  punished  for  the  revolt  of  a  few,  and  on  these 
oligarchic  lines  they  decreed  judgment  against  the  nation. 
A  succession  of  harsh  legislative  measures,  designed  not 
only  to  accomplish  definite  ends  but  more  especially  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  race,  betrayed  their  un-English 
conception  and  revealed  the  deplorable  bankruptcy  of 
English  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  a  defeated  cause. 
If  George  II  and  his  ministers  imagined  that  they  would 
be  able  by  such  means  to  crush  the  Scottish  people  they 
were  soon  undeceived.  Their  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  notorious,  and  is  their  only  excuse 
for  pursuing  a  policy  of  terrorism  so  alien  to  modern  ideas 
of  liberal-minded  government  and  administration. 

But  if  they  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  Scotland,  they 
broke  the  country’s  heart.  The  demoralisation  of  the 
Highlands,  especially  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  can  be  definitely 
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traced  to  the  vindictive  enactments  of  the  reactionaries 
then  in  high  place  and  power,  from  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  and  Carteret’s 
son-in-law,  downwards  and  onwards.  Many  private  scores 
were  settled  during  this  time  of  civil  turmoil  and  transition  ; 
old  clan  hatreds  were  revived  and  fought  out  of  court ; 
and  the  honour  of  not  a  few  Highland  chiefs  and  lairds 
was  laid  as  low  as  the  dust.  On  the  heels  of  poverty, 
sequestration,  forfeiture  of  property  and  the  abolition  of 
prized  feudal  rights  trod  despair  and  jealousy,  and  to  this 
day  the  legacy  of  distrust  and  hatred  left  behind  finds  a 
sentimental  currency  in  remote  districts.  Even  Wolfe, 
who  lived  in  those  sad  days  and  took  his  politics  from  the 
King  and  thought  them  right,  was  moved  after  his  years 
in  Scotland  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  aftermath  of 
the  ’45.  Writing  to  Captain  Rickson  from  Exeter  in  1755, 
he  admits  this  much  :  ‘  Such  a  succession  of  errors,  and 
such  a  strain  of  ill-behaviour,  as  the  last  Scotch  War  did 
produce,  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  match’d  in  history. 
Our  future  annals  will,  I  hope,  be  fill’d  with  more  stirring 
events.’ 


§2 

By  1749  considerable  modifications  had  been  effected 
in  the  military  districts  into  which  Scotland  was  divided 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  his  victory  at 
Culloden.  The  steady  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Scotland 
to  the  Low  Countries  during  1746  and  1747  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  the  military  establishment  north  of 
the  Tweed  at  full  strength,  and  as  the  necessity  for  station¬ 
ing  troops  in  the  disaffected  districts  grew  less  urgent, 
battalions  were  ordered  south  and  disbanded.  But  a 
skeleton  army  remained  behind  to  enforce  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  to  impose  upon  the  unwilling  inhabitants 
lip  service  for  King  George  and  his  Government.  The 
system  of  military  posts  and  patrols  was  developed  and 
consolidated,  and  from  Braemar  and  Corgarff  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  and  Tomintoul  in  Banffshire  to  Inversnaid  and  North 
Uist  a  chain  of  posts  stretched  right  across  the  Catholic 
and  Jacobite  belt  of  Scotland.  Even  so  the  country  was 
insufficiently  patrolled  and  protected  by  the  companies 
and  regiments  engaged  in  this  duty.  The  Highlander  had 
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lost  everything  he  valued  in  the  ’45,  and  as  an  outlaw  he 
was  desperately  daring  and  as  a  man  of  outward  peace 
cunning  and  deceitful.  He  had  as  little  respect  for  the 
King’s  uniform  as  the  redcoat  in  his  turn  had  for  him, 
and  in  the  war  of  wits  and  strength  between  them,  all 
things  were  lawful  and  expedient.  There  was  bitter 
hatred  between  the  two,  and  no  assurance  in  either’s  word 
or  bond. 

When  King  George’s  Parliament  had  recovered  from 
the  panic  into  which  it  was  thrown  in  the  winter  of 
1745-46,  it  began  to  enact  a  series  of  legislative  restrictions 
which,  however  undeniable  in  principle,  were  ludicrous 
and  offensive  in  operation,  and,  as  they  grew  in  volume 
and  severity,  demanded  for  their  effective  observance  a 
much  larger  military  force  than  was  available  in  Scotland 
at  that  time.  It  was  only  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  released  troops  from  the  inglorious  cockpit  of 
the  Netherlands  that  the  Rebellion  Statutes,  as  they  came 
to  be  known,  could  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
When  the  battalions  from  overseas  began  to  arrive  in 
increasing  numbers  in  1748  and  1749  there  was  a  sudden 
tightening-up  of  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land  by  the 
responsible  authorities.  For  the  first  time  since  1746  they 
found  themselves  adequately  supported  by  the  military 
arm  and  had  therefore  no  further  excuse  for  evading  their 
duty. 

And  certainly  there  was  much  to  do  if  the  Rebellion 
Statutes  were  to  be  obeyed  in  the  letter,  if  not  in  the  spirit. 
As  early  as  August  12,  1746,  less  than  four  months  after 
Culloden,  the  Royal  Assent  had  been  given  to  ‘  An  Act  more 
effectually  to  prohibit  and  prevent  Pastors  or  Ministers 
from  officiating  in  Episcopal  meeting-houses  in  Scotland, 
without  duly  qualifying  themselves  according  to  law  ’ — 
a  shrewd  blow  aimed  at  the  non-jurors  whose  refusal  to 
take  the  oaths  to  His  Majesty  and  to  pray  for  him  and  the 
Royal  Family  kept  alive  Jacobite  sentiment  in  weekly 
public  worship  and  in  the  laird’s  parlour.  By  September 
of  that  year  only  five  Episcopal  clergymen  in  Scotland  had 
qualified  by  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  three  of  them 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  one  of  these  John  Skinner  the  poet, 
of  ‘  Tullochgorum  ’  fame.  After  November  1,  1746,  all 
meeting-houses  whose  ministers  had  not  complied  with 
the  Act  were  to  be  closed.  In  May  1748  the  Act  of  1746 
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was  amended  and  made  more  rigorous.  Henceforth  no 
letters  of  orders  not  granted  by  some  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  of  Ireland  were  sufficient  to  qualify  any  Scots 
Episcopal  pastor,  whether  registered  before  or  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1746,  and  every  such  registration  was  now  declared 
to  be  null  and  void.  Under  this  second  and  amending  Act 
the  poet  Skinner  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the 
county  jail  of  Aberdeen,  although  he  had  prayed  for  King 
George  by  name  for  two  years.  Similarly  the  lay  members 
of  the  Church  were  persecuted  with  extraordinary  severity, 
and  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  almost  completely  broken  up 
before  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  death  in  1788  convinced 
its  steadfast  adherents  that  Jacobitism  was  no  longer  a 
faith  that  counted  in  the  social  and  political  development 
of  the  country. 

On  the  civil  side  military  tenures  or  ward-holdings  were 
abolished,  hereditary  and  heritable  jurisdictions  replaced 
by  statutory  courts  of  law.  The  clansmen  were  more 
rigorously  disarmed,  but  two  generations  of  Highlandmen 
had  become  expert  in  evading  the  Disarming  Acts.  The 
tartan  was  now  forbidden  to  be  worn.  The  general  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Highland  dress  was  decreed  to  take  place  as 
from  August  1,  1749,  but  after  December  25,  1748,  ‘  such 
parts  thereof  as  are  called  the  Plaid,  Philabeg  or  little 
Kilt  ’  were  proscribed,  and  ingenious  Highlanders  were 
reduced  to  sewing  their  kilts  between  the  knees  and  calling 
them  trousers,  or  to  wearing  their  wives’  petticoats.  A 
Jacobite  ancestor  of  the  writer’s  family  defied  the  law 
regulating  the  possession  of  a  leather  riding  saddle  by 
making  for  himself  one  of  plaited  straw. 

The  old  estates  of  the  attainted  chiefs  were  broken  up 
and  sold  piecemeal,  and  their  old-time  vassals  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  pay  rent  in  money  or  kind  on 
a  scale  and  with  a  regularity  hitherto  unknown.  They 
were  told  they  must  either  work  or  starve.  Fighting  and 
thieving  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  feudal  ideas 
of  man-power  were  to  be  superseded  by  economic  con¬ 
siderations  of  output  and  production.  Those  whom  a  glen 
could  not  feed  or  support  must  find  means  of  livelihood 
elsewhere.  A  revolutionary  doctrine  this  for  free-living 
Highlanders,  and  one  that  they  received  with  extreme 
disfavour  and  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
defeat. 
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§3 

The  military  officers  quartered  throughout  the  dis¬ 
affected  districts  of  Scotland  were  expected  to  know  all 
about  these  recent  enactments  for  keeping  the  Highlands 
in  subjection,  suppressing  non- jurors,  and  preventing 
smuggling  and  thieving,  and  very  explicit  instructions 
were  given  to  them  for  their  guidance  in  all  such  matters. 
To  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake  and  to  fix  responsi¬ 
bility  in  any  dispute  as  to  the  exact  wording  and  meaning 
of  the  instructions  from  headquarters,  the  officers  to  whom 
they  were  sent  were  obliged  to  make  a  copy  of  them  in 
their  own  Order-books.  This  Wolfe  must  have  done.  The 
first  six  pages  of  his  famous  ‘  Order-book,’ 1  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  preserved  in  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada  at  Ottawa,  were  devoted  to 
what  are  called  ‘  General  Orders  to  be  observ’d  by  a 
Regim‘-  on  their  Arrival  in  Scotland.’  They  serve  as 
preface  to  and  justification  for  his  own  Orders  that  follow. 


1  Wolfe’s  original  ‘  Order-book  ’  dates  from  December  22,  1748,  and 
covers  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  a  vellum-bound  volume  of  197  pages, 
quarto,  the  first  50  of  which  deal  with  regimental  affairs  in  Scotland.  For 
many  years  this  manuscript  book,  written  in  his  own  hand,  was  preserved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  disappeared  and  was  in  private  possession  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
historical  collection  known  as  the  Monckton  Papers  was  offered  for 
sale  at  auction  in  London  in  1920,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Leicester 
HarmsM'orth,  Bart.,  who  outbid  the  Canadian  Government’s  agent.  In 
July  1923  Sir  Leicester  generously  presented  to  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  the  entire  collection  of  these  papers,  supplemented  by  thirty  volumes 
of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  including  Wolfe’s  ‘  Order-book  ’  as  a 
memorial  to  his  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Northcliffe  ;  and  these 
valuable  manuscripts,  rare  printed  papers  and  maps,  covering  the  last 
years  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada  and  the  beginnings  of  British  rule 
there,  now  known  as  the  Northcliffe  Collection,  find  to-day  an  appropriate 
domicile  in  the  Public  Archives  of  the  Dominion  at  Ottawa,  where  they 
are  accessible  to  all  students  of  history.  Wolfe’s  4  Order-book  ’  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution,  London,  is  partly  in  the 
handwriting  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Lionel  Smythe  (afterwards  the  fifth 
Viscount  Strangford),  of  the  23rd  Foot.  The  first  publication  of  Wolfe’s 
Orders  based  on  his  manuscript  volume  appeared  in  1768  (General  Wolfe's 
Instructions  to  young  Officers  :  also  his  Orders  for  a  Battalion  and  an  Army, 
l  ogether  with  the  Orders  and  Signals  used  in  Embarking  and  Debarking  an 
Army  by  Flat-bottom' d  Boats,  &c.,  and  A  Placart  to  the  Canadians.  To 
which,  is  prefixed  The  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  Monument  : 
and  his  Character,  and  the  Dates  of  all  his  Commissions.  Also  the  Duty  of 
an  Adjutant  and  Quarter-Master,  &c.  London  :  Printed  for  J  Millan 
opposite  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall.  MDCCLXVIII.).  A  copy  of  this 
small  octavo  volume  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  copy  of  his 
Orders  is  preserved  with  his  sash  in  the  officers’  mess  of  the  1st  The 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  in  Wolfe’s  day  the  20th  Regiment. 
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From  these  General  Orders,  dated  December  22, 1748,  we 
learn  that  the  officer  in  command  of  such  a  regiment  was 
given  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
Disarming  Statutes  which  became  law  during  the  summer 
of  that  year,  that  you  may  know  more  particularly  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  same  ’ ;  and  he  was  instructed 
to  ‘  acquaint  the  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
your  neighbourhood  with  the  contents  of  this  letter,  since 
it  may  be  a  means  of  inciting  them  the  more  readily  to 
perform  their  duty,’  and  also  to  send  a  copy  of  it  ‘  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  several  detachments  of  your 
Regiment  respectively.’  ‘  You  are  from  time  to  time  to 
let  me  [The  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces 
in  North  Britain]  know  what  you  shall  do  in  consequence 
of  the  above  Orders,  and  to  transmit  to  me  regularly  the 
Monthly  Returns  of  the  Regiment  under  your  command 
so  as  to  be  here  by  the  28th  day  of  each  month.’  Wolfe 
therefore  knew  what  was  expected  of  him  before  he 
assumed  his  new  duties. 

The  first  General  Order  to  be  observed  was  one  aimed 
at  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  smuggling. 

‘  Upon  your  arrival  at  the  quarters  allotted  to  the  Regiment 
under  your  command,  you  are,  upon  application  from  the 
Excise  or  Custom  House  Officer,  to  be  assistant  to  them  with 
what  parties  they  may  want,  either  to  seize  run  goods  or  to 
prevent  an  illicit  trade  being  carried  on,  so  prejudicial  to  His 
Majesty’s  Revenue  and  the  fair  trader.’ 

All  the  other  General  Orders  deal  with  the  extirpation 
of  Jacobitism. 

‘  As  several  disaffected  and  suspected  persons  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  quarters,  you  are,  as  far  as  you  are 
able,  to  enquire  them  out  and  keep  a  watchfull  eye  over  all 
their  motions,  and  if  you  should  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  are  carrying  on  any  designs  against  His  Majesty’s  Person 
or  Government,  you  are,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  affair, 
to  acquaint  ’  the  Commander-in-Chief  ‘  with  the  particulars 
you  may  be  able  to  learn,  either  by  express  or  the  post.’ 

Evidence  of  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
almost  three  years  after  Culloden  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
Order  : 

‘  As  there  are  still  several  attainted  and  excepted  persons 
lurking  up  and  down  the  country,  you  are  upon  the  notice  of 
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any  such  person  or  persons  being  in  your  neighbourhood  to 
apply  to  the  Civil  Magistrate,  or  next  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  or  them,  and  if  occasion 
requires,  to  be  assistant  to  them  in  the  execution  of  such 
warrant.’ 

In  certain  contingencies,  the  officer  is  empowered  ‘  to 
seize  them  by  military  force.’ 

Further  we  read  that : — 

‘  As  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  and  disaffection  is  kept  alive 
by  Papist  Priests  and  Non-juring  Ministers,  and  as  these 
people  are  originally  and  principally  the  cause  of  all  the  Evil 
proceeding  therefrom,  you  are  to  be  very  alert  in  enquiring 
them  out,  and  whenever  you  shall  find  any  of  them  associating 
to  more  than  the  number  prescrib’d  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
immediately  seize  them,  procure  proof  of  their  having  so 
associated,  and  carry  them  before  the  Civil  Magistrate,  or  next 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  order  to  their  being  committed  to 
prison  and  suffering  as  the  Act  directs.’ 

But  caution  was  enjoined  upon  the  officer  in  his  dealings 
with  such  Popish  priests  and  non-juring  ministers,  as  under 
the  Act  certain  days  of  grace  were  allowed  them  before 
they  could  be  legally  apprehended,  and  accordingly  ‘  you 
must  not  meddle  with  them  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  allow’d.’  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  all  such  duties 
under  the  Disarming  Act  and  other  statutes  ‘  you  are  to 
take  care  that  no  person  be  injur’d  either  in  his  person 
or  property.’  An  elementary  and  belated  sense  of  decency 
and  justice  was  pricking  King  George’s  Government. 

Judged  by  the  amount  of  space  given  in  these  General 
Orders  to  the  abolition  of  the  Highlander’s  dress,  it  was 
by  far  the  most  important  and  immediate  of  the  repressive 
measures.  King  George  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
his  principal  Secretary  of  State,  were  impressed  by  the 
potential  value  of  this  most  recent  legislative  enactment, 
and  the  troops  quartered  in  the  Highlands  were  urged 
‘  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  service,  and  to  take 
all  due  care  that  the  Act  be  punctually  executed  and 
observ’d  and  the  offenders  brought  to  punishment.’  They 
were  ordered  to  carry  the  wearers  of  plaid  or  kilt  before 
the  Civil  Magistrate  in  the  same  dress,  ‘  that  he  may  be 
convinc’d  with  his  own  eyes  of  their  having  offended,’  for 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  justices 
to  convict  such  sinners.  The  threat  of  prosecution  by  the 
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Lord  Advocate  was  held  over  all  magistrates  who  refused 
or  neglected  to  put  the  law  into  execution.  That  the 
people  in  the  Highlands  might  have  no  excuse  by  pleading 
ignorance,  notice  had  been  given  by  the  Sheriff  Deputes 
at  every  parish  church  of  the  Highland  counties  that  the 
Highlander  ‘  must  quit  the  Plaid,  Philabeg  or  little  Kilt 
on  Christmas  Day,’  1748.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
desired  to  know  ‘  from  time  to  time  what  obedience  the 
people  pay  to  this  Act,  for  they  must  and  shall  obey  it,’ 
and  he  requested  the  regimental  commander  to  supply 
him  with  ‘  the  names  of  those  Magistrates  who  are  in¬ 
dustrious  in  putting  the  Law  in  execution,  that  I  may 
take  an  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  performing  their 
duty  and  acquainting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  it.’ 
There  was  grim  fun  agoing  when  this  enactment  was 
sought  to  be  enforced,  but  too  often  the  poor  Highlandman 
was  not  the  last  to  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WITH  THE  20TH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT  AT  STIRLING, 
FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH  1749 

§1 

Wolfe’s  cold  midwinter  journey  from  London  to  Scotland 
ended  at  Stirling,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  joined 
Lord  George  Sackville’s  Regiment,  the  20th  Foot,  as  one 
of  its  senior  officers. 

The  new  major  knew  very  little  in  a  personal  way 
about  the  officers  and  men  of  the  20th,  and  to  the  regiment 
Wolfe  was  even  a  greater  stranger  as  a  regimental  officer. 
But  although  they  were  not  well  acquainted  because  never 
closely  associated  with  each  other  before  this  time,  Wolfe 
as  a  major  of  brigade  in  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
as  Hawley’s  aide-de-camp  during  the  ’45,  must  have  had 
frequent  occasions  to  recall  the  existence  of  the  20th,  and 
the  20th  itself  cannot  have  remained  altogether  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  energetic  young  brigade-major  in  the 
same  field.  In  these  days  of  war  wastage  and  constant 
change  it  might  be,  however,  more  accurate  to  say  that 
individuals  in  the  20th  could  recall  earlier  glimpses  of  their 
new  officer,  while  on  his  side  Wolfe  probably  thought  of 
Sackville  s  only  as  one  unit  of  the  Army. 

Yet,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  ’45,  Wolfe  and  the 

™  IT  SerVmg  Side  side  in  this  civil  war  campaign. 
JThf,  20.th  Yas  one  of  the  regiments  rushed  over  from  the 
Netherlands  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  on 
November  5,  1745,  it  disembarked  in  the  Thames  after 
three  years  service  abroad.  About  two  months  later 
under  its  then  colonel,  Brigadier  Bligh,  it  took  possession 
of  Carlis  e  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  castle  bY 
the  Jacobites.  On  Hawley’s  defeat  at  Falkirk  it  was  sent 
north  to  Edinburgh,  embarked  at  Leith  for  Aberdeen,  and 
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joined  Cumberland’s  forces  there  on  March  25,  1746. 
Three  weeks  more  and  it  fought  at  Culloden  in  the  centre 
of  the  second  line— no  longer  as  Bligh’s,  but  as  Sackville’s. 
It  was  not  heavily  engaged  in  that  short  and  sanguinary 
battle,  but  when  Barrell’s  was  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  weight  of  enemy  numbers,  General  Huske 
called  up  Sackville’s  and  Sempill’s  battalions  to  its  support, 
and  by  their  well-directed  enfilading  fire  the  brave  rush  of 
the  Cameron  men  was  stayed  and  the  partial  success  of  the 
rebels  revoked.  The  regiment  had  only  four  men  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  Trapaud  and  seventeen  of  the  rank  and 
file  wounded.  After  Cumberland’s  departure  from  Scotland 
the  20th  was  stationed  in  Perth  and  Dundee,  but  early  in 
1748  it  returned  to  the  Netherlands  where,  like  other 
battalions  of  the  British  Army,  it  marked  time  while  the 
terms  of  peace  were  being  ceremoniously  discussed  by  the 
statesmen  of  England  and  France.  Its  last  camp  abroad 
was  at  Nesselroy,  where  Brigade-Major  Wolfe  was  also 
stationed  and  busily  engaged  in  looking  after  the 
Wolfenbiittel  troops.  In  December  it  departed  for  service 
in  Scotland  once  more,  and  early  in  January  1749  arrived 
at  Stirling. 

Although  left  a  good  deal  to  its  own  devices  by  its 
aristocratic  commanding  officers  and  unsettled  by  many 
changes  among  those  who  held  commissions  in  it,  the  20th 
Foot,  now  that  peace  had  been  definitely  signed,  came 
under  the  attention  and  fussy  reforming  zeal  of  Army 
Headquarters.  During  1748  it  suffered  several  innovations 
which  must  have  appeared  very  drastic  to  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  regiment,  although  really  they  were  trifling  and 
superficial  compared  with  those  the  new  major  was  shortly 
to  introduce.  On  and  after  March  25,  1748 — the  first  day 
of  the  year  in  English  Old  Style  reckoning  then  in  use — 
an  Army  Order  decreed  that  no  soldier  was  to  wear  a  wig  ; 
in  June  of  the  same  year  and  thereafter  officers  had  always 
to  mount  guard  with  queue  wigs  or  their  own  hair  dressed 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  August  those  who  had  no 
hair  of  their  own,  from  age  or  infirmity,  were  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  wigs  made  to  turn  up  like  hair. 
The  use  of  ruffles  by  the  sergeants  was  discontinued.  The 
20th’s  well-worn  uniform  at  Carlisle  in  1745  had  excited 
comment ;  and  little  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a  custom 
which  made  the  coat  of  one  year  the  somewhat  soiled  and 
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worn  waistcoat  of  the  next,  and  allowed  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  cloth  perquisites  almost  as  valuable  as  those  he 
realised  from  the  pay  of  vacant  commissions.  Wolfe, 
indeed,  found  the  20th  at  Stirling  in  1749  indifferently 
clad  and  under-officered.  It  was  nobody’s  business  in 
particular  to  see  that  things  were  right  in  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  those  responsible.  And  if  the  regiment  made 
a  poor  show  outwardly,  what  was  its  standard  in  human 
materia]  likely  to  be  ? 


§2 

From  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle,  his  headquarters, 
Major  Wolfe  could  view  a  scene  already  familiar  and  in 
its  chill  wintry  aspect  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him.  He 
had  no  pleasant  recollections  of  the  winding  valley  of  the 
Forth  nor  of  its  screen  of  Highland  hills  to  north  and  west, 
sheltering  in  their  folds  a  sullen  and  hostile  people.  In  the 
distance  the  crumbling  battlements  of  Doune  Castle  had 
been  the  prison  walls  of  English  officers  captured  by  the 
rebels  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  three  years  before ;  from 
them  had  escaped,  with  other  venturesome  spirits,  John 
Home,  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  now  forgotten  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
but  in  the  ’45  known  only  as  a  young  volunteer  in  Hawley’s 
ill-fated  army.  In  the  opposite  direction  lay  the  town  of 
Falkirk  and  this  same  battlefield  from  which  Hawley  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  had  precipitately  fled  ;  and 
Wolfe  by  this  time  knew,  as  all  the  world  at  arms  knew, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  ‘  Barrell’s  Blues,’  another  regiment 
or  two,  and  the  Glasgow  Militia,  his  retreat  would  have 
become  a  fell  rout.  Nearer  at  hand  the  blackened  ruins  of 
what  was  once  the  church  of  St.  Ninian  on  the  outskirts 
of  Stirling  marked  the  site  of  the  rebel  ammunition  store, 
blown  up,  fifty  barrels  of  good  powder,  by  the  Jacobites 
themselves  as  they  fell  swiftly  back  from  Stirling  on 
Cumberland’s  approach.  Below  him,  too,  he  could  watch 
the  boats  plying  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  Forth  with  north- 
and  south-bound  passengers,  while  masons  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  south  arch  of  the  old  bridge  which  General 
Blakeney,  Governor  of  the  Castle,  had  destroyed  during 
the  Rebellion  to  delay  the  movements  of  the  Highlanders 
and  cut  off  from  them  too  easy  access  to  the  town. 
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Unavailing  had  proved  such  precautions.  The  town 
had  meekly  submitted  to  the  Adventurer  on  his  descent 
upon  the  Lowlands  ;  the  magistrates  had  sent  out  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  sold  to  his  army  ;  and  on  his  return  from 
England  had  pusillanimously  surrendered  the  Royal  burgh 
after  little  more  than  a  day’s  investment.  Stirling  Castle 
alone  had  held  out  for  the  King  under  stout  old  General 
Blakeney — Wolfe  could  trace  the  line  of  the  besiegers’ 
trenches  on  the  lower  ground  between  castle  and  bridge. 
A  poor  place  this  ancient  town  of  Stirling  in  Wolfe’s  honest 
opinion — weak-kneed  in  its  loyalty  to  King  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  squalid  poverty-stricken  Scots  burgh  of  little  over 
four  thousand  souls,  but  with  numerous  dram-shops  to 
tempt  his  men  and  make  the  path  of  their  commanding 
officer  far  from  pleasant. 

Yet,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  the  civic  rulers  of  the  burgh 
were  conscientiously  seeking  to  hold  the  balance  even 
between  contending  political  parties,  whichever  way  their 
personal  sympathies  swayed,  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  King’s  army  quartered  in  their  midst  was  studiously 
correct.  Town’s  money  was  spent  in  transporting  military 
baggage  when  one  regiment  marched  out  and  another  took 
its  place  in  the  burgh.  It  had  become  an  invariable 
custom  to  admit  all  the  regimental  officers  who  were 
lodged  in  the  castle  to  the  Freedom  of  the  town,  and  during 
the  eighteenth  century  the  number  so  admitted  was  very 
large. 

When  Lord  George  Sackville’s  Regiment  came  to 
Stirling  in  January  1749  the  officers  in  actual  command 
were  at  once  made  honorary  burgesses  ‘  B.G.’ — that  is, 
burgesses  qua  Guild  Brothers.  In  the  Register  of  Honorary 
Burgesses  of  Stirling  under  date  January  25,  we  find 
this  entry  : 

‘  Capt.  Robert  Hart,  Capt.  Lewis  Boucheture,  Leut.  Willm- 
Billing,  Leut.  Alexr-  McDowall,  Leut.  Peter  Hennis,  Ensn  John 
Gun,  Ens.  Robert  Douglas,  Ens.  Robert  Porter,  Ens.  Jasper 
Saunders,  Doctor  Upton  Scott,  Quarter  Mr-  James  Clark, 
Capt.  John  Beckworth,  of  Lord  George  Sackville’s  Regt.  of 
Foot,  B.G.  Major  James  Wolfe,  Ensign  Alex.  Tennent,  both  of 
said  Regiment,  B.G.’ 

The  order  in  which  these  names  appear  in  the  Register, 
as  well  as  the  phrase  ‘  both  of  said  Regiment  ’  opposite  the 
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names  of  Wolfe  and  Tennent,  suggest  that  the  two  last- 
mentioned  officers  were  admitted  to  the  Freedom  some 
days  later  than  the  25th,  presumably  on  their  arrival  in 
Stirling  ;  and  this  reading  fits  in  with  our  knowledge  of 
Wolfe’s  movements.  Apparently  the  civic  honour  could 
only  be  bestowed  in  person,  for  it  was  not  until  June  21 
of  the  same  year  that  the  colonel  of  the  20th,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  George  Sackville,  became  an  honorary  burgess  of 
the  burgh,  although  by  that  time  the  regiment  had  moved 
its  headquarters  to  Glasgow.  Similarly,  the  absence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cornwallis’s  name  from  the  roll  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  was  never  in  Stirling  in  1749  with  the  20th 
for  any  definite  period  of  military  duty. 

The  Royal  Burgh  of  Stirling  had  thus  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  town  to  admit  to  its  Freedom  the  newly 
appointed  major  and  commanding  officer  of  the  20th  Foot ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  proof  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  the  distinction  to-day  of  being  the  only 
town  in  Scotland  which  conferred  upon  the  future  conqueror 
of  Quebec  its  ancient  privilege  of  citizenship. 


§3 

Before  he  left  London,  or  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  January  1749,  Wolfe  knew  the 
nature  of  his  duties  in  the  North,  which  were,  in  fact, 
precisely  defined  for  him  in  the  General  Orders  we  have 
already  quoted.  It  is  certain  that  he  viewed  them  with 
intense  disfavour.  He  was  a  soldier — not  a  village  con¬ 
stable — and  only  his  unflinching  sense  of  duty  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  thoroughly  and  efficiently  the  disagreeable 
tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors  and 
the  penal  enactments  of  the  Government.  He  knew,  too — 
and  perhaps  that  was  why  Cumberland  chose  him  for  the 
vacancy — that  although  he  was  nominally  and  in  rank 
third  only  in  command,  in  reality  he  was  first,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  de  facto. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
did  not  worry  himself  overmuch  about  his  regimental 
duties  and  the  battalion’s  welfare.  Elderly  men  could  buy 
or  secure  by  influence  such  rank  in  the  Army,  and  use  it 
solely  for  financial  gain  and  social  advancement.  Lord 
George  Sackville  of  the  20th,  though  still  young,  was 
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a  frequent  absentee  from  his  regiment.  As  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  and  as  a  former  aide-de-camp  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  II,  he  was  a  man  of  the  town  and 
society,  a  star  in  the  great  social  world  ;  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1746  he  had  had  more  than 
enough  of  Scotland  to  satisfy  him.  The  second-in-com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment  was  of  the  same  mind.  When 
Wolfe  reached  Stirling  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Cornwallis,  who  had  fought  at  Culloden  as  major 
of  the  20th,  was  saying  good-bye  to  it.  He  had  been 
selected  to  go  out  to  Nova  Scotia  as  captain-general  of 
that  new  colony. 

Hence  it  befell  that  the  newly  arrived  major,  a  man 
just  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  called  upon  almost  at 
once  to  assume  the  supreme  command  of  the  regiment  in 
the  absence  or  slackening  interest  of  his  superiors.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  given  independent  regimental 
authority  and  was  allowed  to  impress  his  personality  on 
the  junior  officers  and  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  20th  now 
quartered  in  Stirling  Castle  and  Town. 

§4 

Truth  to  tell,  the  officers  of  the  20th  below  him  in  rank 
did  not  impress  the  youthful  major  very  favourably  at 
first.  They  were  all  new  men  to  him,  and  he  confides  to 
his  friend  Rickson  that  many  of  them  were  ‘  of  but  low 
mettle.’  Yet  before  his  long  association  with  the  regiment 
came  to  an  end  he  was  to  know  some  of  their  number  far 
better,  and  mutual  appreciation  and  respect  were  to  cement 
friendships  among  those  comrades -in -arms  which  survived 
in  several  instances  until  death  intervened.  The  regiment 
had  assembled  in  Stirling  less  than  a  month  before  Wolfe 
joined  it ;  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  younger  officers 
were  as  strange  to  one  another  as  they  were  to  their 
major,  and  in  this  respect  they  started  on  an  equality  of 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Their  five  years 
of  service  in  Scotland  now  beginning  were  destined,  in 
spite  of  many  changes,  to  forge  strong  links  of  friendship, 
and  in  after  years  Wolfe  follows  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
juniors  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  at  Stirling  Castle 
with  kindly  interest  and  tolerance.  His  association  with 
the  24th  Foot,  extending  as  it  did  from  1749  to  1757, 
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was  by  far  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of 
his  regimental  commands,  and  among  the  succession  of 
officers  who  came  and  went  he  counted  many  friends. 

Trapaud,  the  lieutenant  wounded  at  Culloden,  was  one 
of  the  best,  but  apparently  he  was  on  leave  at  this  time, 
for  there  is  no  record  of  his  being  with  the  regiment  at 
Stirling.  On  the  other  hand,  Wolfe  found  at  Stirling 
Castle  on  his  arrival  there  two  of  the  three  remarkable 
men  (so  Wolfe  describes  them)  who  were  to  become  well- 
known  characters  in  the  regiment  by  the  time  it  returned 
to  England  in  1753:  Captain  Loui  La  (later  Lewis) 
Bouchetiere,  who  was  wounded  at  Fontenoy  and  got  his 
company  two  or  three  weeks  after  it,  and  Lieutenant 
William  Billing,  ‘  Billy  Billing  (with  the  Belly)  ’ — so  Wolfe 
distinguishes  him  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  Dover 
Castle  on  the  last  day  of  1753— who  left  the  20th  in  1755  to 
become  Fort  Major  of  Berwick ;  his  lieutenant-colonel 
(Wolfe)  calls  him  an  officer  of  ‘  skill  and  capacity,  and 
entirely  calculated  for  an  obstinate  and  vigorous  defence.’ 
Lieutenant  Alexander  McDowell,  another  officer  of  the 
regiment  to  whom  the  Freedom  of  Stirling  was  given  on 
the  same  date,  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  regiment  in 
September  1746,  succeeded  Bouchetiere  as  captain  in  1754 
and  was  captain  of  the  20th’s  grenadiers.  The  first  news 
that  Wolfe  heard  when  he  landed  on  The  Hard,  Portsmouth, 
on  November  1,  1758,  on  his  return  from  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg,  was  the  death  of  McDowell.  *  What  a  loss 
was  there  !  ’  he  writes  to  a  fellow-officer.  ‘  I  have  hardly 
ever  known  a  better  Foot  officer  or  a  better  man — clear, 
firm,  resolute,  and  cool.’ 

Lieutenant  Peter  Hennis,  another  honorary  burgess  of 
Stirling  in  1749,  was  known  to  all  his  brother  officers  as 
‘  Bardolph.’  While  the  regiment  lay  at  Exeter  in  October 
1754,  ‘  Bardolph  ’  went  off  to  Bath  on  leave,  and  Wolfe 
hastens  to  advise  Mrs.  Wolfe,  then  taking  the  waters  there, 
of  the  proximity  of  this  ‘  very  extraordinary  person.’  ‘  If  his 
figure  does  not  frighten  you,  it  will  certainly  make  you 
laugh ;  he  will  be  at  some  gaming  table.’  Alas,  for  poor 
‘  Bardolph  ’ ! — there  was  no  such  pleasure  in  store.  He  ‘  had 
such  a  cold  while  he  was  at  Bath  that  he  could  not  go  out  of 
his  lodgings,  and  so  escaped  being  seen.’ 1 

1  To  Mrs.  Wolfe,  from  Exeter,  December  5, 1754. 
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Ensign  Robert  Porter,  yet  another  officer  of  the  regiment 
to  receive  the  Freedom  of  Stirling  on  January  25,  1749,  left 
the  20th  in  1751  and  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia,  carrying  with 
him  a  letter  from  Wolfe  to  Captain  Rickson.  ‘  The  young 
gentleman  who  delivers  my  letter  has  served  in  the  Regt. 
with  me,’  Wolfe  informs  his  friend.  ‘  Want  of  precaution 
and  not  want  of  honesty  obliges  him  to  leave  it.  You’ll 
learn  his  story  from  Cornwallis.  I  desire  you  to  countenance 
and  assist  him  a  little  and  I  hope  you’ll  not  think  any 
services  that  you  may  do  him  thrown  away.’  Three  months 
later  Wolfe  reiterates  to  Rickson  his  favourable  view  of  the 
former  ensign.  ‘  I  repeat  it  again  to  you,’  he  writes  from 
Banff  in  June,  1751,  ‘that  poor  Porter  left  his  regiment  with 
the  approbation  of  all  his  brethren,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  honesty  and  upright  behaviour.  ’Twill  be  a  charitable 
thing  to  do  him  any  good  office.’  It  has  been  stated  1  that 
there  was  ‘  a  lady  in  the  case,’  but  no  authority  for  this 
assertion  has  been  given ;  and  probably  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  for  Porter’s  forced  resignation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
curious  note  against  his  name  in  the  Manuscript  Army  Lists 
now  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office :  ‘  Sold  to 

Mr.  Parry,  who  could  not  pay  the  purchase  money.’  Wolfe’s 
faith  in  Ensign  Porter  was  well  justified,  for  in  later  years 
he  became  Army  Paymaster  in  Cape  Breton.  A  good  friend 
in  adversity  was  Wolfe  to  his  officers  and  men  alike. 

Ensign  Alexander  Tennent,  who  received  the  Freedom 
of  Stirling  at  the  same  time  as  Wolfe,  rose  to  be  a  captain 
in  the  20th,  fought  at  Minden  on  August  1,  1759,  and  was 
wounded  there. 


§5 

How  thoroughly  Wolfe  entered  into  his  new  responsibilities 
his  Orders  are  extant  to  show,  and  it  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  his  tact  and  ability  that  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cornwallis, 
who  knew  him  well  and  appreciated  his  worth,  handed  over 
to  him  the  virtual  command  while  still  himself  the  regiment’s 
actual  head.  Almost  immediately  Wolfe  set  himself  to 
impose  his  ideas  of  regimental  conduct  on  the  men  of  the 
20th.  His  first  Order  is  dated  February  12,  1749,  a  fortnight 

1  ‘  Wolfe’s  Men  and  Nova  Scotia,’  by  Beckles  Willson  (Collections  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  7,  1914). 
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or  so  after  his  arrival  on  the  scene ;  and  he  spells  Stirling 
with  an  ‘  e.’ 

‘  The  Major,’  we  read,  ‘  recommends  very  particularly  to 
the  men  to  keep  their  Quarters  clean,  as  he  is  convinc’d  that 
nothing  conduces  more  to  their  health.  The  Serjeants  and 
Corporals  will  in  visiting  the  Quarters  daily  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  this  Article,  that  when  the  Major,  or  any  of  the 
Officers,  inspect  those  Quarters  they  may  be  found  in  proper 
order.’  Later  Orders  made  this  inspection  and  supervision 
more  complete  and  rigorous.  ‘  Every  Subaltern  Officer  of 
a  Company  is  to  go  round  the  Quarters  of  his  Company  at 
least  once  a  week  and  to  see  that  they  be  kept  clean  and  the 
orders  obey’d.’  ‘  When  the  Subaltern  Officers  have  visited 
the  Companies’  Quarters  they  are  to  report  to  the  Captains, 
and  if  any  thing  is  wrong  the  Captains  are  desir’d  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Major.  The  Captains  are  likewise  desir’d  to 
enquire  into  the  manner  of  the  soldiers’  messing  and  give 
orders  that  a  sufficient  part  of  their  pay  be  laid  out  to  provide 
victuals,  and  to  appoint  Serjeants  and  Corporals  over  the 
different  squads  that  these  orders  may  be  obey’d.’  ‘  Any  of 
the  Quarters  that  are  found  upon  examination  not  fit  for 
soldiers  to  continue  in  shall  be  chang’d,  and  the  Officer  who 
visited  is  to  send  in  the  names  of  such  places  to  the  Quartr- 
Master.’  ‘  No  soldier  is  to  go  from  his  billet  without  leave  or 
by  an  order  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company.’ 

On  February  17  the  sergeants  are  ordered  always  to  wear 
their  swords  and  not  to  put  on  great-coats  between  troop 
beating  and  tattoo,  ‘  unless  the  weather  should  be  remark¬ 
ably  bad  ’ ;  and  the  corporals  are  never  to  be  seen  without 
their  side  arms. 

‘  No  soldier  is  to  leave  his  Guard  during  the  24  hours 
he  is  upon  duty  without  his  Officer’s  consent,  as  that  and 
every  other  negligence  where  the  Service  is  concern’d  will  be 
punish’d  with  rigour.’  Every  sentry  who  is  negligent  on  his 
post  or  disobeys  any  orders  is  to  be  severely  whipped,  and 
if  it  is  proved  that  he  has  received  a  bribe  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  money  or  drink,  that  may  induce  him  to  betray  the 
trust  put  in  him,  he  is  to  be  punished  without  mercy.  ‘  When 
the  soldiers  walk  in  the  country,’  runs  an  Order  of  March  9, 

‘  they  are  not  to  break  down  either  dykes  or  hedges,  nor  do 
any  mischief  whatsoever.’ 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  allow  the  common 
soldiers  to  work  at  their  respective  trades  in  spare  hours  so 
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as  to  earn  extra  pocket-money  for  themselves.  But  Major 
Wolfe  had  his  own  ideas  about  this  practice. 

‘  No  men,’  he  decrees,  ‘  are  allow’d  to  work  without  the 
particular  leave  or  recommendation  of  their  Captains  or  Com¬ 
manding  Officers,  and  their  names  to  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
Major.  No  working  man  is  exempt  from  the  Reviews,  nor  is 
any  man  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  leathern  apron  or  other 
mark  of  his  profession  and  his  regimental  coat  on.  Whatever 
Officer  meets  a  man  so  offending  is  desir’d  to  confine  him. 
No  Serjeant,  Corporal,  Drummer  or  Private  Man  on  any 
pretence  whatever  (sickness  excepted)  is  to  appear  in  the 
streets  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck.’ 

‘  In  order  to  prevent  all  future  attempts  towards  passing 
any  false  money,’  says  an  Order  of  February  19,  ‘  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  Martial  to  be  put  in  execution  against  Samuel 
Hodgkinson  and  Watkins  the  Drummer.1  The  Major  hopes 
it  will  effectually  deter  all  men  from  such  infamous  and  villanous 
practices,  and  he  is  determin’d  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible 
every  act  of  knavery  that  may  tend  in  the  least  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  Corps.’ 

The  relations  to  be  observed  between  soldiers  and 
townsfolk  are  defined  with  a  precision  that  suggests 
necessity. 

‘  The  soldiers  are  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  disputes  with  the 
inhabitants,’  decrees  an  Order  of  February  24,  ‘  and  if  at  any 
time  there  should  happen  any  tumult  or  riot,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  mix  with  the  people  of  the  town  or  be  concern’d  with 
them.  The  Officer  of  the  Guard  is  to  order  a  detachment  to 
seize  any  men  who  disobey  these  orders  and  make  them 
prisoners,  and  the  Serjeants  and  Corporals  are  requir’d  to 
prevent  as  much  as  depends  upon  them  all  quarrells  and  dis¬ 
turbances.  It  is  likewise  order’d  there  be  not  the  least  subject 
of  complaint  in  any  of  the  Quarters.’ 

‘  Every  Captain  or  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Company  is 
to  appoint  a  place  of  parade  for  his  Company  where  they  are 
to  be  seen  every  morning  at  Roll  calling  by  one  of  the  Officers, 
and  from  whence  the  Corporals  are  to  march  their  men  for 
Guard  to  the  Parade  of  the  Regiment.’ 

And  the  major  has  to  be  told  all  about  it,  too,  in 
writing.  ‘  Whenever  any  thing  happens  extraordinary  in 

1  Wolfe’s  ‘  Uncle  Wat  ’ — Major  Walter  Wolfe  in  Dublin — sent  to  him 
a  new  drummer  for  the  regiment.  ‘  He  is  not  a  beauty,’  writes  Wolfe  to 
his  mother  from  Glasgow,  April  14,  1749.  ‘  I  wish  Lord  George  [Sackville] 

don’t  dismiss  him.  The  Major  writ  to  me  about  him  ;  I  consented, 
provided  his  figure  was  tolerable.’ 
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a  Company  ’  he  has  also  to  be  informed  about  it  personally 
or  by  written  report.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
exhausting  at  first  for  the  easy-going  ensign,  lieutenant, 
or  captain  to  comply  with  these  very  particular  requests 
of  his  superior  officer,  nor  can  the  rank  and  file  have  been 
altogether  happy  under  a  commander  who  had  such 
singularly  strict  notions  about  dress  and  deportment. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SEVEN  MONTHS  IN  GLASGOW,  MARCH-OCTOBER  1749 

§1 

Somewhat  unexpectedly  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Glasgow  about  seven  weeks  after  Wolfe  had  joined  it  in 
Stirling.  The  young  officer  in  command  welcomed  this 
change  of  scene.  Although  the  town  of  Glasgow  was 
distant  from  Stirling  not  more  than  two  days’  march,  its 
life  and  outlook,  the  commercial  instincts  and  political 
predilections  of  its  inhabitants  were  totally  different  from 
those  to  be  found  in  the  fortified  Highland  gateway  over¬ 
looking  the  fords  of  the  Forth. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1689  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  active  support  of 
those  Whig  policies  which  in  the  religious  sphere  sought  to 
be  tolerant  (as  understood  in  those  days)  and  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sphere  free.  It  is  true  that  they  protested  to  the 
extent  of  rioting  against  the  Union  of  the  Parliaments  in 
1707,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  years  had  elapsed  since 
that  time  to  convince  them  that  their  worst  fears  had  been 
groundless.  Instead  of  economic  disaster  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  wonderful  development  in  home  and  overseas 
trade  and  commerce  which  was  increasing  the  population 
of  the  town  very  rapidly  and  bringing  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  its  inhabitants.  The  shipping  trade  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  was  expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds,  stimulating 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  and 
carrying  to  New  Port  Glasgow  as  payment  for  such  Scottish 
goods  sold  to  the  colonists  of  New  England  many  valuable 
cargoes  of  tobacco  and  other  American  products. 

By  the  time  of  the  ’45  Glasgow  was  confirmed  in  its 
Hanoverian  leanings  by  the  evidences  of  its  material 
well-being  ;  and  its  sound  business  sense  enforced  by  its 
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old  Covenanting  traditions  found  expression  during  the 
Rebellion  in  the  raising  of  loyal  militia  to  the  number  of 
about  1200  men,  half  of  whom  fought  not  unworthily  on 
the  battle  moor  of  Falkirk.  When  Wolfe  came  to  live  in 
it  in  March  1749  Glasgow  was  a  bustling  town  of  close 
upon  20,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  trade  and  had  few  concerns  outside  it.  So  busy  was  the 
town  that  it  was  said  of  it  in  1750  ‘  every  child  was  at 
work,  and  not  a  beggar  was  to  be  seen.’  On  the  winning 
side  in  the  ’45  it  was  responding  more  quickly  than  any 
other  Scottish  burgh  of  that  day  to  the  new  impulses  of 
commerce  and  learning  ;  and  although  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  then  more  than  twice  its  size  in  population 
Glasgow  was  already  a  keen  rival  of  Edinburgh  as  a  trading 
centre  for  the  country’s  manufactures  and  as  a  sea  outlet 
for  its  surplus  wealth.  In  these  and  other  material  respects 
it  might  not  present  many  attractions  for  such  a  homesick 
and  lovesick  Englishman  as  Wolfe  was,  but  at  least  it  had 
stood  loyally  for  the  King,  Parliament,  and  Religion  estab¬ 
lished  by  law.  For  the  time  being  he  was  relatively  free 
from  the  poisonous  taint  of  Jacobite  influence  and  among 
citizens  of  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

§2 

There  were  no  barracks  in  the  town  to  receive  the 
regiment  on  its  arrival,  and  the  men  were  billeted  in 
private  houses.  Neither  were  there  hotels  within  the 
burgh  boundaries  for  the  officers,  although  several  good 
minor  inns  received  custom.  To  Wolfe  himself  was 
assigned  lodging  in  a  long,  low  two-storey  house,  which 
a  quaint  advertisement  of  a  year  later  (November  1750) 
described  as  containing  ‘  six  good  fire  rooms,  besides 
kitchen,  garrets,  closet  and  office  houses.’  This  old 
mansion  house  had  romantic  associations  in  its  day,  and 
during  its  long  life  a  chequered  history.  Wester  Camlachie 
House  it  was  called,  and  originally  it  stood  in  a  twelve- 
acre  park,  with  yard  buildings  at  the  back  and  a  lawn  with 
flower  beds  and  shrubberies  in  front.  The  room  Wolfe 
occupied  on  the  upper  floor  under  the  attics  in  the  slated 
roof  has  remained  unaltered  since  his  time  until  our  own — a 
plain  plastered  apartment  with  a  low  ceiling  and  without 
any  noteworthy  feature.  Only  in  his  day  its  small  window 
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panes  would  have  had  a  pleasant  outlook  over  the  Loughs 
of  Clyde  to  the  hills  beyond,  the  immediate  prospect 
enlivened  by  the  Edinburgh  Road  which  crossed  the 
Camlachie  Burn  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  and  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  most  frequented  highways  in  Scotland. 
Glasgow  in  1749  did  not  stretch  farther  along  its  now 
great  arterial  street  than  the  head  of  Stockwell  on  the 
west,  and  where  the  old  Saracen’s  Head  Inn  stood  by  the 
ancient  Gallowgate  Port  on  the  east.  Camlachie  House 
was  thus  situated  a  short  way  out  of  town  in  the  quaint 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  although  in  Wolfe’s  day 
quite  a  rural  spot  it  has  long  since  been  absorbed  by  the 
huge  tentacles  of  the  city  of  our  own  day. 

The-  house  was  built  in  1720-21  by  John  Walkinshaw 
of  Barrowfield  and  Camlachie,  about  ten  years  before  his 
death.  It  was  occupied  by  his  widow  and  her  many 
daughters  until  1734,  when  straitened  circumstances 
obliged  her  to  sell  it  to  William  Orr  of  Barrowfield,  its 
owner  in  Wolfe’s  time  and  a  man  of  substance  in  Glasgow 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  Walkinshaws  were  staunch 
J acobites,  and  hence  the  tradition  arose  that  Prince  Charles 
visited  the  house  when  he  came  to  Glasgow  in  the  last 
week  of  December  1745  and  met  there  Miss  Clementina 
Walkinshaw,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  household. 
It  is  ungracious  to  dispel  so  romantic  a  story,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact.  The 
family  had  left  Camlachie  House  by  that  time,  and  as  a 
matter  of  history  Charles  Edward  most  probably  met  his 
mother’s  godchild,  his  future  mistress  and  the  mother  of 
his  own  child,  the  so-called  Duchess  of  Albany,  at  her 
uncle’s  house  near  Stirling,  where  he  was  staying  in 
January  1746,  during  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  by  his 
army.  Sir  Hugh  Paterson’s  afterwards  celebrated  niece, 
Maria  Clementina  Walkinshaw,  was  then  a  girl  of  twenty 
and  already  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  Continental 
Europe.  She  may  have  left  Glasgow  before  Prince  Charles 
landed  in  Scotland,  but  she  certainly  spent  the  early  years 
of  her  childhood  in  Camlachie  House. 

From  a  substantial  country  mansion-house  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  decline  in  social  im¬ 
portance  was  rapid  and  continuous  as  the  locality  in  which 
it  stood  was  encroached  upon  by  the  steadily  growing  city. 
Its  purchaser  of  1734  appears  never  to  have  resided  in  it 
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himself,  as  his  house  was  at  Barrowfield  ;  and  Wolfe  in 
1749  was  possibly  its  last  occupant  of  note.  It  was  adver¬ 
tised  to  be  let  in  1750,  and  three  years  later  it  was  proposed 
to  turn  it  into  a  woollen  factory.  Mr.  Orr  granted  a 
perpetual  lease  to  a  company  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
scheme  collapsed.  The  house  has  survived  into  our  own 
century  simply  because  it  happened  to  hit  exactly  the 
north  building  line  of  the  new  street  extension  at  that 
point ;  it  stands  a  short  distance  east  from  the  corner 
of  East  Nelson  Street.  As  an  inn,  later  as  a  tavern, 
as  shops  and  flats  it  is  now  prosaically  numbered  809  to 
811  Gallowgate.  Along  the  front  of  No.  811,  which  is 
more  particularly  identified  with  Wolfe’s  first  residence  of 
seven  months  in  Glasgow,  could  be  read  this  year  in  faded 
letters  the  legend—4  General  Wolfe’s  Old  Inn  :  Estab¬ 
lished  1721.’  The  date  is  absurd,  of  course,  unless  we 
accept  it  as  the  date  when  the  house  was  constructed  ;  but 
the  lettering  fixes  the  site  of  his  Glasgow  abode  almost 
certainly.  As  we  write,  the  upper  storey  is  in  a  decayed 
state  and  tenantless,  while  in  the  ground  floor  below  a 
cobbler  plies  his  trade.  Changed  days,  indeed,  for  the  old 
house.  One  crow-stepped  gable  remains  to  proclaim  its 
age,  and  the  bricked-up  fireplace  in  it  must  once  have 
been  of  baronial  capacity.  The  importance  to  us  of 
No.  811  Gallowgate  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  one 
private  house  in  Scotland  now  surviving  with  which  we 
can  definitely  identify  the  hero  of  Quebec. 


§3 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  quarters  in  Glasgow 
and  had  seen  that  the  other  officers  and  the  men  of  his 
regiment  were  disposed  in  adequate  billets  than  Wolfe 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  education. 
He  was  conscious  that  in  many  branches  of  learning  he  was 
woefully  deficient,  more  through  lack  of  opportunity  than 
because  of  any  personal  disinclination  for  study.  As  a 
fact  he  was  eager  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  would 
advance  him  in  his  profession  and  entitle  him  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cultivated  gentleman  in  the  society  he  was 
ambitious  to  enter ;  and  during  his  regimental  life  in 
Scotland  he  spent  many  long  hours  in  reading  and 
study  while  other  officers  of  the  mess  were  less  profitably 
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employed.  He  was  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  at 
hand. 

‘  Tlie  College,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Glasgow 
on  March  25,  ‘  furnishes  abundantly  all  the  arts  of  learning 
to  the  inquisitive.’  He  did  not,  however,  enrol  himself  as 
a  student  at  Glasgow’s  ancient  and  famous  University.  He 
was  young  enough  in  years,  but  as  the  acting  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  stationed  in  Glasgow  he  could 
scarcely  return  to  the  classroom  without  some  loss  of 
dignity  in  so  small  and  gossipy  a  town.  But  he  set  aside 
two  hours  every  day  to  study.  In  the  morning  a  tutor 
from  the  College  instructed  him  in  mathematics  ;  in  the 
afternoon  another  came  ‘  to  assist  me  to  regain  my  almost 
lost  Latin.’  ‘  You  know  I  am  but  a  Very  indifferent 
scholar,’  he  tells  Rickson  a  week  later.  ‘  When  a  man 
leaves  his  studies  at  fifteen,  he  will  never  be  justly  called 
a  Man  of  Letters.  I’m  endeavouring  to  repair  the  damages 
of  my  education,  and  have  a  Person  to  teach  me  Latin 
and  the  Mathematicks  ;  two  hours  in  a  day,  for  four  or 
five  months,  may  help  a  little.’ 1 

Five  months  later  he  humorously  describes  to  his 
mother  the  effect  made  upon  his  mind  by  studious  appli¬ 
cation. 

‘  Dear  Madam,’  he  writes  from  Glasgow  on  September  8, 

‘  I  don’t  know  how  the  mathematics  may  assist  the  judgment, 
but  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  make  men  dull.  I,  who 
am  far  from  being  sprightly  even  in  my  gaiety,  am  the  very 
reverse  of  it  at  this  time.  I’m  heavier  in  discourse,  longer 
at  a  letter,  less  quick  at  apprehension,  and  carry  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  stupidity  to  so  great  a  height  that  in  a  little  time  they 
won’t  be  known  from  the  reality ;  and  all  this  to  find  out  the 
use  and  property  of  a  crooked  line,  which,  when  discovered, 
serves  me  no  more  than  a  straight  one,  does  not  make  me  a  jot 
more  useful  or  more  entertaining,  but,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  weight  that  nature  has  laid  upon  the  brain,  and  blunts 
the  organs.’ 

All  this,  of  course,  was  merely  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing.  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  he  profited  by  such 
instruction. 

1  Letter  to  Captain  Rickson,  of  Colonel  Lascelles’  Regiment,  the 
47th  Foot,  then  stationed  in  Ireland,  ‘  to  be  left  at  Lucass’s  Coffee  House, 
Dublin,’  and  dated  from  Glasgow,  April  2,  1749. 
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§4 

But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  gained  even  more  by 
daily  contact  with  the  regiment  over  which,  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  was  now  placed  in  actual  command.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cornwallis,  it  would  appear,  accompanied  the 
20th  to  Glasgow,  but  soon  after  its  arrival  there  bade  a 
last  good-bye  to  it,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  new  duties 
in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  Wolfe  was  left  in  supreme  charge 
as  acting  lieutenant-colonel  but  with  only  his  major’s 
rank  and  pay  to  support  his  new  dignity.  In  a  burst  of 
exasperation  he  deplores  his  situation  in  the  letter  written 
to  Rickson  on  April  2,  1749,  shortly  after  the  20th  reached 
Glasgow.  Cornwallis’s  ‘  absence  wall  over-bother  me,’  he 
roundly  declares  : 

‘  my  stay  must  be  everlasting ;  and  thou  know’st,  Hal,  how 
I  hate  compulsion.  I’d  rather  be  Major  upon  half  pay,  by 
my  soul !  These  are  all  new  men  to  me,  and  many  of  them 
of  but  low  mettle.  Besides,  I  am  by  no  means  ambitious  of 
command  when  that  command  obliges  me  to  reside  far  from 
my  own,  surrounded  either  with  flatterers  or  spies,  and  in  a 
country  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  Would  to  God  you  had  a 
company  in  this  Regiment,  that  I  might  at  last  find  some 
comfort  in  your  conversation.’ 

Indeed,  these  first  days  in  Glasgow  tried  him  severely, 
and  he  found  no  relief  from  his  natural  tendency  towards 
depression  in  the  company  of  his  fellow-officers.  ‘  Many 
things,  I  thought,  were,  and  still  are,  wanting  to  my  educa¬ 
tion,’  he  confesses  to  Rickson  in  the  same  letter.  ‘  Certain 
never  to  reap  any  advantage  that  way  with  the  Regt.  : 
on  the  contrary,  your  barren  Battalion  conversation  rather 
blunts  the  Faculties,  than  improves  ;  my  youth  and  vigour 
bestowed  idly  in  Scotland  ;  my  temper  daily  changed  with 
discontent ;  and  from  a  man  become  martinet  or  a  monster.’ 

It  is  to  his  mother  that  he  confides  most  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties  in  commanding  the  regiment ;  perhaps  she  best 
understood  his  temperament. 

You  can’t  conceive,’  he  tells  her,  *  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  keep  the  passions  within  bounds,  when  authority  and 
immaturity  go  together ;  to  endeavour  at  a  character  that 
has  every  opposition  from  within,  and  that  the  very  condition 
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of  the  blood  is  a  sufficient  obstacle  to.  Fancy  you  see  me, 
that  must  do  justice  to  good  and  bad  ;  reward  and  punish 
with  an  equal  unbiassed  hand  ;  one  that  is  to  reconcile  the 
severity  of  discipline  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  one  that 
must  study  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  many  men,  in 
order  to  make  their  situation  easy  and  agreeable  to  them,  and 
should  endeavour  to  oblige  all  without  partiality,  a  mark  set 
up  for  everybody  to  observe  and  judge  of;  and  last  of  all 
suppose  me  employed  in  discouraging  vice  and  recommending 
the  reverse  at  the  turbulent  age  of  twenty-three,  when  it  is 
possible  I  may  have  as  great  a  propensity  that  way  as  any  of 
the  men  that  I  converse  with  !  ’ 1 

But  he  was  building  better  than  he  knew.  Two  months 
later,  and  before  he  left  Glasgow,  he  could  say  to  her  : 

‘  Few  of  my  companions  surpass  me  in  common  knowledge, 
but  most  of  them  in  vice.  This  is  a  truth  that  I  should  blush 
to  relate  to  one  that  had  not  all  my  confidence,  lest  it  be  thought 
to  proceed  either  from  insolence  or  vanity  :  but  I  think  you 
don’t  understand  it  so.  I  dread  their  habits  and  behaviour, 
and  am  forced  to  an  eternal  watch  upon  myself,  that  I  may 
avoid  the  very  manner  which  I  most  condemn  in  them.  Young 
men  should  have  some  object  constantly  in  their  aim,  some 
shining  character  to  direct  them.  ’Tis  a  disadvantage  to  be 
first  at  an  imperfect  age  ;  either  we  become  enamoured  with 
ourselves,  seeing  nothing  superior,  or  fall  into  the  degree  of  our 
associates.’  2 

Here  is  no  pedantry.  ‘  Our  acting  commander  here  is 
a  Paragon,’  writes  Captain  Macrae  from  Glasgow  about 
this  time.  ‘  He  neither  drinks,  curses,  gambles,  nor  runs 
after  women.  So  we  make  him  our  pattern.’  3 

§  5 

Wolfe’s  Regimental  Orders  issued  while  the  20th  was 
quartered  in  Glasgow  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  of  1749  deal  in  the  main  with  routine  duties  of 
the  day,  and,  while  following  generally  the  line  first 
adopted  by  him  at  Stirling,  they  reveal  a  further  tightening- 
up  of  the  code  of  conduct  and  discipline  he  expected 
from  the  rank  and  file. 

1  From  Glasgow,  August  13, 1749. 

2  Ibid.,  October  2,  1749. 

3  Beckles  Willson’s  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe,  p.  109.  Is  this 
Captain  Macrae  the  Captain  Meyrae  of  the  20th  who  was  wounded  at 
Fontenoy  ? 
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‘  When  any  body  of  arm’d  men  are  march’d  thro’  the 
town,  they  are  to  keep  silence  and  observe  order  in  their 
march.’  ‘  The  Major  expects  to  see  the  men  sober,  and  it 
is  his  orders  that  they  parade  without  noise  and  in  a 
soldier-like  manner.’  ‘  Imprisonment  will  await  the  soldier 
who  dares  to  make  a  practice  of  not  appearing  at  parade  ; 
and  any  sergeant  upon  guard  that  suffers  a  prisoner  to  get 
drunk  shall  be  brought  to  a  court  martial.’ 

Each  man  is  ordered  to  keep  his  buff  clean  and  the 
brasses  bright,  ‘  that  at  all  Reviews,  Exercise,  or  otherwise 
they  may  appear  well  under  arms.’  ‘  No  sergeant,  corporal, 
drummer,  or  private  of  any  company  is  to  wear  any  other 
than  his  regimental  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  without 
the  leave  of  his  commanding  officer.  Without  his  officer’s 
consent  no  soldier  must  presume  to  purchase  from  or 
change  his  linen  or  necessaries  with  another  soldier.’ 

‘  It  has  been  observ’d  that  soldiers  have  been  seen  in  the 
streets  in  the  night,  and  that  they  have  behav’d  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  The  Major  therefore  positively  forbids  any 
man  to  appear  out  of  his  Quarters,  without  a  written  leave 
from  his  Officer,  from  half  an  hour  after  tattoo  is  beat  till  the 
Revallie.  Any  man  who  shall  presume  to  disobey  this  order 
and  shall  be  discover’d,  to  be  put  the  next  morning  into  the 
Dungeon  and  confin’d  there  for  four  days  upon  bread  and 
water.’ 

There  had  been  complaints  from  the  citizens  of  disorders 
committed  in  the  night,  and  Wolfe’s  next  Order  is  a  tactful 
hint  to  his  commissioned  officers  that  they,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  had  been  making  trouble  for  him. 

‘  The  Officer  of  the  Guard  shall  be  answerable  for  the  men 
on  duty  with  him.  The  Major  desires  none  of  the  Officers  will 
oblige  him  by  their  behaviour  to  give  out  any  orders  that  may 
relate  particularly  to  them,  and  hopes  they  will  avoid  all 
quarrells  and  disputes  with  the  inhabitants,  which  must 
necessarily  tend  to  their  discredit  and  create  mischief,  as  may 
be  perceiv’d  from  what  has  already  happen’d.’ 

‘  Some  soldiers  of  the  most  infamous  characters  have 
lately  deserted  from  the  Regiment,  and  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  discover  and  apprehend  them.  The  Major  gives 
notice  that  the  first  deserter  that  is  catch’d  will  be  tried  by 
a  General  Court  Martial  and  may  expect  no  pardon.’ 

‘  Any  soldier  that  presumes  to  marry  clandestinely  wanting 
credible  witnesses,  and  shall  neglect  the  publick  ceremonies 
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of  the  Church,  or  shall  not  consult  his  Officer  before  his  marriage 
that  the  woman’s  character  may  be  enquir’d  into — every  such 
offender  will  be  punish’d  with  vigour.’ 

To  .  modern  ideas  this  Order  may  appear  to  be  very 
arbitrary,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  those  days 
the  soldier’s  wife  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  regiment 
and  therefore  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  mischief  in  the 
ranks  and  lower  the  tone  of  a  whole  battalion.  In  certain 
contingencies  only  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
regiment  was  allowed  to  accompany  it ;  and  from  time 
to  time  Wolfe  issued  regulations  of  an  intimate  nature  to 
safeguard  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  20th. 

It  is  order  d  that  upon  no  account  whatever  any  future 
indulgence  be  given  to  such  of  the  working  men  as  have  mis¬ 
behav’d,  contracted  debts,  or  appear’d  dirty  and  slovenly, 
and  they  are  strictly  forbid  hereafter  to  work  under  severe 
penalty.  The  soldiers  that  have  leave  to  reap  ’ — i.e.  engage 
in  harvesting — ‘  are  to  make  up  the  duty  they  have  miss’d 
to  their  Companies.’ 


§6 

The  Rebellion  of  1745  convinced  the  Government  of 
the  day  that  only  by  a  policy  of  opening  up  the  Highlands 
and  making  them  more  accessible  to  peaceful  travellers 
or  the  movement  of  troops  could  the  pacification  of  the 
remote  and  disloyal  districts  be  assured.  Accordingly 
one  of  the  first  duties  undertaken  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  was  road-making  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  policy  that  had  been  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  Marshal  Wade’s  great  military  roads  after  the  Rebellion 
of  1715  was  revived  after  1745,  and  the  work  he  had  so 
skilfully  executed  was  resumed  and  extended. 

In  1749  a  large  muster  of  military  road-makers,  about 
1500  men,  was  sent  under  Major  Caulfield  to  drive  a  road 
from  the  Pass  of  Leny  north-west  of  Callander  to  Lochearn- 
head  in  Perthshire  ;  and  General  Churchill,  the  Commander 
in-Chief  in  Edinburgh,  ordered  Major  Wolfe  to  supply  no 
fewer  than  two  captains,  six  subalterns,  six  sergeants,  six 
corporals  and  300  men  of  his  regiment  to  help  on  this 
pressing  and  important  work.  Only  sober  and  healthy 
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men  were  to  be  detailed  for  such  duty  ;  no  recruits  were 
to  be  sent,  and  ‘  auckward  ’  men  were  not  to  go  unless 
they  happened  to  be  paviors,  carpenters,  smiths,  miners, 
and  bricklayers,  all  of  whom  were  in  demand.  ‘  The 
Major,’  according  to  the  Orders  he  issued  from  Glasgow 
on  May  25  on  this  subject,  ‘  recommends  to  the  Captains 
and  Commanding  Officers  to  provide  a  coarse  shirt  for  the 
men  to  work  in  and  to  preserve  their  better  linen,  but  no 
check  shirts  to  be  bought.’  The  pattern  of  the  plaid  was 
an  unclean  thing  for  His  Majesty’s  Army  in  those  days. 
‘  The  Officers  that  go  to  the  Roads  are  to  march  in  Red 
Cloaths.’  A  dozen  men  only  of  the  detachment  were  to 
bear  arms  ;  the  six  sergeants  were  to  have  their  halberds, 
the  six  corporals  their  firelocks  and  ammunition  in  their 
cartridge  boxes.  Major  Wolfe  charged  the  officers  of  the 
detachment  to  see  that  the  men  were  not  imposed  upon 
by  the  sutlers  and  to  punish  severely  those  found  guilty 
of  fraud.  Major  Caulfield  undertook  to  provide  each 
man  with  one  peck  of  oatmeal  per  week,  ‘  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  to  him  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
work.’ 

Wolfe  was  highly  indignant  at  the  proposal  apparently 
entertained  by  the  Army  chiefs  in  Edinburgh  to  withhold 
the  small  extra  pay  hitherto  allowed  to  subaltern  officers 
on  road-making  duty.  ‘  Such  scandalous  ill-judged  parsi¬ 
mony,’  he  writes  to  his  father  from  Glasgow  on  May  9, 
‘  was  never  practised  in  any  Army  before  and  never  can  be 
without  creating  uneasiness  and  dislike.  These  poor  gentle¬ 
men  are  slaves  to  the  Service  and  hardly  get  bread  from 
it,  and  should  they  be  cut  off  from  this  little  reasonable 
advantage  ?  ’ 


§7 

The  detachment  for  work  on  the  roads  marched  on 
Monday,  June  5,  and  was  away  most  of  the  summer. 
Wolfe  was  thus  left  with  a  considerably  attenuated  com¬ 
mand  in  Glasgow.  Fortunately,  just  before  the  road- 
makers  marched  out  of  the  town  they  were  able  to  render 
valuable  help  to  the  burghers  of  Glasgow  in  a  dire  calamity 
that  suddenly  overtook  them  on  Saturday,  June  3.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  a  fierce  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Gorbals,  a  mean  district  of  Glasgow  on  the  left  bank  of 
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the  Clyde,  whereby  nearly  two  hundred  poor  families  were 
made  homeless.  The  only  organised  body  that  could  be 
called  in  aid  by  the  firemen  and  the  magistracy  to  fight 
the  flames  were  the  soldiers  of  Lord  George  Sackville’s 
Regiment  quartered  in  the  town.  And  right  well  they 
responded  to  this  urgent  appeal  for  help.  ‘  Major  Wolfe 
and  the  other  officers  of  Lord  George  Sackville’s  Regiment,’ 
we  read  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of  June  6,  ‘  were 
present  all  the  time,  and  were  of  singular  use  by  placing 
guards  upon  the  Bridge,  and  at  all  the  avenues,  to  keep 
off  the  crowd  and  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  poor  sufferers.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
exerted  themselves  in  quenching  the  flames  and  saving 
people’s  lives  and  effects.’  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
subscribed  liberally  towards  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
homeless  sufferers,  Lord  George  Sackville  heading  the  list 
with  a  donation  of  £50. 

The  guard-house  of  the  town  was  at  the  corner  of  the 
Candleriggs  and  Trongate,  and  when  anything  happened 
within  the  burgh  that  called  for  military  intervention  on 
the  side  of  civic  authority,  it  became  the  centre  of  activity. 
Such  occasions  were  extremely  rare,  no  doubt,  but  even 
in  Glasgow,  cautiously  disposed  and  engrossed  in  its 
material  advancement  as  it  was,  wilder  elements  among 
the  inhabitants  made  themselves  dangerous  at  times.  The 
Malt  Tax  Riot  of  1725,  described  by  Smollett,  was  still  a 
bitter  memory  in  the  town. 

About  three  months  before  the  Gorbals  fire  a  party 
of  body-snatchers,  who  dug  up  a  corpse  and  carried  it 
to  the  College  for  dissection,  precipitated  a  riot.  The 
mob  attacked  the  College  buildings,  smashed  the  windows, 
and  committed  other  outrages.  The  ringleaders  were 
seized  and  tried.  Two  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  through  the  town  and  banished  for  life 
outwith  the  burgh.  The  severity  of  this  sentence  towards 
men  who  had  popular  sympathy  almost  unanimously  on 
their  side  threatened  further  civil  commotion,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  danger.  Fortunately  for 
Wolfe,  who  was  at  the  time  feeling  very  depressed  and 
ill,  the  crisis  was  averted  by  the  two  culprits  escaping 
from  prison. 

‘  It  has  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,’  he  writes  to  his 
mother  on  May  21,  ‘  though  it  would  have  been  for  the  future 
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peace  of  the  place  if  these  offenders  had  received  what  the  law 
intended  them.  I’m  afraid  the  magistrates  will  suffer  in  the 
opinion  of  their  superiors,  though  I  can’t  say  it  appears  that 
they  connived  at  the  prisoners’  flight ;  yet  their  fears  of  their 
being  rescued,  and  their  timorous  behaviour  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  affair,  will  not  fail  to  create  suspicions  to  their 
prejudice.’ 

As  if  his  duties  in  Glasgow  were  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
hausting  in  themselves,  he  must  needs  undertake  others 
in  the  course  of  his  regimental  supervision.  He  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  early  in  May  by  the  new  stage  coach,  and 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  such  a  journey  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  agreeable  interlude  to  military  routine,  we  should 
add  that  the  lumbering  coach  of  his  day  drawn  by  four 
gallant  horses  took  eleven  to  twelve  hours  on  the  road 
including  stoppages— in  other  words,  raced  along  the 
highway  at  a  speed  of  about  3|  miles  per  hour  !  Besides, 
the  business  that  called  him  to  Edinburgh  was  *  a  most 
disagreeable  office.’  He  went  there  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Captain  Milbourne  of  the  20th,  who  had  died  of  a  spotted 
fever  on  his  return  from  Shetland.  He  had  been  the  pay¬ 
master  of  the  regiment,  and  ‘  his  long  absence  from  the 
corps  has  thrown  the  accounts  into  confusion,  and  there 
are  few  men  like  him  capable  of  setting  ’em  to  rights.’ 
Wolfe  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  his  ‘  fortitude  and  good 
understanding,’  which  ‘  preserved  our  four  Companies, 
lived  to  see  them  safe,  and  then  left  them  for  ever.  The 
Regiment  has  lost  an  excellent  officer  and  can  as  little 
spare  a  Captain  of  his  abilities  at  a  time  like  this,  as  may 
be  imagined.’ 1 


§8 

Another  duty  devolved  on  his  young  shoulders.  He 
marched  the  20th  to  church  every  Sunday — probably  to 
the  High  Church  of  his  day,  the  Cathedral  of  ours. 

‘  I  do  several  things  in  my  character  of  commanding  officer 
which  I  should  never  think  of  in  any  other,’  he  writes  to  his 
mother  on  April  14  ;  ‘  for  instance,  I’m  every  Sunday  at  the 
Kirk,  an  example  justly  to  be  admired.  I  would  not  lose  two 
hours  of  a  day  if  it  did  not  answer  some  end.  When  I  say 

1  Letter  to  Lieutenant-General  Wolfe,  from  Glasgow,  May  9,  1749, 
the  day  Major  Wqlfe  returned  from  Edinburgh. 
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“  lose  two  hours,”  I  must  explain  to  you  that  the  generality 
ot  Scotch  preachers  are  excessive  blockheads,  so  truly  and 
obstinately  dull  that  they  seem  to  shut  out  knowledge  at  every 
entrance.  They  are  not  like  our  good  folks.  Ours  are  priests, 
and  though  friends  to  venaison,  they  are  friends  to  sense.’ 

In  this  laudable  desire  to  show  himself  a  good  example 
to  his  men  he  was  not  always  supported  by  his  officers  ; 
and  possibly  because  he  confesses  that  attendance  at  a 
Presbyterian  place  of  worship  meant  a  loss  of  two  hours 
so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  did  not  feel  on 
very  strong  ground  in  insisting  upon  Church  of  England 
officers  following  his  lead.  But  when  his  colonel,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  paid  a  visit  to  the  regiment  in  mid¬ 
summer,  his  lordship,  presumably  at  Wolfe’s  suggestion, 
issued  the  following  Order  on  July  7  :  ‘  It  is  hop’d  that 
Decency,  and  a  proper  sense  of  their  Duty,  will  for  the 
future  prevail  upon  the  Officers  to  attend  Divine  Service 
that  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment  may  not 
be  oblig’d  to  order  them  to  march  to  Church  with' their 
respective  Companies.’ 

It  is  clear  from  a  subsequent  letter  from  Wolfe  to  his 
mother  that  the  good  lady  was  thoroughly  alarmed  by  his 
attendance  at  a  Presbyterian  church,  even  although  it 
was  the  State  Church  of  Scotland.  She  knew  nothing 
about  the  warring  sects  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  conservative 
Churchwoman  there  was  in  her  view  only  one  Church. 

‘This  is  Sunday,’  writes  her  son  on  August  13,  ‘and  we 
are  just  come  from  Church.  I  have  observed  your  instructions 
so  religiously  that  rather  than  avoid  the  Word,  I  got  the 
reputation  of  a  very  good  Presbyterian  by  frequenting  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  till  our  chaplain  appeared.  I’m  now  come  back 
to  the  old  faith,  and  stick  close  to  our  communion.  The 
example  is  so  necessary  that  I  think  it  a  duty  to  comply  were 
that  the  only  reason,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  not.’ 

The  non-jurors  were  still  a  persecuted  sect  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  throughout  the  land,  but 
Episcopacy  which  was  willing  to  conform  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things  in  King  and  Parliament  was  being 
allowed  to  raise  its  head  once  more.  Glasgow  was  a 
Presbyterian  stronghold  of  tenaciously  held  opinions,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Establishment ;  the  ‘  Cambuslang 
Wark  ’ — otherwise  the  extraordinary  evangelical  revival 
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of  1742  in  the  Clyde  valley — was  still  a  vivid  reality  and 
driving  force  ;  the  town’s  most  conspicuous  monument 
in  Wolfe’s  time — indeed,  its  only  one — was  an  equestrian 
statue  of  King  William  III  at  the  Cross,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  true-blue  burgh  in  1735.  Yet,  even  so, 
there  was  an  Episcopal  minority  among  the  inhabitants. 

This  body  was  anxious  to  possess  a  church  of  its  own, 
and,  subscriptions  having  been  collected  for  the  purpose, 
the  erection  of  a  fabric  was  begun  on  a  site  to  the  north 
of  the  Green  and  immediately  behind  St.  Andrew  Square 
during  the  year  Wolfe  was  quartered  in  the  town. 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  his  soldiers  assisted  in  its 
construction.  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  was  completed  and 
opened  in  1751,  and  was  afterwards  called  in  derision  the 
‘  Whistling  Kirk  ’  because  it  contained,  among  other 
embellishments  considered  profane  by  the  rigid  Presby¬ 
terians  of  that  day,  an  organ.  Wolfe  worshipped  in  this 
new  edifice  when  for  a  short  period  he  returned  to  Glasgow 
in  1753. 


i  9 

Only  once  during  the  time  that  Wolfe  was  the  actual 
and  Lord  George  Sackville  the  titular  commanding  officer 
of  the  20th  Foot  did  the  latter  visit  his  regiment.  But 
colonel  and  major  knew  each  other  quite  well.  Both 
had  been  active  participants  in  the  civil  war  of  the  ’45, 
and  each  respected  the  other’s  character  and  ability. 
Sackville  remained  Wolfe’s  friend  throughout  the  younger 
man’s  brief  after-life,  and  Wolfe  on  his  side  was  con¬ 
sistently  loyal  to  the  elder  soldier  and  courtier  when 
Sackville  was  being  bitterly  attacked  by  smaller  men  of 
the  world  he  moved  in  and  the  profession  he  followed. 
Wolfe,  perhaps  fortunately,  did  not  live  to  see  the  later 
vicissitudes  of  Sackville’s  career,  and  to  the  last  he  retained 
for  his  old  colonel  of  the  20th  a  respect  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  with  time,  and  some  of  his  best  and  frankest 
letters  from  America  were  written  to  his  friend. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  him  to  welcome 
Lord  George  in  Glasgow,  even  although  his  stay  there 
was  to  be  of  brief  duration  and  Wolfe  was  so  fully  occupied 
with  his  regimental  duties  and  his  reading  that  he  could 
not  spare  much  time  and  attention  to  his  colonel. 
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Sackville  arrived  early  in  July  and  left  again  on  August  14. 
He  was  entertained  ‘  in  the  touns  hall  ’  by  the  magistrates, 
and  no  doubt  much  wine  was  consumed  and  many  toasts 
were  pledged.  Save  for  his  Order  calling  the  officers  to 
church,  and  one  other  relating  to  soldiers  who  wait  upon 
officers  mounting  guard  with  their  masters,  Sackville 
left  the  command  of  the  regiment  in  the  hands  of  his  young 
but  competent  major  and  acting  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  entirely  satisfied  so  to  do,  and  Wolfe  was  secure  in 
his  colonel’s  promise  to  assist  him  whether  he  was  with 
the  regiment  or  not.  When  Sackville  left  Glasgow  in 
August  to  proceed  to  Ireland  it  was  ‘  without  any  thought 
of  returning  5  to  Scotland  ‘  for  some  years.’ 1 

While  in  Glasgow  Sackville  saw  enough  of  his  acting 
lieutenant-colonel  to  realise  that  the  young  officer  was 
very  far  from  being  in  good  health,  and  he  proposed  to 
secure  for  him  three  months’  leave  of  absence  during  the 
winter.  Wolfe  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer  so  generously 
made,  not  because  he  wished  in  the  least  to  remain  in 
Scotland,  but  because  Sackville  thought  that  such  leave, 
if  granted,  should  be  employed  in  keeping  himself  in 
evidence  at  Army  Headquarters.  ‘  Lord  George,’  Wolfe 
writes  to  his  mother  on  July  19,  ‘  talks  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  my  present  acquaintance  amongst  the 
heads  of  our  trade  and  procuring  new  ones  that  may  be 
of  use.  I  have  no  turn  that  way.  If  I’m  really  wanted 
’tis  well  to  be  prepared.’ 


§  10 

But,  indeed,  the  climate  of  Scotland  tried  him  severely. 
He  was  often  ill,  and,  as  it  chanced,  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1749  were  exceptionally  cold  and  depressing  injjGlasgow. 
He  rails  at  the  unkindly  elements  in  many  of  his  letters 
home. 

‘  The  very  bloom  of  life  nipped  in  this  northern  climate,’ 
he  complains  to  his  mother  in  March.  ‘  I’m  surprised  to  hear 
you  complain  of  heat,’  he  protests  again  to  her  in  mid- July. 
‘  We  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  so  excessive  cold  both  yesterday  and 
to-day’ — July  18  and  19— ‘  that  I  am  now  before  a  large  fire, 
and  cannot  well  stay  in  my  room  without  it.’  ‘  I’m  almost 

1  Wolfe  to  his  father,  from  Glasgow,  August  2,  1749. 
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out  of  conceit  with  Scotland,’  he  informs  his  father  a  fortnight 
later  (August  2) ;  ‘  the  season  has  been  so  unusually  bad  that 
it  has  been  a  summer  lost  to  us.  Such  rains  and  winds  as  you 
might  expect  where  you  are  in  the  month  of  November.  I  had 
very  near  relapsed  for  want  of  sun  ;  and  as  it  is  more  or  less 
clouded  every  day,  I  am  better  or  worse  in  health.’ 

In  his  next  letter  he  reverts  to  the  same  dismal  subject : 

‘  The  elements,’  he  tells  his  mother  on  August  13,  ‘  seem 
to  have  conspired  against  the  face  of  the  earth,  first  by  the 
destruction  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  now  by  endangering 
the  harvest.  There  is  not  in  the  country  a  field  of  any  sort  of 
corn  cut  down.  If  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be  not  upon  them, 
they  are  in  a  terrible  latitude.’  ‘  The  harvest  throughout  all 
the  west  of  Scotland,’  he  writes  to  his  father  five  weeks  later, 

‘  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  rains  that  have  fallen. 
They  have  a  sad  prospect  for  the  winter,  neither  meal  nor 
seed  ;  this  destruction  must  bring  a  great  dearth  and  the  want 
will  occasion  vast  riot  and  confusion,  particularly  in  this  city.’ 

Grave  as  the  outlook  was  for  the  patient  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  weather  cannot  have  been  altogether  bad.  At  all 
events  Wolfe  hears  the  call  of  the  moors,  and  he  writes 
to  London  for  a  gun — ‘  the  game  here  is  a  temptation  to 
shoot  and  this  sort  of  exercise,  moderately  used,  is  whole¬ 
some  enough.’ 1  The  gun  arrived  from  Mr.  Barbour  in 
September ;  ‘  now  I  propose  to  amuse  myself  a  little 

in  that  way,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  hunt  .  .  .  my 
horses  are  pretty  good.’  2  Although  keen  to  excel  in  this 
as  in  everything  else  he  took  up,  he  was  at  best  an  in¬ 
different  sportsman,  and  he  followed  outdoor  pastimes 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  ‘  I  must  hunt  and  shoot 
for  exercise,  and  read  for  entertainment.’ 3 

He  encouraged  sport  in  the  regiment,  and  hounds 
were  kept  by  it.  The  hunting  proclivities  of  the  rank 
and  file,  however,  were  clearly  defined  and  restricted,  for 
by  a  Regimental  Order  of  June  14,  1749, 

‘  the  soldiers  are  not  to  fish  in  gentlemen’s  ponds  or  lochs 
without  permission,  nor  are  they  to  go  above  two  miles  into 
the  country  without  leave  in  writing  from  the  Officer  com¬ 
manding  the  Company.  Any  soldier  who  shall  take  his  firelock 
out  to  shoot,  or  who  shall  be  known  to  use  nets  or  snares  for 
catching  game,  will  be  punish’d  very  severely.’ 

1  To  his  mother,  July  19,  1749.  *  Ibid.,  September  8,  1749. 

*  Ibid.,  October  2, 1749. 
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§  11 

On  his  slender  Army  pay  the  difficulty  of  making 
ends  meet  was  very  trying.  He  was  actually  in  command 
of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Glasgow  ;  and  he  realised  the 
obligation  resting  upon  him  to  preserve  to  the  full  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  in  these  circumstances.  He  had 
expensive  tastes  as  a  sportsman  ;  he  kept  a  couple  of 
horses,  which  cost  him  forty-five  guineas  and  left  him 
‘  half  undone  with  these  expenses.’ 1  He  was  head  of 
the  officers’  mess,  and  he  was  asked  out  in  a  social  way 
by  the  leading  burgesses  of  the  town.  Withal  he  had  no 
money  beyond  his  pay  to  meet  his  expenditure,  and  was 
soon  under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  laying  his  financial 
needs  before  his  parents. 

He  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  himself.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Glasgow  was  an  expensive  place  for  anyone  in 
supreme  command. 

‘  I  don’t  apprehend  you  would  wish  Major  Wolfe  should 
distinguish  himself  the  worst  way,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  on 
March  25.  ‘  I  give  you  my  word  that  the  common  demand 

for  my  horse,  servants,  washing,  lodging,  and  diet,  is  no  less 
than  three  pounds  ten  shillings  a  week.  Judge  then  what 
there  is  over  for  many  other  things  not  less  requisite,  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  month  !  I  reckon  myself  to  have  a  shilling  a  day 
for  what  they  call  pocket  money.  God  forbid  every  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  of  the  same  exhausting  nature  with  this.’ 

The  Army  still  owed  him  about  £80  for  past  services, 
and  Wolfe  suggests  that  his  father  should  see  Fisher,  an 
Army  agent  in  London,  and  ask  him  to  let  Major  Wolfe 
have  credit  up  to  that  amount.  His  father  responds 
immediately  to  this  appeal  by  sending  the  ‘  poor  Major  ’ 
— to  use  Wolfe’s  own  words  of  self-pity — a  draft  for  a 
substantial  sum.  The  grateful  recipient  promises  that 
the  money  will  not  be  employed  ‘  but  in  a  manner  that 
you  yourself  might  approve  ’ ;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  tells  his  mother  that  ‘  the  fruits  of  my  own  labour  are 
perhaps  the  most  proper  supplies,  and  if  I  should  go  any 
length  beyond  the  usual  bonds,  ’tis  just  I  should  pay 
for  it.’ 


1  To  his  mother,  March  25, 1749. 
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In  July  the  old  General  supplemented  his  first  draft 
by  another  and  proposes  to  send  his  son  a  similar  remittance 
every  quarter.  In  thanking  him  Wolfe  observes  : 

*  Lord  George  Sackville  and  Cornwallis  are  two  people 
whom  no  sordid  or  vicious  man  can  succeed  without  appearing 
in  dismal  colours,  and  a  regiment  accustomed  to  genteel  com¬ 
manders  are  so  many  censors  to  disapprove  and  condemn  a 
different  behaviour  ;  not  but  certain  allowances  are  to  be  made 
between  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune  and  those  of  inferior 
degree.’ 1 

The  major  drew  some  of  his  supplies  from  London, 
because  he  found  it  more  convenient  and  less  expensive. 
Sergeant  Edwards  of  the  20th,  a  very  honest  man  and  an 
excellent  non-commissioned  officer,  brought  a  wig  for  him 
from  London  ;  he  called  on  Mrs.  Wolfe  to  get  it,  and  the 
good  lady  was  asked  by  her  son  to  pay  the  wig-maker 
about  thirty  shillings  for  it.  ‘  They  prosecute  the  wearers 
of  cambric  with  great  severity  in  this  place,’  the  son  writes 
to  his  mother  from  Glasgow  in  April,  ‘  so  that  I  stand  in 
need  of  some  change  of  stocks  ( not  Bank  Stocks  nor  South 
Sea).  If  you  can  get  me  a  dozen  made  of  whatever  sort 
you  please,  I  shall  thank  you.’  In  August  he  wrote  home 
to  say  that  his  ‘  shirts  are  come  and  fit  me  every  way 
except  that  the  ruffles  make  me  a  greater  beau  than  I 
desire  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  world.’  In  Perth  a  few 
months  later  he  bought  seven  shirts  of  coarse  linen  at 
three  shillings  a  yard,  and  at  this  figure  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  durable. 


§  12 

Less  than  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  the  town 
Wolfe  was  prepared  to  sum  up  the  character  of  the  Glasgow 
people.  His  first  impressions  were  very  far  from  favour¬ 
able,  but  soon  afterwards  he  saw  fit  to  revise  his  hasty 
judgment.  His  was  an  open  and  quickly  receptive  mind, 
and  any  unfair  criticism  given  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  his  sense  of  justice  recalled  with  generous  amends. 
His  prejudices  were  strong,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  those 
of  his  class  and  age. 


1  Glasgow,  July  10,  1749. 
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His  oft-quoted  condemnation  of  Glasgow  society  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  especially  as  it  is  cancelled 
out  by  several  later  expressions  in  the  opposite  sense. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  he  did  not  know  and  therefore 
could  not  appreciate  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Scottish 
character  ;  and  what  he  quite  easily  mistook  for  vulgar 
curiosity  was  really  friendly  interest  of  a  kind  almost 
unknown  in  his  narrow  English  circle. 

Wolfe  had  never  before  met,  on  familiar  terms,  the 
merchant  of  substance  either  in  his  own  country  or  abroad  ; 
and  the  wealthy  Glasgow  burgess  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  not  to  be  identified  with  his  successor 
of  two  generations  later.  Not  infrequently  he  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  and  he  sought  to 
retain  in  his  dealings  on  the  quay  or  in  the  market  place 
and  in  his  home  something  of  his  traditional  pride  in  blood 
and  race,  allied  though  it  might  be  with  native  shrewdness 
and  business  capacity.  Assuming  the  complete  air  proper 
to  Scottish  gentlemen  of  that  day,  men  of  his  class  asserted 
with  old-world  dignity  their  rank  in  their  distinctive 
dress.  They  wore  fine  scarlet  cloaks  deeply  trimmed 
with  gold  or  silver  lace,  underclothes  of  costly  velvet, 
silver  buckles  at  knee  and  instep  ;  they  donned  cocked 
hats  and  carried  gold-mounted  canes.  They  have  been 
compared  with  the  merchant  princes  of  Venice,  but  more 
aptly,  we  think,  with  the  Virginians  with  whom  they 
traded.  They  formed  a  sort  of  mercantile  aristocracy, 
a  class  distinct  from  all  their  fellow-townsmen.  Such 
were  the  Walkinshaws,  the  Crosses,  the  Stirlings,  the 
Oswalds,  and  the  Glassfords  ;  and,  if  tradition  be  true, 
they  generally  walked  upon  a  particular  side  of  the  Tron- 
gate  and  took  it  ill  if  any  inferior  person  presumed  to 
approach  or  jostle  them.  They  considered  it  a  vast 
condescension  to  a  shopkeeper  or  retailer  if  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  in  passing  upon  the  street ;  and  if  they 
were  graciously  pleased  to  walk  a  little  way  with  him 
along  the  road,  they  thought  they  had  put  him  in  a  fair 
way  of  making  his  fortune. 

This  was  an  aristocracy  new  to  the  young  commanding 
officer  of  twenty-two,  who  had  his  own  cut-and-dried 
ideas  of  what  constituted  rank  and  position  in  the  world. 
He  gives  his  friend  Rickson  the  benefit  of  his  first  sharp 
impressions  of  the  inhabitants. 
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‘  The  men  here  are  civil,  designing  and  treacherous,  with 
their  immediate  Interest  always  in  view,’  he  writes  ;  ‘  they 
pursue  trade  with  warmth  and  a  necessary  mercantile  spirit, 
arising  from  the  baseness  of  their  other  qualifications.  The 
women  coarse,  cold  and  cunning,  for  ever  enquiring  after 
men’s  circumstances.  They  make  that  the  standard  of  their 
good  breeding.  You  may  imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  be  pretty  well  received  here,  if  I  took  pains,  having 
some  of  the  advantages  necessary  to  recommend  me  to  their 
favour ;  but,  as  far  as  .  .  .  they  may  command  me,  but  no 
further,  dem  me,  no  further.  My  dear  Rickson,  Your  affect, 
friend,  J.  Wolfe.’ 

This  he  wrote  on  April  2,  1749,  with  some  degree  of 
swaggering  exaggeration  to  his  friend  in  arms  and  con¬ 
federate  in  love  affairs,  but  twelve  days  later  he  informs 
his  mother  that 

‘  This  place  is  very  far  from  being  so  disagreeable  as  it  appeared 
at  first.  The  ladies  are  very  civil  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
they  are  not  so  desperately  afraid  of  a  soldier  as  formerly. 
The  inhabitants  still  retain  all  the  religion  they  ever  had, 
I  dare  say,  with  rather  less  outward  ostentation  and  mockery 
of  devotion,  for  which  they  are  justly  remarkable.’ 

And  Glasgow  grew  on  him.  By  the  time  the  regiment 
received  orders  to  leave  it  in  October  he  was  frankly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  thought  of  going  probably  to  a  centre 
less  social  and  agreeable. 

‘  This  day  fortnight  we  leave  this  town,’  he  writes  to  his 
mother  from  Glasgow  on  October  2,  ‘  and  till  we  return  to  it 
cannot  hope  to  find  so  good  quarters.  According  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  in  Scotland,  the  sixth  year  brings  us  back  : 
but  ’tis  a  dreadful  interval,  a  little  life  to  a  military  man  ;  and 
for  my  particular,  so  far  from  being  in  love  with  the  country, 
that  I’d  go  to  the  Rhine,  or  Italy — nay,  serve  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks — rather  than  continue  in  it  the  time  I  have 
mentioned,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  blooming  season  of  our 
days.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  miss  the  improving  hour,  and 
to  degenerate  instead  of  brightening.’ 

He  was  sorry  for  himself  even  in  Glasgow,  but  none 
the  less  he  made  there  a  number  of  good  friends  among 
the  leading  families.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Shawfield  mansion,  then  owned  by  Colonel  M‘Dowall  of 
Castle  Semple ;  at  Whitehill,  then  the  residence  of  the 
princely  Mr.  John  Glassford  ;  at  Mr.  Andrew  Cochrane’s, 
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Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  for  the  second  time  1 ;  at  Mr. 
Orr  s  of  Barrowfield,  where  it  is  believed  he  stayed  during 
the  few  weeks  of  his  second  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1753  ; 
at  Mr.  Barclay’s  of  Capelrig,  ten  miles  from  town  ;  and 
at  other  houses.  Often  he  rode  along  the  old  Mount 
Hooly  avenue  or  coach  road  for  the  exercise  he  regularly 
sought,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some  social  call. 
A  Glasgow  lady,  who  died  about  1830  at  a  great  age,  saw 
Wolfe  in  1749  or  1753  at  Capelrig,  where  she  was  staying 
as  a  very  young  girl.  He  rode  up  the  avenue  on  a  very 
spirited  grey  charger,  which  plunged  so  violently  that  the 
Capelrig  inmates  were  afraid  the  rider  would  be  thrown. 

‘  He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  however,  and  maintained 
himself  well  in  the  saddle  ;  then  dismounting  gracefully, 
he  entered  the  mansion  and  conversed  for  some  time  with 
great  politeness.  Afterwards  he  remounted  his  charger 
and  rode  off  to  Glasgow.’ 2 

There  is  a  certain  old-world  flavour  about  this  prim 
account  of  a  very  ordinary  incident,  and  although  we  may 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  young  girl’s  romantic  recollections 
of  his  horsemanship  and  discount  something  because  of 
her  obvious  hero-worship,  we  may  be  sure  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wolfe  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  ladies.  The  main  interest  in  the  reminiscence, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  lived  a  Glasgow  lady  who  could  recall  Wolfe  in 
Scotland  during  the  far-away  Jacobite  days. 

1  Afterwards  the  friend  of  Adam  Smith,  the  famous  author  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Cochrane  supplied  Adam  Smith  with  material  for  his  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

2  Glasgow  Past  and  Present,  vol.  ii.  p.  556. 
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A  YEAR  IN  PERTH  AND  DUNDEE,  1749-1750 

§1 

Although  Lord  George  Sackville  was  anxious  to  arrange 
for  three  months’  leave  of  absence  for  his  over- worked 
and  delicately  constituted  major  and  acting  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  urging  her  son  to  come  south 
during  the  winter  if  at  all  possible,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  20th  decided  to  remain  with  his  regiment. 
Either  the  longed-for  leave  of  absence  was  not  granted, 
or  if  granted  was  far  too  short  a  period  to  make  it  worth 
while  undertaking  a  midwinter  journey  to  London  and 
back.  ‘  It  will  not  be  possible  in  my  circumstances  to 
get  leave  of  absence  for  four  months,’  he  informs  his 
mother  shortly  before  his  departure  from  Glasgow  ;  ‘  we 
can  expect  no  such  indulgence.  A  less  time  is  not  worth 
asking  for,  and  therefore  I’ll  pass  the  winter  at  Perth.’ 

To  Perth,  therefore,  he  marched  with  his  regiment, 
leaving  the  hospitable  town  of  Glasgow  on  October  16, 1749. 
He  already  knew  something  of  the  county  town  he  was 
to  be  quartered  in,  and  he  looked  forward  with  no  pleasing 
anticipation  to  his  stay  there.  But  he  promised  himself 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks’  respite  in  Edinburgh  after 
Christmas,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when  Scottish 
society  flocked  to  the  capital. 


§  2 

Meanwhile  changes  in  the  regiment  were  impending 
which  demanded  his  presence  and  attention.  Lord  George 
Sackville  was  giving  up  the  20th.  His  father,  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  was  again  being  spoken  of  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Sackville  could  see  opening  before  him 
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wider  possibilities  of  advancement  than  those  to  be  found 
in  uneventful  regimental  command  in  Scotland.  ‘  We 
are  to  lose  him  without  the  hopes  of  finding  his  equal,’ 
the  younger  Wolfe  confesses  to  the  elder,  ‘and  unless 
Col.  Conway 1  falls  to  our  share  among  the  many  that 
solicit,  none  will  be  found  that  can  in  any  manner  make 
amends  for  the  loss  of  him.’  2 

When  Wolfe  first  joined  the  20th  at  Stirling  his  fear 
was  that  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  vacated  by  Cornwallis’s 
appointment  to  Nova  Scotia  would  be  given  to  someone 
other  than  himself,  even  although  he  could  count  on 
Cumberland’s  and  Sackville’s  interest  on  his  behalf.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  commissions  in  the  Army  now 
reduced  to  a  peace  footing  that  the  pulling  of  strings  in 
London  might  easily  result  in  some  officer  of  fashion  being 
preferred  over  his  head.  As  time  passed,  however,  he 
became  somewhat  reassured  on  that  point,  and  unless  an 
elder  man,  and  therefore  to  be  supposed  a  better,  secured 
the  promotion,  his  own  chances  of  succeeding  to  the 
vacancy  were  steadily  improving  as  his  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  the  regiment  was  tested  and  recognised.  But  the 
colonelcy  was  another  matter,  and  one  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  his  own  position  in  the  20th.  Was  Sackville’s 
successor  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  mere  placeman  ? 

The  choice  ultimately  fell  by  a  conjunction  of  influence 
and  money  upon  one  from  whom  Wolfe  could  expect  little 
— George,  Viscount  Bury,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Cumberland’s  aide-de-camp  of 
1746,  whose  attempted  murder  was  the  first  shot  fired  at 
Culloden.  Bury  was  the  spoiled  darling  of  fortune — 
a  man  not  without  ability  of  a  kind,  but  one  whose  career 
had  been  made  for  him  by  his  doting  father  and  by  syco¬ 
phants  in  exalted  quarters.  As  aides  to  Cumberland  and 
Hawley  respectively  during  the  ’45  campaign,  Bury  and 
Wolfe  were  well  acquainted.  They  were  rivals  for  promo¬ 
tion  in  their  profession,  and  although  Wolfe  was  incom¬ 
parably  the  better  soldier,  Bury,  slightly  the  senior  of  the 
two,  had  the  advantage  of  powerful  friends  who  could 
and  did  use  all  the  influence  at  their  command  to  secure 
for  the  young  nobleman  advancement  to  which  neither 
his  skill  nor  experience  entitled  him.  It  says  a  great 

1  Afterwards  Field-Marshal. 

2  To  his  father,  Glasgow,  August  2, 1749. 
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deal  for  Wolfe’s  genius  and  persistence  that  he  was  able 
to  force  recognition  of  his  abilities  in  military  circles 
without  these  adventitious  aids  of  rank  and  position,  at 
a  time  when  promotion  was  bought  or  cadged  for  and  the 
whole  system  of  granting  Army  commissions  was  rotten 
to  the  core.  Before  many  years  his  fame  was  on  every¬ 
one’s  lips,  while  to-day  Bury’s  is  all  but  unknown  in  the 
military  annals  of  our  country,  for  the  part  he  played  in 
the  capture  of  Havana  is  a  forgotten  story.  Thus  history 
readjusts  the  balance  of  contemporary  judgments. 

Whatever  disappointment  Wolfe  may  have  felt  over 
this  latest  evidence  of  promotion  by  favour  instead  of 
merit  he  kept  discreetly  to  himself.  His  official  attitude 
towards  his  new  colonel  was  invariably  correct,  and  no 
provocation  which  Bury  could  give  allowed  him  for  one 
moment  to  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  military  duty 
or  to  lose  the  respect  which  was  due  to  an  officer  of  senior 
rank.  Almost  the  first  Regimental  Order  Major  Wolfe 
issued  after  the  20th  reached  Perth  announced  the  change 
in  colonelcy  in  this  wise  :  ‘  10th  Novr-  The  King  has  been 
pleas’d  to  appoint  the  Right  Honble‘  Lord  Viscount  Bury 
to  be  Colonel  of  this  Regiment  in  the  room  of  the  Right 
Honble-  Lord  George  Sackville  promoted.’ 

There  was  nothing,  indeed,  in  these  Orders  to  which 
Lord  Bury  could  take  exception.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  his  lordship  chafed  somewhat  at  Wolfe’s 
thoroughly  competent  management  of  the  regiment  and 
the  finely  balanced  control  he  exercised  over  the  officers 
and  men  under  him,  and  was  resolved,  as  a  man  who 
recognises  a  superior  mind  and  is  jealous  of  it,  to  assert 
his  authority.  By  temperament  he  was  disposed  to 
fussiness,  and  to  such  natures  making  a  show  of  doing 
things  is  equivalent  to  doing  them.  He  gave  no  indication 
of  coming  north  to  Perth  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  his  officers  and  the  regiment.  He  preferred  to  remain 
in  London  and  to  direct  its  affairs  from  his  rooms  or  his 
club. 

‘  My  Colonel  and  I  have  a  very  exact  correspondence,’ 
writes  Wolfe  to  his  father  from  Perth  on  the  last  day  of  January 
1750.  ‘  He  is  extremely  bent  upon  procuring  all  the  knowledge 

of  regimental  affairs  that  the  distance  between  us  will  allow 
of ;  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  make  such  alterations  and  amend¬ 
ments  as  seem  requisite,  and  to  be  the  better  prepared  against 


Photo  :  Emery  Walker,  Ltd. 
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From  the  posthumous  portrait  by  Schaak  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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he  comes  amongst  us.  I  answer  his  letters  very  punctually, 
and  endeavour  all  in  my  power  to  satisfy  him  in  such  particulars 
as  are  properly  within  my  sphere ;  confining,  however,  my 
judgement  of  men  and  things  to  what  is  purely  military  and 
belonging  to  my  office.  He  can  give  you  weekly  intelligence 
as  far  as  the  assurance  of  a  letter  can  go,  whenever  you  are 
so  good  to  make  enquiry  after  me.’ 

No  trace  of  this  weekly  correspondence  between  colonel 
and  major  has  been  found.  Had  they  been  preserved  the 
Wolfe-Bury  letters  might  have  thrown  a  very  clear  light 
on  Scots  affairs  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  their  disappearance  is  unfortunate.1 


§3 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  intimate  correspondence 
which  Wolfe  maintained  with  his  father  and  mother  that 
we  receive  hints  of  the  latent  antagonism  existing  between 
the  two  young  commanding  officers.  There  was,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  the  vacant  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  in  which,  not  unnaturally,  Wolfe  was 
deeply  interested.  The  appointment  to  it  was  hanging 
fire  too  long.  He  was  becoming  anxious,  and  he  raised 
the  subject  with  his  colonel.  Had  Bury  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  20th  than  with  the  idea 
of  his  own  importance,  he  could  never  have  replied  as  he 
did  to  Wolfe’s  request  for  information. 

‘  The  words  of  Lord  Bury’s  two  last  letters  seem  calculated 
to  make  me  imagine  his  lordship  wishes  me  success,’  Wolfe 
writes  to  his  father  from  Perth  on  March  23,  1750,  ‘  at  the  same 
time  that  they  express  his  diffidence  of  it.  I  am  not  able  to 
extract  enough  of  his  real  opinion  to  determine  whether  I  am, 
or  am  not,  to  be  his  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  the  Duke  is  our  friend,  but  does  not  affirm  that  he  won’t 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  this  point.  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  sent  me  the  first  information  of  the  vacancy  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  aid  and  service.  As  I  know  he  is 
very  sincere,  I  rely  chiefly  upon  him.  Whichever  way  the 
business  turns  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  you  who  the  persons 
are  that  seem  the  most  to  concern  themselves  in  it ;  that  I 
may  thank  them  for  their  endeavours  whether  they  succeed 
or  not.’ 


1  Beckles  Willson’s  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  110, 112. 
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King  George,  somewhat  reluctantly,  finally  consented 
to  the  Duke’s  recommendation  of  Wolfe  for  the  vacancy, 
and  three  days  before  the  major  wrote  the  letter  to  his 
father  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  James  Wolfe  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
20th  Regiment  of  Foot  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  His 
proud  mother  was  allowed  by  the  old  General  to  send  to 
him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  promotion,  and  the  news 
reached  him  at  Perth  on  March  30.  Whenever  it  became 
known,  his  fellow-officers  of  the  regiment,  sensible  of  the 
well-deserved  honour  bestowed  on  one  whom  they  all 
knew  and  respected,  gave  him  a  dinner  in  celebration 
thereof,  and  exquisite  toasts  were  proposed  and  honoured. 
The  promotion  which  was  now  his  at  an  exceptionally 
early  age  he  owed  principally  to  his  own  merit ;  next, 
to  Cumberland’s  recommendation  and  Sackville’s  warm 
support  of  it ;  and  nothing  whatever  to  Bury’s  influence. 


§4 

So,  too,  when  Wolfe  urged  on  his  colonel  his  undoubted 
claims  for  leave  of  absence,  there  were  always  difficulties. 
Almost  five  months  after  his  promotion  to  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment  Colonel  Viscount  Bury  deigned  to 
pay  it  a  visit  of  inspection.  He  arrived  in  Perth  about 
the  end  of  March,  by  which  date  Wolfe  sorrowfully 
anticipates  that  the  hunting  and  shooting  season  will  be 
over  and  there  will  be  ‘  little  else  to  do  than  to  march 
and  wheel.’1  At  all  events  Bury  soon  tired  of  the  little 
county  town  with  its  exclusive  Jacobite  aloofness  ;  it 
offered  no  attractions  for  a  man  of  fashion  such  as  he  was. 
Yet  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  Wolfe  should  not 
remain  at  his  post,  although  his  second-in-command  had 
stuck  to  it  grimly  for  over  a  year.  ‘  My  Colonel  L.  Bury,’ 
the  new  lieutenant-colonel  writes  to  old  General  Wolfe 
in  April,  ‘  I  find  does  not  at  all  care  that  I  should  be 
absent  for  any  considerable  time,  and  so  far  from  con¬ 
senting  to  my  going  abroad,  he  thinks  it  quite  right  that 
I  should  continue  in  Scotland  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  tho’  this  is  by  no  means  correspondent  with 
my  way  of  thinking.  I  am  forced  to  submit,  having  really 
no  choice.’ 


1  To  his  father,  Perth,  February  19,  1750. 
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Wolfe  had  dreams  of  using  his  leave  of  absence,  should 
it  ever  be  granted  to  him,  in  foreign  travel  and  study,  but 
he  encountered  once  more  the  unreasoning  opposition  of 
his  military  chiefs,  against  which  he  had  striven  in  vain 
when  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  him  free,  as 
he  believed,  to  follow  his  own  bent  for  a  season.  His 
parents  were  less  opposed  than  formerly  to  his  plans  for 
spending  some  months  abroad,  and  he  found  in  his  uncle 
in  Dublin,  Major  Walter  Wolfe,  an  ardent  supporter  of  his 
contemplated  trip  to  Turin  or  to  Lorraine,  either  Metz 
or  Thionville.  Having  received  his  father’s  consent  Wolfe 
explains  to  him  what  his  ideas  are  which  would  make  his 
Greenwich  home  a  mere  stopping  place  on  the  way  : 

‘ 1  ask  no  more  than  an  opportunity  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  duty  of  an  officer,  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  speak 
the  French  language  correctly — a  language  that  is  now  in 
such  general  use.  For  idleness  and  amusement  I  need  not  go 
out  of  London,  or  at  least  not  further  than  Paris ;  but  as  the 
business  I  am  going  upon  will  require  all  my  labour  and 
attention,  I  ehuse  to  be  at  a  distance  from  any  temptation. 
If  the  Duke  consents,  it  will  be  with  regret ;  for  the  perfection 
of  military  knowledge,  in  his  Royal  Highness’s  eye,  is  the 
command  of  a  regiment  to  men  of  our  rank,  and  his  notion  of 
care  and  diligence  centres  entirely  in  sticking  eternally  at  the 
same  point,  viz.,  the  Battalion ;  though  I  could  undertake 
to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  is  more  necessary  towards 
doing  one’s  part  well  than  a  little  respite  at  convenient  seasons. 
Lord  Bury,  too,  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  hearken  to 
such  a  proposal.  I  intend  to  try  him  in  a  post  or  two,  and  ask 
ten  months’  leave  at  once.  Though  I  have  all  the  reasons  in 
the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  his  behaviour  to  me,  yet  there 
are  many  circumstances  that  foretell  his  opposition ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  express  himself  will  leave  me  no  room 
to  be  displeased  even  with  a  denial  on  his  part,  or  rather  he’ll 
endeavour  to  satisfy  me  of  his  good  intentions  and  fix  the 
refusal  somewhere  else.’ 1 

Alas  !  his  anticipations  of  opposition  in  high  places 
proved  only  too  true.  He  received  leave  of  absence  at 
long  last,  but  it  was  coupled  with  Lord  Bury’s  intimation 
that  he  must  not  think  of  going  abroad  as  the  Duke  had 
vetoed  the  idea.  Farewell,  then,  to  his  dreams  of  passing 
the  winter  at  Metz,  of  rambling  in  the  summer  along  the 


1  To  his  father,  Perth,  September  1,  1750. 
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Rhine  into  Switzerland,  back  through  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  ‘  and  perhaps  more  ’  ! 1 


§5 

Lord  Bury  remained  with  the  regiment  in  Perth  until 
the  end  of  May  when  he  set  out  for  Fort  William,  his 
intention  being  to  go  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  visiting  and 
examining  most  of  the  fortresses  and  the  newly  made 
roads.  This  visit  of  inspection  he  carried  out  by  orders 
from  headquarters,  and  the  cold  easterly  vTind  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  spring  of  1750  in  Scotland  did  not  encourage 
him  to  spend  a  day  longer  on  the  road  than  he  could  help. 
By  June  22  he  was  back  again  in  Perth. 

Wolfe  hurriedly  returned  to  the  county  town  to  wel¬ 
come  him — he  had  been  in  the  country  for  some  days 
drinking  goat  whey  as  a  cure  for  his  bad  and  thin  blood. 

‘  The  want  of  proper  company  makes  his  stay  here  Very 
unpleasant,’  Wolfe  informs  his  father.  ‘  The  officers  of 
the  regiment  are  Vastly  dispersed  ;  and  he  is  sometimes 
at  a  loss  for  people  to  converse  with.  He  expects  leave 
to  retire  very  soon,  and  certainly  won’t  stay  long  after 
obtaining  it.’ 

On  his  way  south  to  Raby  Castle,  Bury  got  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  handed  a  letter  that  refused  him 
permission  to  return  at  once  to  England. 

‘  The  King’s  absence  is  given  as  a  reason  for  keeping  as 
many  officers  as  possible  to  their  duty,’  Wolfe  writes  to  his 
father  from  Perth  on  July  15.  ‘  Everything  in  Scotland  is 

in  the  most  perfect  calm  and  quiet,’  he  continues.  ‘  But  late 
discoveries  have  made  it  very  apparent  that  the  tranquillity 
of  this  country  is  nohow  so  well  secured  as  by  a  considerable 
armed  body ;  and  such  a  body  is  now  so  disposed  throughout 
the  whole  Highlands  that  any  attempt  must  be  crushed  in 
the  beginning.  The  Highlanders  are  so  narrowly  watched 
that  they  are  even  forced  to  abandon  their  favourite  practice 
of  stealing  cattle,  and  are  either  reduced  to  live  honestly  and 
industriously  or  starve  through  excess  of  idleness.’ 

His  lordship  got  away  in  time,  and  the  regiment  saw 
him  no  more  in  Perth. 


1  To  Rickson,  Dundee,  October  1750. 
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§6 

To  Wolfe  a  minor  worry  of  the  time  when  his  regiment 
reached  Perth  from  Glasgow  in  October  1749  was  the 
serious  and  prolonged  illness  of  his  old  servant  Roland,  the 
same  who  had  stood  so  bravely  by  his  side  at  the  battle 
of  Lauffeld  and  who  had  been  his  faithful  attendant  for 
five  or  six  years.  The  miserable  weather  in  Glasgow  had 
not  improved  the  man’s  complaint,  and  after  four  months’ 
suffering  Wolfe  was  obliged,  though  ‘  ’twas  death  to  me,’ 
to  part  with  him.  ‘  He  bore  pretty  well  the  warmth  and 
uncertainty  of  my  temper,’  his  master  admits  ;  ‘  he  has 
a  wonderful  calmness  and  quietness  of  disposition  that 
I  sometimes  thought  degenerated  into  stupidity.’  Now 
that  he  was  past  work  his  lieutenant-colonel  sought  to 
get  him  into  Chelsea  as  a  pensioner,  and  proposed  to  take 
his  son  when  old  enough  to  serve  him.  Meanwhile,  ‘  vastly 
inconvenienced,’  he  was  able  by  accident  to  hire  ‘  a  tolerable 
English  groom  who  does  pretty  well.’ 1 

To  both  Englishmen  the  quarters  they  were  able  to 
secure  in  Perth  cannot  have  been  very  pleasing  if  we  may 
judge  by  Wolfe’s  general  condemnation  of  the  ‘  little, 
dirty,  stinking  lodgings  ’  to  be  found  there,  although  he 
admits  that  in  this  matter  of  accommodation  for  the 
military  there  are  worse  places  in  Scotland  than  Perth.2 
Like  Glasgow  it  contained  no  barracks,  and  the  men  of  the 
20th  were  billeted  throughout  the  old  town,  in  houses 
which  were  sometimes  flooded  when  the  Tay  rose  in  spate, 
or  were  encamped  on  the  equally  low-lying  ground  of  the 
North  Inch.  W olfe’s  own  lodgings  have  not  been  identified. 
Some  years  after  his  day  ‘  the  only  genteel  lodgings  were 
in  a  flat  above  Mr.  Porteous’s  shop,  to  the  west  of  the 
Guard-vennel.  These  were  kept  by  one  Samuel  Sampson, 
and  were  generally  occupied  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  stationed  in  Perth  for  the  time  being,  which 
imported  a  military  air  to  this  part  of  the  town.  The 
drums  beat  up  from  this  point ;  the  regimental  parade 
was  frequently  twice  a  day  on  the  street ;  and  a  couple 
of  sentinels  were  here  continually  on  duty.’  3  Probably  it 

1  Letters  to  his  mother — Perth,  February  6,  1750 ;  Banff,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1751. 

*  To  his  father,  Inverness,  October  3,  1751. 

8  Penny’s  Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  22. 
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was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Wolfe  also  lodged  in 

1749-50. 

After  the  cold  and  wet  summer  they  had  experienced 
in  Glasgow,  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to  the  officers  and  men 
to  find  the  late  autumn  in  Perth  ‘  the  finest  season 
imaginable  ;  it  has  made  us  some  amends  for  the  bad 
summer.  The  month  of  November,  so  fatal  to  our  country¬ 
men,  far  surpassed  anything  that  could  be  expected.’ 1 
Wolfe,  remote  from  any  college  whose  tutors  might  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  was  now  entirely  at 
leisure  to  enjoy  such  entertainments  as  he  found  beneficial 
to  his  health  and  agreeable  to  his  taste.2  Unfortunately, 
Perth  in  midwinter  could  provide  few,  if  any,  diversions. 
4  We  are  here  so  totally  barren  of  everything  that  is 
amusing  to  ourselves  or  capable  of  diverting  others  that 
we  are  actually  almost  at  a  loss  for  ideas.’ 3  But  the  forced 
inactivity  of  the  winter  appeared  to  benefit  him  somewhat 
in  general  health  ;  and  he  made  the  best  of  his  situation. 

When  summer  returned  with  hesitating  steps,  he  took 
his  gun  again  and  went  shooting. 

‘  Since  I  writ  my  last  letter  to  you,’  he  informs  his  father 
on  July  15,  1750,  ‘  I  have  been  in  a  country4  where  Colonel 
Lafousille  s  name  is  still  dreadful  in  their  ears,  and  where  we 
have  a  detachment  chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the  officers  of 
the  Scotch  regiments  in  the  French  service  from  recruiting. 
I  went  three  days  successively  a-shooting  in  the  bills  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  night.  I  never  knew  such  fatigue. 
Some  amends  were  made  us  by  the  quantity  of  game  and 
elegance  of  the  sport ;  but  I,  who  am  a  very  bad  shot,  had  an 
equal  share  of  the  labour  and  less  of  the  entertainment.’ 

He  was  cheered,  too,  during  this  same  summer  by 
a  visit  from  his  old  friend  and  comrade-in-arms,  George 
Warde  the  dragoon,  the  boyhood  companion  of  Westerham 
years.  He  remained  with  Wolfe  in  Perth  for  four  days, 
and  the  latter,  telling  Mrs.  Wolfe  about  his  visitor,  wrote  : 

‘  I  could  not  help  being  astonished  at  the  strength  of  his 
understanding,  which  I  never  discovered  so  fully  before.  To 
that  he  has  added  a  just  and  upright  way  of  thinking  very 
uncommon,  and  the  strictest  morals  of  any  young  man 

1  To  his  mother,  Perth,  December  15, 1749. 

2  Ibid.,  January  16,  1750.  3  Ibid.,  February  6,  1750. 

4  The  Braes  of  Angus. 
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amongst  my  acquaintance ;  this  last  won’t  surprise  you, 
because  he  was  never  reckoned  vicious.  He  is  extremely 
indifferent  to  preferment  and  high  employment  in  the  Army, 
partly  from  his  defect  of  speech,  but  principally  from  an 
easiness,  or  rather  indolence,  of  temper  that  make  him  unfit 
to  bear  a  heavy  part  in  life.’  1 

In  this  estimate  of  his  friend’s  character  there  is  generous 
appreciation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth — something 
higher  than  Wolfe  was  altogether  prepared  for — combined 
with  a  failure  to  see  that  these  qualities  might  ultimately 
compel  the  will  to  activity  from  which  the  temperament 
would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  shrink.  George  Warde, 
after  Wolfe’s  death  and  before  his  own  in  1803,  reached 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  became  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  and  was  admitted  to  be  the  first  cavalry 
officer  of  his  day. 

About  this  time  also  Wolfe  spent  a  week  with  Viscount 
Glenorchy  at  Balloch  Castle,  the  modest  but  comfortable 
mansion-house  of  this  Perthshire  branch  of  the  great 
Campbell  family  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  where  Tay 
emerges  from  Loch  Tay  and  starts  on  its  seaward  course 
for  the  first  time  under  its  own  name.  This  old  Scottish 
baronial  house  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  later  and 
more  imposing  Taymouth  Castle  which  was  built  on  its 
site  years  afterwards.  Lord  Glenorchy  was  the  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
third  earl  about  two  years  after  Wolfe’s  visit.  He  was 
a  man  of  affairs  in  the  county  and  in  Parliament,  and, 
following  the  Campbell  tradition,  a  Whig  in  politics.  His 
wife  was  an  Englishwoman,  who  shared  with  her  young 
and  distinguished  soldier  guest  his  distaste  of  Scotland  and 
most  things  Scottish. 

*  Lady  Glenorchy,’  Wolfe  writes  to  his  mother  on  his 
return  to  Perth  from  Balloch  Castle  on  August  13,  ‘  is  your 
acquaintance,  and  expresses  a  great  regard  for  you.  She  says 
you  have  surprising  luck  at  quadrille,  and  bid  me  tell  you  she 
wishes  it  may  continue.  The  poor  woman  is  in  a  state  of 
banishment ;  she  hates  the  country  and  dislikes  the  inhabitants. 
Her  love  to  her  husband,  and  immoderate  fondness  for  her 
young  son,2  are  just  enough  to  make  her  stay  tolerable.  They 
invited  and  entertained  me  with  all  imaginable  civility.’ 

1  Perth,  August  13,  1750. 

s  Viscount  Glenorchy  of  a  few  years  later,  who  predeceased  his  father, 
and  whose  unfortunate  marriage  with  Miss  Willielma  Maxwell  of  Preston 
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While  at  Balloch  Castle  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
20th  was  in  a  position  to  watch  a  detachment  of  the 
regiment  working  for  Lord  Glenorchy.  Apparently  what 
he  saw  displeased  him,  or  it  may  be  that  he  simply  wished 
to  send  only  his  best  behaved  men  into  his  friends’ 
neighbourhood.  An  Order  issued  at  Perth  reads  :  ‘  No 
man  that  has  ever  been  convicted  of  theft  is  to  be  sent  to 
work  at  Lord  Glenorky’s  nor  any  that  have  been  often 
try  d  by  Courts  Martial,  unless  there  be  a  visible  reform, 
least  their  behaviour  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  Regim1-  ’ 
The  commanding  officer  was  keeping  his  eyes  open  on 
other  matters  not  in  any  way  related  to  his  regimental 
duties.  He  was  busily  storing  impressions  and  testing 
them  by  earlier  experience  and  knowledge  in  a  wonderfully 
shrewd  way.  In  one  of  those  sweeping  generalisations 
with  which  he  loved  to  preface  his  letters  to  his  parents, 
he  gives  his  mother  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on 
Scottish  women  as  he  found  them  in  Glasgow  and 
Perthshire.  As  a  rare  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Scots  oyer  the  English  in  Wolfe’s  critical  eyes,  it  is  worth 
emphasis  as  well  as  quotation. 


.  j There  is,  writes  this  young  man  of  twenty -three,  ‘one 
kind  of  converse  and  discourse  with  the  men  that  is  of  great 
service  to  the  other  sex,  and  another  as  injurious,  but  it  would 
take  too  much  time  to  distinguish  the  two.  However  it 
obliges  me  to  observe  to  you  that  the  women  in  this  country 
partake  very  much  of  society  with  men,  and  by  that  means 
gam  a  certain  freedom  of  behaviour,  uncommon  in  England 
but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great  use  to  preserve  them  from 
the  bad  consequences  of  sudden  surprise  or  novelty,  and  is  a 
real  protection  to  their  virtue,  though  at  times  one  would 
imagine  that  their  easiness  in  some  particulars  lead  directly 
to  the  contrary.  ’Tis  a  usual  thing  for  the  matrons  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  men  till  very  late  and  concur  in  everything  but 
the  actual  debauchery,  and  as  the  men  warm  at  wine  they 
speak  openly  enough  to  give  offence  with  us.’ 1 


§7 

r«  Nothing  could  reconcile  his  restless  temperament  to 
life  in  Scotland  and  the  monotonous  routine  of  his 

in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  probably  stimulated  the  pietv  and 
"  S"s  lfha'  SOod  'ady.  She  la  beat  remembered  to-day  i  toe 
■'  rmhflJe™  mbel'll,™  J  GWchy’8  CbUrch  in  Edinburgh. 
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regimental  duties.  His  old  friends  of  the  Netherlands 
campaigns,  J emmy  Donnellan  and  Arthur  Loftus,  write  to 
him  from  Gibraltar  ;  they  detest  their  situation  there  and 
are  highly  critical  of  the  Governor  of  the  Rock.  Loftus 
misses  his  claret,  and  Wolfe  ships  out  a  hogshead  of  it  to 
make  life  more  endurable  for  his  former  comrades.  He  is 
surprised,  therefore,  to  meet  in  Scotland  officers  who  had 
just  come  home  from  Gibraltar,  most  of  whom  were  very 
well  pleased  with  the  place  and  did  not  express  any 
dislike  to  returning  there.  Wolfe  finds  for  himself  two 
characteristic  explanations  of  this  amazing  state  of  mind. 
As  Scotsmen  they  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  Governor, 
who  was  believed  ‘  to  be  a  good  deal  under  that  influence 
here  ’ ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  were  content  in  any  part  of  the  world,  ‘  for  I’m 
sure  their  native  lot  is  fallen  in  a  barren  ground.’ 1 

But  we  should  not  be  too  hard  on  him.  During  all  the 
time  he  was  in  Scotland  he  was  fighting  ill-health,  and  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  a  losing  battle.  Scurvy  had 
broken  out  on  his  hands  during  the  summer  he  spent  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  following  summer  in  Perth  it  reappeared 
with  increased  virulence.  In  the  spring  he  was  prepared 
to  try  the  antiscorbutic  waters  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perth,  which  had  a  certain  reputation  among  sufferers 
from  this  malady,  but  in  the  stress  of  other  matters  the 
‘  cure  ’  was  apparently  neglected  and  he  paid  the  penalty. 
He  expresses  surprise  at  this  second  appearance  of  the 
trouble,  being  careful  to  explain  to  his  anxious  mother  that 
his  way  of  living  had  been  of  late  an  example  of  regularity. 
He  did  not  drink,  he  ate  very  moderately  and  abstained 
from  strong  food  upon  all  occasions.  He  concludes  that 
there  must  be  in  his  constitution  ‘  a  strong  propensity  to 
that  disorder.’  2  In  June  he  went  into  the  country  for 
a  fortnight,  drank  goat  whey  ‘  to  purify  the  blood  from 
unclean  food,’  and  took  cold  baths — treatment  which 
promised  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  had  he  not  been 
recalled  too  soon  to  Perth  by  Lord  Bury’s  return  from 
the  Highlands.3  ‘  But  nothing,’  he  assures  his  mother, 

‘  would  do  me  so  much  good  or  agree  so  well  with  my 
constitution  as  the  air  of  Kent.  It  blows  nowhere  clearer 

1  To  his  father,  Perth,  July  15, 1750. 

*  To  his  mother,  Perth,  July  25,  1750. 

8  To  his  father,  Perth,  May  29  and  June  22, 1750. 
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or  purer  than  upon  Shuter’s  Hill  or  in  the  Park.’ 1  In 
low-lying  marsh-festered  Perth  he  longs  for  the  pleasure 
of  walking  with  his  father  upon  ‘  the  dry  ground  ’  of 
Greenwich  and  eating  figs  with  him  in  his  own  garden. 
‘  How  readily  could  I  resign  my  military  authority  and  lay 
down  my  command  for  such  joy,’  exclaims  the  homesick 
soldier.2 

Unhappily  in  those  days  Wolfe  did  not  know  that,  in 
addition  to  indifferent  lodgings  in  a  narrow  street  little 
above  water-level,  the  coarse  food  of  the  country  with 
scarcely  any  variety  in  it  was  probably  the  main  contri¬ 
butory  cause  of  his  scorbutic  troubles.  Cabbage  and  kail 
were  the  only  green  food  he  could  get  in  Perth  in  his  time, 
and  these  but  for  a  season  ;  potatoes  were  scantily  grown 
in  the  county  ;  salmon  was  the  only  fish  to  be  bought  and 
eaten.  Salted  beef  was  the  invariable  stand-by  of  the 
long  winter  months.  Little  wonder  he  suffered  on  such 
diet,  although,  as  the  time  of  his  leave  drew  near,  he 
boasts  of  being  ‘  absolutely  as  hard  as  flint  ’  and  capable 
of  bearing  ‘  all  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that  are 
known  in  these  climates  with  great  ease.’  3 


§8 


The  20th  was  dispersed  throughout  the  surrounding 
country  on  various  duties  such  as  road-making  and  the 
like,  while  its  headquarters  were  established  at  Perth. 
All  the  detachments  were  ordered  to  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  county  town  once  a  fortnight, 
and  with  their  first  report  were  obliged  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  Orders  they  had  received  from  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  they  relieved.  The  review  of 
such  companies  as  remained  in  town  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  held  on  the  Green  every  Monday  morning. 
The  bridgeless  Tay  is  responsible  for  this  Order  :  ‘  The 
Officers  or  Non-Commissioned  Officers  commanding  Detach¬ 
ments  are  always  to  pay  the  ferrys  they  pass  over  and  give 
in  their  demands  to  the  Pay  Master  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient.’ 

The  year  opened  badly  for  the  regiment.  ‘  1750 
1st  Jany.  The  soldiers  may  understand  from  the  severity 


1  To  his  mother,  Perth,  May  3,  1750. 

3  To  his  mother,  Perth,  September  23,  1750. 


Ibid.,  September  23,  1750. 
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of  the  punishment  of  last  Monday  and  to-day  that  a  want 
of  honesty  and  fidelity  will  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences  to  themselves,  and  that  whoever  acts  the 
part  of  a  villain  must  expect  all  the  rigour  of  the  strictest 
justice.5 

Hard  drinking  was  probably  no  more  a  failing  of  the 
20th  than  it  was  of  other  regiments  of  that  day,  but  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  very  severely  censured  by 
its  commanding  officer.  Perth  was  not  a  town  especially 
noted  for  its  sobriety,  and  men  of  the  rank  and  file  had 
many  temptations  placed  in  their  path.  Wolfe  gets  at 
the  core  of  the  trouble  with  his  usual  directness  in  these 
Orders  : 

‘  A  list  to  be  given  to-morrow  at  Orderly  time  of  the  number 
of  women  in  the  Regiment  that  sell  liquors  of  any  kind,  with 
the  streets  they  live  in,  and  by  whose  permission  it  is  they 
sell  such  liquors,  that  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  contributing  to  the  uncommon  villanies  that  have  of 
late  brought  a  reproach  upon  the  Regiment.5 

‘  No  soldier’s  wife  is  to  sutle  or  sell  liquor  without  the 
Major’s  leave  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  leave  will  only  be 
obtain’d  for  such  as  are  particularly  recommended  by  the 
Captn-  or  Commanding  Officers  of  Companies.’ 

‘  The  shamefull  drunkenness  observ’d  among  the  men  on 
pay  days  in  particular  is  thought  in  a  great  measure  to  proceed 
from  their  not  putting  in  a  proportion  of  their  pay  regularly 
into  their  Messes.  The  Officers  are  to  remember  they  have 
been  more  than  once  requir’d  to  be  very  exact  in  this  part  of 
their  duty,  and  that  there  is  a  standing  Order  in  the  Regiment 
for  frequently  visiting  the  Quarters  and  Messes.  They  are 
likewise  desir’d  to  consider  that  any  neglect  on  their  part 
brings  the  men  to  disorder  and  crimes,  and  consequently  to 
punishment  which  would  be  avoided  by  a  proper  care  of  them 
and  watch  upon  their  conduct.5 

Other  backsliders  come  under  Wolfe’s  observation  and 
criticism.  One  can  fancy  his  disgust  at  this  sort  of  secret 
mischief : 

‘  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  Major  and  other  Officers  of 
the  Regiment  unsign’d.  As  this  is  a  mean  and  underhand 
practice  it  is  positively  forbid.  If  any  man  is  discover’d  to 
be  the  writer  of  one  of  these  sort  of  letters  hereafter,  he  will  be 
severely  punish’d.  The  soldiers  are  to  understand  at  the  same 
time,  when  they  have  just  and  sufficient  cause  of  complaint. 
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they  may  address  themselves  in  person  to  these  Officers  who 
will  be  ready  to  do  them  all  manner  of  justice.’ 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  the  same  old  thin 
excuse  did  duty  in  the  ranks  of  George  II’s  Army  as  in 
the  ranks  of  George  V’s  Army  to-day,  and  no  officer  has 
ever  been  deceived  by  it.  Wolfe  exposes  the  familiar  story 
in  this  Order  : 


*  As  the  soldiers  when  accus’d  of  theft  often  alledge  in  their 
defence  that  they  find  the  things  by  accident  which  they  are 
charg’d  with  having  stolen— To  prevent  for  the  future  all 
excuse  of  this  kind,  it  is  positively  order’d  that  a  soldier  who 
finds  goods,  money,  or  any  thing  else  of  even  the  most  incon¬ 
siderable  value  do  immediately  shew  the  same  to  one  of  the 
Serjeants  of  the  Company,  whose  duty  it  is  to  acquaint  the 
"ho er  m  order  to  its  being  restor’d  to  the  owners.  Any  man 
who  disobeys  this  Order  will  be  punish’d  as  a  thief.’ 

Here  is  more  serious  trouble  : 


If  any  man  of  the  Party  for  the  Roads  presumes  on  any 
occasion  or  for  any  cause  whatever  to  shew  the  same  sort  of 
disposition  to  Mutiny  and  disobedience  as  was  observ’d  in 
some  soldiers  of  the  last  year’s  Detachment,  particularly  in 
the  Castle  of  Sterling,  Captain  Trapaud  and  the  Officers  order’d 
to  command  them  are  to  make  an  immediate  and  severe 
example  of  the  Offenders,  and  when  any  man  of  the  Detach¬ 
ment  commits  crimes  of  a  high  nature,  or  is  remarkable  idle 
he  is  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Regiment,  with  his  prosecution 
m  writing  sign  d  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  It  is  recom- 
mended  to  the  Officers  to  be  very  distinct  in  all  their  reports 

tu  am  the!r  accounts  with  the  utmost  regularity 
that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  of  last  year  may  be  avoided.’ 

w  ^frequent  Orders  relating  to  the  subject  bear  out, 
Wolfe  did  not  view  with  favour  the  manual  labour  in 
which  many  of  his  men  engaged  during  their  leisure  hours 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  additional  pocket-money  ;  much 
of  it  he  realised  was  of  a  casual  nature  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  soldiers  to  accept.  But  the  practice  was  then 
so  generally  recognised  as  a  part  of  a  soldier’s  daily  life 
and  routine  that  he  found  it  difficult  entirely  to  break 
with  tradition.  In  Perth,  however,  he  laid  down  the  rule 
that  no  recruit  was  to  work  in  the  intervals  of  duty  until 
he  had  been  twelve  months  in  the  regiment  and  was 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Service.  Further  it  was 
decreed  that  ‘  no  man  under  pretence  of  his  having  been 
at  work  is  to  appear  dirty  in  the  streets,  and  such  as  spoil 
their  cloaths  are  to  be  refus’d  the  liberty  of  working.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  regiment’s  stay  in  Perth  the 
practice  of  accepting  any  kind  of  work  that  offered  roused 
the  commanding  officer  to  righteous  indignation. 

‘It  has  been  observ’d,’  reads  a  menacing  Order,  ‘  that  the 
soldiers  have  of  late  been  employ’d  in  all  sorts  of  dirty  work, 
such  as  carrying  coals,  filth,  &c.,  in  the  streets,  and  have  been 
busy  in  the  holds  of  several  ships ;  they  have  likewise  con¬ 
descended  to  clean  the  kennels.  The  Colonel  is  asham’d  and 
surpriz’d  to  perceive  that  they  are  not  below  the  meanest 
drudgery  for  the  meanest  considerations,  and  since  it  is  plain 
that  they  forgot  what  character  they  are  in,  the  Colo1-  for 
their  credit  and  the  credit  of  the  Regiment,  absolutely  forbids 
all  kind  of  dirty  work  whatsoever,  and  he  will  punish  any 
offender  with  severity.’ 

Incidentally  this  Order  recalls  the  days  when  Perth’s 
shipping  trade  was  of  more  importance  to  the  country 
than  it  is  in  our  time. 

However,  it  was  not  all  sharp  reprimand  for  officers 
and  men  that  these  Orders  of  Wolfe  conveyed  to  the  20th. 
Throughout  his  care  for  their  individual  welfare  is  mani¬ 
fested,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  especially  anxious  that 
the  recruits  should  be  given  a  good  start  in  the  profession 
of  arms.  ‘  The  recruits  are  to  be  taught  all  parts  of  their 
duty  with  the  utmost  care,’  one  Order  lays  down.  ‘  They 
are  to  be  quarter’d  and  to  mess  with  good  and  honest 
soldiers,  and  by  no  means  suffer’d  to  associate  with  such 
as  are  of  a  different  character  and  known  to  be  infamous.’ 

Finally,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Perth  in  the  autumn  of 
1750,  the  whole  regiment  must  have  read  with  feelings  of 
pride  and  pleasure  its  commanding  officer’s  commendation. 

‘  The  Colonel  is  very  well  pleas’d  with  the  appearance  of 
the  men  that  are  come  from  Work,  and  with  their  performance 
this  summer  at  the  Roads,  and  thanks  the  Officers  for  the 
care  they  have  taken  of  them,  their  diligence  and  activity. 
The  sobriety  and  industry  of  the  soldiers  of  that  Detachment 
are  very  much  for  the  credit  of  the  Regiment,  and  must  meet 
with  general  approbation.  The  Colonel  recommends  to  the 
Captains  and  Commanding  Officers  of  Companies  to  furnish 
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their  soldiers  with  every  necessary  that  is  wanting  and  to 
advance  such  sums  of  money  for  them  or  their  familys  as  they 
judge  proper.’ 

The  20th  was  being  licked  into  shape. 

§9 

At  the  end  of  September  detachments  of  the  regiment 
began  to  move  out  of  Perth  en  route  for  Dundee.  By 
October  1  the  different  divisions  had  all  assembled  there, 
and  Wolfe  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  was  engrossed 
in  refitting  the  companies  and  putting  them  into  condition 
to  march  wherever  ordered.  The  mere  change  of  quarters 
by  so  large  a  body  of  men  gave  the  commanding  officer 
full  employment,  let  alone  the  exacting  work  of  equipping 
the  rank  and  file  with  new  clothes  and  seeing  that  the 
recently  joined  officers  were  conversant  with  their  duties 
and  the  standing  Orders  of  the  regiment.  During  the 
year — indeed,  ever  since  its  arrival  in  Perth — there  had 
been  a  surprising  number  of  changes  among  the  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  20th,  so  that  Trapaud,  who  was 
the  youngest  captain  in  September  or  October  of  1749,  had 
become  by  midsummer  of  1750  the  second  in  seniority. 
We  can  understand  why  the  easy-going  Bury  was  insistent 
that  Wolfe  should  remain  with  the  regiment  until  this 
work  of  refurnishing  it  was  complete. 

The  town  of  Dundee  had  Jacobite  traditions  behind 
it  only  less  strong  than  those  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and 
Inverness.  For  a  number  of  weeks  during  the  ’45 — from 
September  1745  to  January  1746 — it  had  been  held  by  the 
rebels  under  Sir  James  Kinloch  of  that  ilk ;  but  it  was 
not  a  place  of  very  much  importance  in  those  days.  Its 
population  was  little  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  and  in 
its  High  Street  only  four  or  five  stone  houses  were  to  be 
seen,  the  others  being  of  wood.  Of  its  three  churches  the 
dilapidated  Cross  Church  was  being  used  in  Wolfe’s  time 
as  a  repository  for  hay  for  His  Majesty’s  dragoon  horses. 
Its  shipping  was  extremely  limited,  although  Perth  com¬ 
plained  that  it  intercepted  foreign  trade  on  the  way  up 
the  river ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  port  was  about  £1200 
per  annum.  The  vessels  in  its  harbour  were  regularly 
unrigged  and  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  no  voyages  were 
undertaken  after  October. 
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But,  like  Glasgow,  Dundee  was  experiencing  a  great 

riVrfV".trade  and  commerce  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion ;  its  population  was  rapidly  increasing  and 
its  housing  problem  was  urgent.  Parliament’s  grant  of  a 
substantial  bounty  on  brown  linens  for  exportation  and 
is  levy  of  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  linens  imported  were 
the  means  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  decaying  town, 
and  Dundee  was  taking  an  even  better  place  among 
thriving  Scottish  burghs  than  it  had  held  a  hundred 
years  before. 

In  such  a  community  quarters  for  the  troops  were 
naturally  difficult  to  find.  There  was  little  or  no  choice 
where  accommodation  was  limited  and  fully  used.  Wolfe 
himself  may  have  lodged  at  Dudhope  Castle  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  or  in  the  still  existing  house  occupied 
by  General  Monk  a  century  before  Wolfe’s  visit,  when  he 
assaulted  and  pillaged  Dundee  and  put  to  the  sword  its 
last  defenders  who  had  held  out  in  the  Old  Tower  and 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Dundee  of  1750  was  still 
prepared  to  settle  things  by  force  of  arms  as  in  bygone 
times.  Four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  20th  in  the  town, 
one  of  its  sentries  was  knocked  down  and  wounded,  and 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  immediately  offered  a  reward 
of  ten  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  the  assailant.  Whether 
this  reward  was  ever  claimed  is  doubtful,  but  the  incident 
provides  an  opening  to  the  commanding  officer  to  read 
a  lesson  to  the  rank  and  file. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  upon  their  posts,  which  some  of 
the  men  have  so  shamefully  practic’d  of  late,’  recites  an  Order 
of  October  4,  1750,  ‘  will  encourage  these  attempts.  The 
Colonel  takes  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  soldiers  that  he  looks 
upon  sleeping  or  any  want  of  vigilance  in  a  centry  to  be  the 
highest  breach  of  military  discipline  and  of  the  most  fatal 
and  dangerous  consequence.  He  therefore  warns  them  all 
that  he  is  determined  to  make  a  dreadfull  example  of  the  first 
offender.’ 

The  Order  ends  on  another  note,  as  if  the  writer  were 
conscious  that  his  criticism  did  not  entirely  explain  the 
attack  :  ‘  The  recruits  and  every  young  soldier  are  when 
centry  to  be  plac’d  nearest  the  protection  of  the  Guard.’ 

While  the  regiment  was  in  Dundee  or  on  its  way  north 
to  Banff,  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  made  complaint  of 
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a  robbery  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
by  two  soldiers  of  the  20th. 

4  The  Colonel  was  in  hopes  that  these  practices  were  at  an  end 
and  that  the  number  of  villains  that  he  has  been  forc’d  to  whip 
out  of  the  Regt.  had  given  sufficient  warning  and  remov’d  the 
evil,  but  since  there  are  some  still  left  he  desires  they  may  be 
assur’d  that  he  will  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  hang  the 
first  rascal  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  crime  of  this  sort, 
and  that  such  as  are  not  deliver’d  over  to  the  Civil  Power  may 
expect  the  severest  and  most  exemplary  punishment  that  the 
Martial  Law  can  possibly  inflict.’ 

We  are  reassured,  however,  to  read  that 

4  The  Colonel  is  extreamly  well  pleas’d  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  Five  Companies  since  they  came  to  Town,  and  hopes  they 
will  continue  the  same  regularity  and  sobriety  which  they 
must  be  sure  is  of  advantage  to  themselves,  creditable  to  the 
Regiment,  and  so  useful  for  His  Majesty’s  Service.  As  the 
Officers  are  determin’d  to  discourage  and  punish  every  thing 
that  is  villainous  and  bad,  so  they  are  likewise  resolv’d  to 
countenance  and  reward  such  as  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  contrary  behaviour.’ 

The  colonel  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  Orders  of  this 
date,  but  the  composition  of  them,  no  less  than  the  com¬ 
mands  they  convey  and  the  standard  of  conduct  they  seek 
to  enforce,  can,  we  think,  be  traced  to  Wolfe.  Whether 
Lord  Bury  troubled  himself  to  come  north  to  relieve  his 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  to  march  with  the  regiment  after 
six  or  seven  weeks’  stay  at  Dundee  to  its  new  headquarters 
at  Banff,  is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
absence  of  both  the  senior  commanding  officers,  the  major 
or  one  of  the  captains  may  have  issued  the  Regimental 
Orders  in  the  colonel’s  name.  Perhaps  Bury  insisted  on 
the  use  of  his  authority  in  the  issuing  of  these  Orders,  or 
less  likely,  though  still  possible,  Wolfe’s  own  rank  was 
conveniently  abbreviated  in  their  text. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  certain  it  is  that,  his 
own  duties  completed  and  his  leave  of  absence  now  due, 
Wolfe  left  Dundee  about  four  weeks  after  he  arrived  in  it. 
He  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  on  Sunday, 
November  4,  1750,  took  stage  coach  from  the  Scottish 
capital  and  by  nightfall  was  over  the  Border  and  lodged 
at  Belford.  Another  day  was  spent  in  reaching  Durham 
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in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  The  going  Avas  slow,  the  stage 
was  held  up  by  flooded  rivers,  and  not  until  seven  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  evening  did  he  come  to  York  and  the  home  of 
his  maternal  relatives  in  that  county.  It  was  the  14th 
before  he  arrived  at  his  parents’  town  house  in  London. 

His  leave  of  absence  had  come  too  late.  He  was  in 
no  hurry — except  to  escape  from  Scotland,  where  he  had 
been  in  exile  for  over  twenty-one  months  without  a  break. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  going  abroad, 
and  save  that  London  was  his  home  it  offered  few  attrac¬ 
tions  to  him.  His  dreams  of  foreign  travel  and  study 
ignorantly  shattered,  sick  in  mind  and  ill  in  body,  with 
frayed  nerves  and  thwarted  passions,  he  was  prepared  to 
react  to  any  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  the  severe 
restraints  of  military  discipline  suddenly  relaxed  left  him 
a  prey  to  desires  that  were  entirely  alien  to  his  nature. 


o 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WOLFE  AS  LOVER  AND  FRIEND 

§1 

The  ruling  passion  of  Wolfe’s  life  was  his  ambition  to 
succeed  in  his  military  career.  All  else  was  subordinated 
to  the  desire  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  soldier. 
He  was  no  place  hunter ;  he  never  sought  promotion  for 
its  own  sake  ;  he  was  indifferent  to  the  social  advantages 
which  high  rank  could  open  out  to  him.  His  soaring  mind 
aspired  to  higher  and  more  enduring  fame.  With  entire 
singleness  of  purpose  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
profession  of  arms.  All  that  he  was  concerned  about  was 
how  best  to  prove  himself  efficient  in  it  and  to  infuse 
others  with  the  same  single-minded  enthusiasm  for  their 
chosen  calling.  He  had  a  fine  contempt  for  the  soldier 
of  fashion  and  the  Court,  and  although  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  system  of  purchase  of  Army  commissions  and  grew 
up  to  accept  it  as  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  he  was 
frequently  critical  of  the  favouritism  which  exalted  men  of 
no  experience  and  few  qualifications  over  the  heads  of  more 
deserving  and  hard-working  officers  who  had  proved  their 
worth  on  the  field  and  in  military  camps. 

A  large  element  of  the  restlessness  in  his  nature  may 
be  traced  to  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  prospects  of 
advancement— a  somewhat  unreasonable  frame  of  mind, 
it  must  be  admitted,  for  anyone  to  adopt  who  by  downright 
force  of  character  and  personal  merit  had  attained  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Possibly  he  could  not  hold  in  restraint  the  eager  tempera¬ 
ment  which  was  always  seeking  to  do  great  things  and 
for  ever  preparing  for  them.  It  was  in  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  his  being.  His  dislike  of  Scotland,  the  sense  that 
it  was  exile  for  him  to  be  stationed  there,  had  its  origin 
partly  in  the  fear  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  post  which 
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would  be  of  minor  importance  and  secondary  activity  to 

thea]trle. of  milltary  action  whenever  war  should 
be  declared  ;  and  his  distaste  for  service  in  the  North  was 
accentuated  by  ill-health  in  a  climate  too  harsh  for  a 
constitution  so  delicate. 

But  other  influences  were  at  work  to  make  Scotland 

3?  ^  t0  *  in  1749  for  his  longest  unbroken 

pe  ,°f.  ^uty  thcre’  a  dark  and  dismal  country  ’  as  he 
called  it.  He  was  the  lover  all  forlorn,  nursing  an  un¬ 
requited  passion.  By  nature  he  was  a  lady’s  man  as  well 
as  a  mans  man;  he  sought  the  society  of  gentlewomen 
and  strove  to  wm  their  esteem.  His  early  training,  his 
mother  s  teaching,  his  own  high  ideas  of  soldierly  conduct 
the  circumstances  which  made  him  at  a  very  early  age  the 
judge  and  censor  of  other  men’s  lives  and  conduct,  all 
combined  to  give  him  a  very  clean  and  wholesome  view 
of  womanhood.  His  attitude  to  the  sex  was  one  of  respect 
rather  than  reverence.  He  became  a  lover,  it  is  true  • 
but  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  the  passionate 
lover.  His  general  liking  for  the  ladies  whom  he  met 
saved  him,  it  may  be,  from  such  extremes  of  devotion  as 
have  wrecked  the  lives  of  more  acutely  emotional  men  and 
women  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  enforced  residence  in 
Scotland  imparted  to  his  first  real  love  affair  a  glamour  of 
romance  which  distance  and  absence  and  opposition  kept 
aglow  in  his  heart  and  mind.  But  it  impelled  him  to  no 
violent  courses. 

He  had  clear-cut  ideas  about  marriage. 


I  have  a  certain  turn  of  mind  that  favours  matrimony 
prodigiously,  though  every  way  else  extremely  averse  to  it  at 
present,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Inverness  in  November 
1751.  ‘  I  love  children,  and  think  them  necessary  to  us  in 

our  latter  days  ;  they  are  fit  objects  for  the  mind  to  rest  upon 
and  give  it  great  entertainment  when  amusements  of  other 
kinds  have  lost  their  value.  Sure,  next  to  being  an  honest 
man  and  good  citizen,  it  is  meritorious  to  produce  such 
characters  amongst  men.’ 


He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  from  Inverness  three  months  later  (Februarv  14 
1752) :  J  ’ 


‘  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  ourselves  to  determine 
our  future  conduct,  nor  can  any  man  foresee  what  shall  happen, 

1  To  his  father,  Glasgow,  April  22,  1753. 
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but — as  far  as  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture — there  is  a  great 
probability  that  I  shall  never  marry.  I  shall  hardly  engage 
in  an  affair  of  that  nature  purely  for  money  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  my  infatuation  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to  persuade 
me  that  people  can  live  without  it ;  besides,  unless  there  be 
violence  done  to  my  inclinations  by  the  power  of  some  gentle 
nymph,  I  had  much  rather  listen  to  the  drum  and  trumpet 
than  any  softer  sound  whatever.’ 

There  it  is.  The  soldier  first,  the  lover  next  with  very 
exact  notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  marrying  with  money 
if  not  for  it.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  he  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  making  a  good 
match  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  he  saw  as  little 
wrong  in  this  as  in  the  system  which  gave  Army  com¬ 
missions  for  cash  payments  or  even  less  worthy  considera¬ 
tions.  His  mother’s  scheming  mind  was  at  fault  here. 
In  his  successive  military  promotions  she  witnessed,  as 
she  believed,  the  triumph  of  influence  in  high  quarters, 
and  little  else  besides,  for  she  was  too  old-fashioned  to 
doubt  that,  however  clever  her  son  was  and  whatever  his 
deserts,  he  owed  his  advancement  largely  to  the  gracious 
patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke.  Similarly, 
to  promote  her  son’s  interest  in  the  brazen  matrimonial 
mart  of  that  day,  she  cast  around  among  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  find  an  heiress  for  him,  and  she  was 
instilling  into  his  mind  these  material  notions  and  con¬ 
siderations  before  he  was  twenty-two.  Miss  Hoskins  of 
Croydon  with  her  £30,000  was  first  favourite  with  Mrs. 
Wolfe,  but  fortunately  John  Warde  of  Squerryes  carried 
off  the  young  lady  in  1750,  much  to  Wolfe’s  relief,  for  by 
that  time  his  heart  was  resolutely  set  on  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lawson,  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


§2 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brevet-Major  Wolfe  first 
met  Miss  Lawson  in  the  winter  of  1747-48  on  his  return 
to  London  from  the  Low  Countries  and  just  after  he  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lauffeld  and  restored  to 
health.  Pie  had  four  months’  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
spent  it  all  in  London  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  had  the  entrte  to  the  society  of  the  capital  as  a  gallant 


PJwto  :  //'.  P.  Mansell. 


Major-General  James  Wolfe 


A  posthumous  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  from  sketches  made  at  Bath,  1758. 
(By  permission  of  the  Manchester  Corporation.) 
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young  officer  but  lately  returned  from  the  wars.  His  boon 
companion  in  town  was  little  chubby-faced  Lieutenant 
William  Rickson,  a  native  of  Pembroke,  who  as  ensign 
and  lieutenant  had  fought  with  the  8th  Foot,  now  Colonel 
Edward  Wolfe’s  Regiment,  at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and 
Roucoux,  and  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  two  last- 
named  fights.  Like  Wolfe,  he  was  a  war-scarred  veteran 
in  the  melting  eyes  of  fair  ladies.  Although  he  was  about 
six  years  Wolfe’s  senior  the  friendship  between  the  two 
was  maintained  until  death  without  a  break,  on  the  singular 
basis  of  the  younger  man  advising  the  elder  what  to  do  in 
his  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  professional  career. 
Rickson,  indeed,  although  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability— and  possibly  because  of  that  ability — was  quick  to 
feel  the  dominating  influence  of  Wolfe’s  personality  and  to 
recognise  his  genius,  and  he  unconsciously  deferred  to  him 
in  all  things.  On  his  side  Wolfe  expressed  himself  in  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  Rickson  more  freely  than  to  any  other 
of  his  numerous  correspondents,  his  own  parents  not 
excepted  ;  and  the  letters  of  this  correspondence  afford  us 
the  most  valuable  index  to  Wolfe’s  character  as  a  man 
and  a  soldier  that  we  now  possess.  Incidentally,  they  also 
provide  extremely  interesting  sidelights  on  Scottish  and 
American  affairs  for  more  than  a  decade  after  Culloden. 

Rickson’s  own  matrimonial  ambitions  were  the  first 
to  engage  attention  and  court  defeat.  After  their  winter 
in  town  together  the  two  young  officers  had  separated  at 
the  expiry  of  their  leaves  to  return  to  their  respective 
regimental  duties,  and  by  November  of  the  same  year 
(1748)  Captain  Rickson  was  advising  his  friend  that  for 
him  all  was  over.  The  little  Welshman  is  disillusioned 
altogether  about  women.  Wolfe’s  sense  of  fun,  however, 
is  too  much  for  secrecy,  and  he  hints  at  the  tragic  story 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Wolfe. 

‘  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  .  .  .  from  Rickson,’  he 
writes  from  Nesselroy,  November  10,  1748.  ‘  The  little  man 

seems  to  entertain  but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  widows, 
and  threatens  to  be  much  better  acquainted  before  he  engages 
a  second  time ;  he  even  carries  it  so  far  as  to  suspect  some  of 
them  of  coquetry  and  deceit,  and  with  great  earnestness  advises 
his  friends  to  avoid  that  species.’ 

Rickson  next  addressed  himself  to  a  fair  maiden  called 
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Nancy  Bennet,  and  confides  to  Wolfe  his  hopes  and  fears. 
The  latter  writes  to  his  friend  from  Glasgow  on  April  2, 
1749,  and  Captain  Rickson  of  the  47th  Foot,  w’hen  he 
received  the  sealed  epistle  at  Lucas’s  Coffee  House  in 
Dublin,  must  have  been  greatly  cheered  by  his  fellow- 
soldier’s  brave  words  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
their  amorous  campaigns. 

Writes  the  major  from  his  Camlachie  lodging  :  ‘  You 
tell  me  of  Nancy  Bennet  as  an  object  worth  yr.  regard. 
I  have  enquir  d  and  find  her  every  way  to  your  purpose, 
that  is,  in  Person  and  Fortune.  It  is  your  business  to 
examine  her  dispositions  ’ — a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy, 
forsooth  ! 


If  those  please  you,  you  are  happy  if  you  obtain  her ; 
and  truly,  my  Friend,  I  really  think  she’d  be  marri’d  to  her 
wish ;  I  hope  she  has  sense  enough  to  form  a  just  judgement 
of  the  men  who  approach  her  and  courage  enough  to  prosecute 
a  well  grounded  Inclination.  Let  her  ask  my  Opinion.  I’ll 
soon  confirm  her  Passion  and  secure  her  to  you.  Though  you 
may  remember  we  fail’d  once,  when  it  was  thought  secure 
with  one  of  that  Sex  in  our  Interest.’ 


These  bright  intriguing  spirits  were  to  fail  again.  The 
spinster  was  to  prove  no  more  tractable  than  the  widow. 

„  shall  hear,  in  justice,  and  in  return  for  your  con¬ 

fidence  continues  Wolfe,  ‘  that  I  am  not  less  smitten  than 
yourself.  The  winter  we  were  in  London  together  I  some¬ 
times  saw  Miss  Lawson,  the  maid  of  honour,  G.  Mordaunt’s 

^1G  Pjeased  me  then;  but  the  campaign  in  view, 
battledore  and  dangerous,  left  little  thought  for  Love.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  Town,  only  three  weeks,  I  was  several  times 
with  her,  sometimes  in  Publick,  sometimes  at  her  uncle’s,  and 
two  or  three  times  at  her  own  house.  She  made  a  surprising 
progress  in  that  short  time,  and  won  all  my  affections.  Some 
people  reckon  her  handsome  ;  but  I,  that  am  her  lover,  don’t 
think  her  a  beauty.  She  has  much  sweetness  of  temper,  sense 
enough’  and  is  very  civil  and  engaging  in  her  behaviour.  She 
refused  a  clergyman  with  £1300  a  year,  and  is  at  present 
addressed  to  by  a  very  rich  Knight ;  but  to  your  antagonist’s 
misfortune  he  has  that  of  being  mad  added,  so  that  I  hold  him 
cheap.  In  point  of  Fortune,  she  has  no  more  than,  at  the 
market,  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  viz.  £12,000.  The  maid  is 
tall  and  thin,  about  my  own  age,  and  that’s  the  only  objection. 
I  endeavour  d,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  art  I  was  master 
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of,  to  find  out  how  any  serious  proposal  would  be  received  by 
Mordaunt  and  her  mother.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  would 
be  very  averse  to  such  a  scheme  ;  but  as  I  am  but  22  and 
3  months,  it  is  rather  early  for  that  sort  of  Project ;  and  if 
I  don  t  attempt  her,  somebody  else  will.  The  Girl  knows  her 
own  interest  and,  I  dare  say,  has  very  just  notions  of  my 
Active  Vigour.  The  General  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  are  rather  against 
it,  from  other  more  interested  views,  as  they  imagine.  They 
have  their  eye  upon  one  of  £30,000.  If  a  company  in  the 
Guards  is  bought  for  me,  or  I  should  be  happy  enough  to 
purchase  any  Lt.-Colonel’s  commission  within  this  twelve- 
month,  I  shall  certainly  ask  the  question  ;  but  if  I’m  kept  long 
here,  the  fire  will  be  extinguished.  Young  flames  must  be 
constantly  fed,  or  they’ll  evaporate.  I  have  done  with  this 
subject,  and  do  you  be  silent  upon  it.’ 


§3 

His  misgivings  were  groundless.  The  fear  that  his  love 
would  languish  through  absence  underrated  his  constancy, 
just  as  his  whimsical  description  of  Miss  Lawson  as  not  a 
beauty  is  contradicted  by  all  contemporary  accounts  of 
this  young  lady  of  the  Court.  During  the  twenty-one 
months  of  his  second  spell  of  service  in  Scotland,  from 
February  1749  to  October  1750,  he  kept  her  image  bright 
in  his  thoughts,  and  his  parents  in  London  were  not  long 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  passion.  They  had 
thought  otherwise  ;  they  believed  that  absence  would  of 
itself  cure  his  infatuation.  Their  first  objection  to  Miss 
Lawson  was  the  inadequacy  of  her  fortune,  for  at  that  time 
they  had  still  in  view  Miss  Hoskins  of  Croydon  and  her 
£30,000.  His  mother’s  letters  to  Scotland  are  prudently 
directed  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  heiress,  but  they  make 
little  impression  on  him.  Lieutenant  Partridge  of  the  20th, 
a  Croydon  neighbour  of  that  young  lady,  returned  to  the 
regiment  at  Perth  in  January  1750  and  delivered  to  Wolfe 
Miss  Hoskins’s  compliments.  ‘  He  tells  me,’  Wolfe  writes 
to  his  mother  the  same  month,  ‘  he  thinks  her  a  complete 
woman,  and  advises  me  (as  a  friend)  to  make  up  to  her. 
This  is  his  counsel,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  offered  it. 
But  he  did  not  know  Miss  Lawson,  he  confessed  that.’ 

This  persistence  in  love  was  too  much  for  the  scheming 
Mrs.  Wolfe.  She  proceeds  to  throw  out  other  hints,  and 
they  are  not  worthy  of  her.  She  did  not  like  the  lady, 
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her  circle,  her  companions.  Her  mother  was  not  quite — 
quite.  Miss  Lawson  was  certainly  about  to  be  married 
to  somebody  else.  All  these  innuendoes,  while  disturbing 
enough  to  the  absent  lover,  did  not  shake  his  resolution, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  discounted  his  mother’s  gossip 
because  of  the  object  behind  it.  Finding  that  her  son 
remained  impervious  to  her  suggestions,  she  called  General 
Wolfe  in  aid,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  old  soldier  did  not 
beat  about  the  bush.  But  the  only  result  was  a  dignified 
and  non-committal  reply  from  the  major  at  Perth.  In  the 
art  of  saying  nothing  in  particular  in  his  letter  and  giving 
it  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  son  could  already 
teach  both  his  father  and  mother.  Baffled  and  incensed 
by  this  attitude  of  supreme  detachment,  they  retired  from 
the  field  for  a  time  and  ceased  to  correspond  ;  and  it 
was  Wolfe  who  held  out  the  olive  branch  to  them  by 
continuing  to  write  home  as  usual. 

And  so  this  age-old  conflict  of  opposing  minds  went  on 
without  issue  until  Wolfe  arrived  home  in  the  middle  of 
November  1750  for  his  long-overdue  leave.  He  sought,  at 
first,  to  find  surcease  of  heartache  in  listening  to  debates 
in  Parliament,  where  the  grants  for  the  American  Colonies 
were  then  under  discussion.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  what  the  Commons  were  prepared  to  do  in  support  of 
Nova  Scotia,  where  his  friends  Cornwallis  and  Rickson 
were  now  stationed.  His  instinct  was  to  occupy  time — 
kill  it,  perhaps.  Miss  Lawson  was  unresponsive  and  gave 
him  no  encouragement.  True,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel 
now,  but  in  remote  Scotland  ;  he  wTas  not  a  soldier  of  the 
Town  and  Court,  nor  was  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
active  career  for  a  life  of  ease.  So,  we  may  conclude,  ran 
the  tenor  of  her  thoughts.  Probably,  too,  she  may  have 
been  influenced  against  him  by  his  own  parents. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  had  been  controlling  her  feelings  with 
difficulty,  and,  quite  regardless  of  her  son’s  state  of  health 
in  body  and  mind,  was  resolutely  determined  that  now 
was  the  hour  when  James  Wolfe  should  be  plainly  told 
where  his  duty  and  his  interest  lay.  He  was  urged  to  pay 
his  suit  to  Miss  Hoskins  without  delay  ;  and,  indeed,  time 
pressed,  for  John  Warde  proposed  to,  and  was  accepted  by, 
the  heiress  just  as  Wolfe  arrived  in  London,  and  they 
were  married  in  February  1751. 

It  was  a  point  needlessly  lost  in  the  game.  Her  son’s 
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disinclination  to  accept  his  good  mother’s  advice  and  his 
absurd  constancy  to  the  mistress  of  his  heart  finally 
exasperated  Mrs.  Wolfe  beyond  endurance.  She  spoke 
scornfully  of  his  senseless  passion,  and,  throwing  discretion 
to  the  winds,  openly  accused  Lady  Lawson  of  easy  virtue. 
This  precipitated  a  scene.  He  hotly  denied  the  insinuation, 
asked  who  dared  to  spread  such  a  rumour,  and  was  told. 
The  quarrel  with  his  parents  led  him  to  quit  home  abruptly 
and  to  plunge  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  into 
the  dissipations  of  London,  where  the  rake,  the  gambler, 
and  the  hard  drinker  of  his  day  held  high  court. 

No  surprise  need  we  feel  that  such  excesses,  as  foreign 
to  his  character  as  they  were  to  his  constitution,  soon 
imperilled  his  health.  He  lay  for  some  weeks  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  extreme  weakness  and  misery.  Far  better  would 
it  have  been  for  everyone  concerned  had  Cumberland  and 
Bury  allowed  him  to  go  abroad  ;  as  it  was,  his  London 
holiday  did  him  no  good  and  much  harm.  By  the  time  he 
recovered  his  furlough  had  expired,  and  after  taking  formal 
leave  of  his  parents  and  asking  their  pardon  for  his  be¬ 
haviour,  he  set  out  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  Scotland. 
This  was  in  April  1751,  but  not  until  June  did  he  make 
peace  with  his  father,  and  it  was  even  later  in  the  year 
before  he  was  reconciled  to  his  mother  and  concord  was 
finally  restored  within  the  Wolfe  household,  never  to  be 
broken  again  to  the  same  extent. 

Meanwhile  to  his  friend  Rickson  he  pours  out  his  soul 
over  his  troubles,  and  we  can  plumb  the  depth  and 
wretchedness  of  them,  and  feel  sympathy  for  the  young 
officer  now  reflecting  on  his  misdeeds,  but  perhaps  more 
sinned  against  than  sinner.  In  a  long  letter  of  eleven 
pages,  written  in  Banff  and  dated  June  9,  1751,  Wolfe 
makes  two  or  three  allusions  to  his  moral  lapse  in  London. 
Thus  : 

‘  I  writ  to  you  from  London,1  and  sent  my  Letter  by  one 
that  I  recommended  to  you  for  countenance.  .  .  .2  When  I 
writ  that  Letter,  your  poor  Friend  was  in  the  utmost  distress. 
I  had  catch’d  fire,  and  my  warm  impetuous  temper  drove  me 
on  with  such  violence  that  it  endanger’d  the  machine — nay, 
for  some  time  all  was  in  disorder  and  confusion.  You  will 
instantly  guess  the  Power  that  could  effect  this,  and  place  it 

1  Old  Burlington  Street,  March  19,  1751. 

2  Ensign  Robert  Porter,  see  ante,  p.  149. 
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in  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  Female  Eye.  Had  I  been  more 
myself,  you  shou’d  have  had  more  of  me  ;  if  I  recollect  aright, 
I  had  sense  enough  left  to  foresee  soberer  days  and  to  desire 
you  to  write  that  I  might  be  secure  of  something  substantial 
in  the  continuance  of  mutual  esteem  for  each  other.  .  . 
You  have  done  well  to  write  to  my  Father.  He  is  extremely 
disposed  to  do  you  any  good  office,  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
put  him  in  mind,  and  excite  him  by  all  the  motives  that  will 
touch  him  nearest,  to  assist  you  (tho  I  must  tell  you,  by  the 
by,  that  I  stand  a  little  wrong  in  his  opinion  for  the  present). 
You  may  judge  to  what  a  height  of  extravagant  Fury  I  must 
have  been  driven,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  contrived  by  my 
behaviour  to  disoblige  them  both  excessively,  tho’  I  hope  not 
irreparably.  There’s  too  much  variety  in  the  tale  to  attempt 
a  relation.  Besides,  love  affairs,  when  they  are  almost  at  an 
end,  are  rather  unpleasant  to  think  of,  from  the  ridiculous 
figure  men  generally  make  in  that  disguise.  It  is  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  look  back  on  our  follies — well  if  it  guards  us  in  the  time 
to  come.  .  .  .  I  went  to  London  in  November,  and  came 
back  by  the  middle  of  April.  In  that  short  time  I  committed 
more  imprudent  acts  than  in  all  my  life  before.  I  lived  in 
the  idlest,  dissolute,  abandoned  manner  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  that  not  out  of  vice,  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  part 
o  it.  have  escaped  at  length,  and  am  once  again  master 
ot  my  reason,  and  hereafter  it  shall  rule  my  conduct— at  least 
I  hope  so. 

We  may  leave  it  at  that. 


§4 

\\  olfe  s  foreboding  that  he  would  never  marry  proved 
to  be  true.  In  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  became 
engaged  to  Miss  Katherine  Lowther,  sister  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  a  family  now  represented  in  the  Earldom  of 
Lonsdale,  who,  with  her  widowed  mother,  was  Mrs.  Wolfe’s 
Pr.e^y,  neighbour  at  Bath.  The  news  of  Major-General 
Wolfes  engagement  leaked  out  in  Bath  just  before  he 
sailed  on  his  second  and  last  expedition  to  America  in 
February  1759  ;  and  while  he  was  at  sea  there  died  un¬ 
married,  although  she  had  many  suitors,  his  earlier  love, 
Elizabeth  Lawson,  whose  face  and  eyes  had  haunted  him 
lor  so  many  years.  When  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  Sir  John 

Mordaunt,  in  1754,  Wolfe  wrote  to  his  mother  in  this  sad 
strain  : 

My  mistress’s  picture  hangs  up  in  the  room  where  we  dine. 
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It  took  away  my  stomach  for  two  or  three  days,  and  made  me 
grave ;  but  time,  the  never-failing  aid  to  distressed  lovers, 
has  made  the  semblance  of  her  a  pleasing,  but  not  a  dangerous 
object.  However,  I  find  it  best  not  to  trust  myself  to  the 
lady  s  eyes,  or  put  confidence  in  any  resolutions  of  my  own.’ 1 

We  may  well  doubt  when  reading  this  confession  whether 
the  fair  lady  who  afterwards  became  the  Duchess  of  Bolton 
ever  reigned  in  his  heart  as  reigned  the  beautiful  and  cold 
Maid  of  Honour  so  long  and  so  surely  ;  and  alike  in  its 
stilted  form  and  sentiment  we  may  accept  the  poem 
attributed  to  Wolfe  in  bidding  good-bye  to  his  fiancee  in 
1759  as  revealing  something  of  the  reasoned  measure  of 
his  passion  at  thirty-two  : 

‘  I  go  where  glory  leads  me, 

And  dangers  point  the  way  ; 

Though  coward  love  upbraids  me, 

Stern  honour  bids  obey. 

‘  Two  persons  vainly  pleading, 

My  beating  heart  divide  : 

Lo  !  there  my  country  bleeding, 

And  here  my  weeping  bride.’  2 


§5 

The  Wolfes,  father  and  son,  professed  a  high  regard 
for  Rickson,  nor  was  their  confidence  in  the  little  man 
misplaced.  His  friendship  with  the  Wolfe  family  was 
maintained  until  the  end,  and  he  survived  to  see  each 
member  of  it  disappear  from  the  scene.  As  a  young 
subaltern  his  energy  and  fidelity  to  duty  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  new  colonel  of  the  8th  Foot ;  the  elder 
Wolfe  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  immediately 
took  him  under  her  wing.  Rickson  never  forgot  their 
kindness,  and  he  bears  grateful  testimony  to  it  in  his 
letters  to  their  famous  son.  Probably  as  a  wounded 
officer  of  Edward  Wolfe’s  Regiment  he  was  welcomed  back 
from  Roucoux  during  the  winter  of  1746-47  by  the  kindly 
Greenwich  household  and  restored  to  health  under  Mrs. 
Wolfe’s  zealous  and  fussy  care.  The  two  young  officers, 

1  Freefolk,  July  14,  1754. 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iv.  p.  322,  October  25,  1851. 
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although  serving  in  different  regiments,  were  thrown 
together  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  London  ;  and,  as  we 
know,  they  spent  the  winter  of  1747-48  in  the  society  of 
the  town  with  very  precise  ideas  as  to  their  monetary 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex.  Thereafter  their  paths 
separated  and  opportunities  of  meeting  were  rare.  But 
they  were  faithful  if  not  very  regular  correspondents,  and 
they  never  lost  touch  with  each  other. 

Early  in  1748  Rickson  had  been  promoted  captain  and 
was  transferred  from  Wolfe’s  to  Lascelles’  Regiment,  the 
47th  Foot ;  and  by  the  time  Wolfe  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1749  his  friend  was  stationed  in  Ireland.  ‘  Hal,’  as 
Wolfe  playfully  calls  him,  did  not  care  for  Dublin  and 
longed  to  move  elsewhere.  The  following  year  he  had  his 
wish.  Wolfe  was  in  Perth  with  his  regiment  when  about 
midsummer  1750  Rickson  sailed  with  the  47th  Foot  from 
Ireland  for  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  on  July  30. 

Governor  Cornwallis,  Wolfe’s  former  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  20th  in  Scotland,  had  urgent  need  of  military 
reinforcements  from  the  Old  Country.  He  was  finding 
his  foothold  in  Nova  Scotia  none  too  secure  with  Indians 
on  the  warpath  against  him  ;  with  French  troops  and 
priestly  intrigues  in  the  background  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  misfortune  to  British  arms.  Cornwallis 
no  doubt  welcomed  this  accession  to  the  strength  of  his 
little  garrison,  but  the  290  men,  130  women,  and  50  children 
that  comprised  Colonel  Peregrine  Lascelles’  Regiment 
came  to  Halifax  without  further  provision  for  the  struggling 
settlement  beyond  the  man-power  they  represented,  threw 
upon  the  colony  additional  burdens  for  maintenance  and 
added  to  the  worries  of  the  already  harassed  Captain- 
General  and  Governor.  His  frequent  appeals  to  the  Home 
Government  for  more  liberal  pecuniary  assistance  were 
coldly  received  and  too  often  ignored  altogether. 

§6 

In  spite  of  the  many  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
at  Dundee  before  leaving  for  London,  Wolfe  found  time 
to  write  a  long  letter  to  his  friend,  congratulating  him  on 
his  good  fortune  in  having  Cornwallis  as  Governor,  living 
with  him,  and  serving  directly  under  him  in  some  military 
and  secretarial  capacity. 
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‘  I  dare  say  you  are  on  good  terms  together,’  Wolfe  writes, 
‘  and  mutual  aid  will  confirm  your  former  friendships.  He 
will  require  from  you  industry  and  assiduity ;  and  in  return 
you  may  expect  his  confidence  and  trust.  I  look  upon  his 
situation  as  requiring  one  of  his  very  way  of  thinking,  before 
all  things  else  :  for  to  settle  a  new  Colony,  Justice,  Humanity 
and  Disinterestedness  are  the  high  requisites.’ 

But  the  historic  importance  of  this  letter,  written  at 
Dundee  in  October  1750,  lies  in  its  revelation  of  the  writer’s 
exceedingly  keen  interest  in  American  affairs.  He  was 
watching  events  in  the  Colonies  with  close  attention  and 
an  open  mind,  and  had  already  reached  some  broad 
conclusions. 

‘  In  what  a  state  of  felicity  are  our  American  colonies 
compared  to  those  of  other  nations  ;  and  how  blessed  are  the 
Americans  that  are  in  our  neighbourhood  above  those  that 
border  upon  the  French  and  Spaniards  !  ’  he  exclaims  in  this 
letter  to  Rickson.  ‘  A  free  people  cannot  oppress ;  but 
despotism  and  bigotry  find  enemies  among  the  most  innocent. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  English  nation  that  we  have 
helped  to  heal  the  wound  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  mankind 
by  their  cruelty,  pride,  and  covetousness.  Within  the  influence 
of  our  happy  Government  all  nations  are  in  security.  The 
barrier  you  are  to  form  will,  if  it  takes  place,  strengthen  our¬ 
selves,  protect  and  support  all  our  adherents  ;  and  as  I  pretend 
to  have  some  concern  for  the  general  good,  and  a  vast  desire 
to  see  the  propagation  of  freedom  and  truth,  I  am  very  anxious 
about  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  do  most  sincerely 
wish  that  it  may  have  a  prosperous  issue.  I  think  it  is  vastly 
worth  your  while  to  apply  yourself  to  business,  you  that  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and  without  any  compliment,  I 
may  venture  to  assert  that  Cornwallis  has  few  more  capable 
to  do  him,  and  the  public,  considerable  service  than  yourself.’ 

Now  that  his  friends  Cornwallis  and  Rickson  were 
actually  in  the  New  World  on  the  great  mission  of  Empire 
building,  Wolfe’s  desire  to  be  better  informed  about  the 
people  and  conditions  there  was  insatiable.  He  writes 
with  a  map  before  him  : 

‘  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  at  large  the  condition  of  your  affairs 
and  what  kind  of  order  there  is  in  your  community ;  the 
notions  that  prevail ;  the  method  of  administering  justice  ; 
the  distribution  of  lands,  and  their  cultivation  ;  the  nations 
that  composed  the  colony  and  who  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
if  under  military  government,  how  long  that  is  to  continue  ; 
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and  what  sect  in  religious  affairs  is  the  most  prevailing.  If 
ever  you  advise  upon  this  last  subject,  remember  to  be 
moderate.  I  suppose  the  Governor  has  some  sort  of  Council, 
and  shou’d  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is  composed  of.  The 
southern  colonies  will  be  concerned  in  this  settlement,  and 
have  probably  sent  some  able  men  to  assist  you  with  their 
advice,  and  with  a  proper  plan  of  administration.  Tell  me 
likewise  what  climate  you  live  in,  and  what  soil  you  have  to 
do  with  ;  whether  the  country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  or 
plain  ;  if  well  watered.’ 

Rickson  answers  his  friend’s  pertinent  questions,  and 
it  is  a  grievous  loss  to  history  that  this  letter — or  any  other 
of  Riekson’s  letters,  but  especially  this  one — has  not  been 
preserved,  so  far  as  is  known.  Fortunately,  from  other 
sources,  we  can  fill  in  a  few  gaps.  In  August  1750,  a  few 
weeks  after  being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Lascelles’ 
Regiment,  Governor  Cornwallis  had  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lawrence  to  the  undisputed  western  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  erect  a  fort  there,  later  to  be  known  as 
Fort  Lawrence,  in  defence  of  the  new  Province,  and  Rickson 
had  formed  one  of  the  expedition. 

‘  I  rejoice  much  that  you  commanded  that  detachment 
with  which  your  Lieutenant-Colonel  marched,’  writes  his 
friend  from  Banff  in  June  1751  ;  ‘  the  Indians  might  have  had 
courage,  in  that  case  you  would  have  overcome  them  in  battle 
under  the  eye  of  your  chief ;  as  it  was,  he  saw  you  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  fight.  Perhaps  I  am  talking  at  random,  but  it  is 
conformable  to  the  idea  I  have  of  this  Colonel  Laurence,  wThose 
name  we  often  see  in  the  Papers.  I  suppose  him  to  be  amongst 
the  first  officers  upon  the  expedition,  high-mettled  himself, 
and  a  judge  of  it  in  others  ;  his  ready  march  to  the  enemy 
marks  the  first,  and  his  being  the  head  of  your  undertaking 
gives  one  an  opinion  of  his  judgment.  If  ’tis  to  his  advantage, 

I  desire  you  to  let  me  have  his  character  at  full  length  ;  perhaps 
there  s  a  strong  mixture,  as  it  generally  happens  in  ardent 
men:  in  that  case  let’s  have  the  best  fully,  and  the  other 
slightly  touched.’ 

Wolfe  was  afterwards  to  meet  Lawrence  at  Louis- 
bourg  in  1758,  and  his  earlier  judgment  of  him,  based  as 
it  was  on  newspaper  reports  and  Rickson’s  letters,  was  well 
justified. 

‘  You  have  given  me  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Settlement,  as  far  as  you  have  observed  or  have  had  oppor- 
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tunity  to  inquire,’  Wolfe  proceeds  in  this  long  communication 
from  Banff.  ‘  Till  your  letter  came  I  understood  that  we  were 
lords  and  proprietors  of  the  North  Coast  of  Fundy  Bay,  for 
there’s  a  vast  tract  of  country  between  that  and  the  River  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  appears  that  Acadia  is  near  an  island,  and 
the  spot  where  you  are,  a  very  narrow  space  between  the  Gulf 
and  Bay.  If  so,  I  conclude  your  post  will  be  greatly  improved  ; 
and  instead  of  the  shallow  works  that  you  describe,  something 
substantial  will  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a  large 
garrison,  with  inhabitants  trained  to  arms,  in  expectation  of 
future  wars  with  France,  when  I  foresee  great  attempts  to  be 
made  in  your  neighbourhood.  When  I  say  thus,  I  mean  in 
North  America.  I  hope  it  is  true  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
News  Papers,  that  a  strong  naval  armament  is  preparing  for 
your  assistance.  I  wish  they  would  increase  your  Regit. 
with  drafts  from  the  troops  here.  I  could  send  you  some  very 
good  little  soldiers.  If  our  proposal  is  a  good  one,  ’twill  shorten 
the  work  and  lessen  the  expense.  The  present  schemes  of 
economy  are  destructive  of  great  undertakings,  narrow  in  the 
views  and  ruinous  in  the  consequence.  ... 

‘  The  country  is  in  all  shapes  better  than  we  have  imagined 
it,  and  the  climate  less  severe  ;  the  extent  of  our  territory 
perhaps  won’t  take  a  vast  deal  of  time  to  clear  ;  the  woods  you 
speak  of  are,  I  suppose,  to  the  west  of  Sheganecto  [Chignecto] 
and  within  the  limits  that  the  French  ascribe  for  themselves 
and  usurp.’ 

Wolfe,  indeed,  in  the  intervals  snatched  from  uneventful 
but  exacting  regimental  routine  in  Scotland,  was  busily 
storing  his  mind  with  conditions  in  America  as  they  might 
be  affected  by  military  action.  He  had  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  armed  conflict  between  England  and 
France  in  the  New  World  was  a  certainty  of  the  next  few 
years.  What  he  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons’ 
debates  on  Votes  for  the  Colonies  during  the  winter  of 
1750-51,  made  him  question  whether  the  statesmen  then 
in  power  adequately  appreciated  the  grave  possibilities 
of  the  future  ;  and  what  Rickson  was  able  to  tell  him, 
while  reassuring  enough  in  a  way,  gave  him  some  appie- 
hension  of  danger. 

He  had,  for  instance,  ‘  a  poor  conceit  ’  of  the  wooden 
fortifications  of  Halifax,  which  had  been  erected  less  than 
two  years  earlier  when  the  city  was  founded  by  Cornwallis 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
would  wish— so  he  informs  Rickson — 
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‘  to  have  them  changed  for  a  rampart  of  earth,  the  rest  in 
time  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  great  attention  that  must  be 
given  at  first  to  building  the  habitations  and  clearing  the 
ground  about  the  town  left  no  interval  for  other  work ;  but 
I  hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter  that  our  Principal  City  is 
considerably  improved  in  strength.  You  gentlemen,  too  [at 
Fort  Lawrence],  with  your  parapet  three  or  four  feet  thick 
that  a  heavy  shower  would  dissolve — you  ought  to  increase  it, 
and  put  yourselves  into  a  state  of  security.  You  appear  to 
be  the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  our  settlement  on  the  land,  and 
should  be  lodged  in  a  sufficient  fortress,  and  with  an  eye  to 
enterprise.  I  understand  by  your  account  that  the  post  you 
occupy  is  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
bay ;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  how  far  that  is  from  the 
nearest  port  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  from  what  (in  the 
map)  appears  to  be  a  lake  or  harbour  communicating  with 
that  Gulf.’ 1 


§7 

But  Captain  Rickson  of  Lascelles’  was  no  more  happy 
at  Beaubassin  watching  French  outposts,  tracking  the 
Red  Man  and  punishing  him,  than  he  was  in  Dublin  society 
two  years  before.  He  wTas  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
young  officer,  with  moral  and  religious  convictions  which 
did  not  tend  to  popularity  in  a  rough  and  easy-going 
garrison.  He  made  no  friends,  nor  had  he  books  in  his 
rude  frontier  fort  to  pass  the  time  in  study.  Wolfe 
recommended  to  his  attention  Montesquieu’s  ‘  De  1’Esprit 
des  Lois,’  and  apparently  followed  this  up  by  sending  out 
to  his  friend  the  two  recently  published  volumes  of  this 
profound  treatise  upon  the  theory  of  government. 

Less  than  a  year’s  experience  of  America  was  enough, 
however,  for  the  little  man.  He  was  sick  of  waiting  for 
the  promotion  which  always  seemed  to  pass  him  by  and 
never  to  single  him  out  for  favour.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
home  before  the  winter  of  1751—52  ;  he  would  even  leave 
the  Service  if,  by  so  doing,  he  might  see  England  again. 
Wolfe  firmly  and  diplomatically  opposed  this  idea  of  for¬ 
saking  the  Army  and  going  upon  half-pay,  and  he  finally 
persuaded  Rickson  to  give  up  any  such  thought.  The 
younger  man  would  have  preferred  his  friend  to  remain 
where  he  was. 


1  Banff,  June  9,  1751. 
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‘  If  I  did  not  love  you  personally,  and  wish  your  happiness 
very  heartily,’  the  lieutenant-colonel  writes  from  Banff  in 
June  1751,  ‘  I  should  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  and 
would  say  you  ought  to  be  kept  there  ;  and  give,  as  a  reason 
for  saying  so,  that  I  do  think  the  infancy  of  a  colony  has  need 
of  able  hands,  civil  and  military,  to  sustain  it,  and  I  should  be 
for  sacrificing  you  and  all  the  men  of  worth  to  the  general 
good.’ 

But  Rickson  by  this  time  was  thoroughly  homesick  ; 
‘  he  languishes  and  sighs  for  his  native  country,’  Mrs. 
Wolfe  was  told  by  her  son  in  February  1752  ;  and  a  month 
later,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  home,  Rickson 
exchanged  as  captain  into  Lord  George  Beauclerk’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  19th  Foot.  He  had  done  his  duty  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  had  singularly  failed  to  receive  open  recognition 
for  faithful  service.  For  some  reason — ‘  an  early  promise, 
or  some  prevailing  recommendations  from  England  that 
Cornwallis  could  not  resist,’  Wolfe  conjectures — the 
Governor  gave  Captain  William  Cotterell,  afterwards  the 
first  Provost-Marshal  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  promotion  which 
Rickson  considered  his.  Cornwallis,  too,  was  heartsore, 
and  confessed  to  comparative  failure  in  his  Colonial 
enterprise.  Tired  of  the  Home  Government’s  indifference 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  young  and  struggling  settle¬ 
ment,  menaced  as  it  was  from  Various  quarters  by  the 
power  of  France  and  the  Red  savages  of  the  woods,  he 
resigned  the  governorship  in  August  1752,  and  with  him 
went  whatever  influence  and  interest  Rickson  might  have 
been  able  to  exercise  and  feel  in  Nova  Scotian  affairs. 

Captain  Rickson  left  the  country  just  about  the  time 
the  Hon.  Robert  Monckton,  afterwards  Wolfe’s  senior 
brigadier-general  before  Quebec,  arrived  at  Halifax  to 
take  up  his  hitherto  neglected  duties  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Lascelles’  and  Governor  of  Fort  Lawrence.  He 
said  good-bye  to  America  before  Cornwallis,  and  well  before 
1752  was  out  he  was  home  for  good,  and  some  months  later 
settled  in  Scotland,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  On 
his  return  from  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1753  Wolfe  planned 
to  meet  him  in  Edinburgh,  but  whether  this  projected 
reunion  of  the  two  old  friends  actually  took  place  is  not 
known. 
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§8 

Rickson  was  very  contented  in  his  new  surroundings, 
although  one  gathers  that  he  was  by  nature  a  somewhat  rest¬ 
less  and  most  impressionable  man,  easily  swayed  by  strong 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  conscious,  perhaps,  that  his  rewards 
were  not  equal  to  his  deserts.  In  1754-55  he  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Augustus,  whose  Deputy  Governor  by  that  time 
was  Trapaud,  one  of  Wolfe’s  old  captains  of  the  20th  Foot, 
and  the  two  soldiers  had  in  Wolfe  a  mutual  friend  who 
loved  them  both.  ‘  The  remembrance  of  Nova  Scotia 
makes  Fort  Augustus  a  paradise,’  writes  Wolfe  to  his 
‘  dear  friend,’  from  Exeter  in  March  1755  ;  ‘  your  suffer¬ 
ings  there  will  be  no  small  aid  to  your  contentment,  for 
nothing  can  well  happen  of  greater  trial  than  what  you 
have  already  overcome.’  A  few  months  later  Captain 
Rickson  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General 
Lord  George  Beauclerk,  his  colonel  of  the  19th  Foot,  and 
now  commanding  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  and  was  stationed 
at  Inverness.  The  following  year  (1756)  he  was  selected 
to  act  as  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Scotland, 

‘  a  place  ’ — Wolfe  informs  Mrs.  Wolfe — ‘  of  great  trust, 
honour,  and  profit.  The  Duke  recommended  him  to  be 
Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  would  have  been 
worth  £1500  a  year  to  his  Excellency,  besides  the  glory 
of  waging  continual  war  with  the  wild  men  of  America, 
but  a  more  fortunate  man  stepped  in  with  better  support, 
and  disappointed  our  friend.’ 

Major  Rickson,  as  he  now  was,  anxiously  desired  to 
procure  the  regular  appointment  of  quartermaster- 
general  in  Scotland  in  succession  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
David  Watson.  The  latter  Wolfe  had  known  since  the 
’45  days  and  distrusted.  He  had  been  one  of  Hawley’s 
aides  in  the  campaign  of  that  winter,  and  Wolfe  as  a 
junior  aide  to  the  same  general  had  good  opportunities  of 
testing  the  elder  man’s  character.  He  would  be  influenced, 
too,  in  his  dislike  of  the  man  by  his  deputy  Rickson.  Not 
much,  indeed,  is  known  about  the  quartermaster-general, 
but  obviously  he  was  no  favourite  of  either  Wolfe  or 
Rickson.  In  1747  Watson  had  reported  from  Fort 
Augustus  to  the  lieutenant-general  and  the  principal 
officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Ordnance  on  his  visit  to  Aberdeen 
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to  assess  the  damage  done  to  Gordon’s  Hospital  by 
Cumberland’s  garrison  the  year  before.  A  long  letter  of 
his  to  Lieutenant  Forbes  of  Lord  John  Murray’s  Regiment 
at  Tarland,  Aberdeenshire,  dated  from  Edinburgh,  October 
1747,  reveals  a  somewhat  self-righteous  person  who  is 
concerned  to  protest  his  loyalty  a  little  too  much. 

This  was  the  man  whom  the  two  friends  now  conspired 
to  supplant  in  his  office  a  decade  later. 

‘  I  heartily  wish  you  were  fixed  in  the  employment  you 
now  exercise,’  writes  Wolfe  to  Major  Rickson  from  London  on 
July  21,  1757,  on  the  eve  of  the  Rochefort  expedition  ;  ‘  but 
if  Dav:  Watson  is  not  misrepresented  to  me,  you  have  every¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  his  artifices  and  double-dealing.  I  wish 
I  was  strong  enough  to  carry  you  thro’  ;  I’d  take  you  upon 
my  back ;  but  my  people  are  away.  Calcraft 1  could  serve 
you — no  man  better.  He  is  the  2nd  or  3rd  Potentate  in  this 
Realm.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Napier,2 
but  there,  Watson  governs  almost  alone  ;  and  we  are  not 
sharp  enough  to  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  nephew 
goes  with  us.3  I  must  have  succumbed  under  the  weight  of 
some  characters  of  this  sort  if  I  had  not  stood  erect  and  in 
open  defiance  of  their  wicked  power.  A  man  will  not  be 
ill-us’d  that  will  not  bear  it.’ 

Six  months  later  Wolfe  tells  his  ‘  honest  little  friend  ’ 
what  further  steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  for  him  the 
position  of  quartermaster-general  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
proof  of  his  great  genius  for  friendship  that  he  should 
have  exerted  himself  so  unsparingly  at  a  time  when  he 
was  anxiously  preparing  for  his  first  American  campaign. 

‘  Dr.  Rickson,’  he  writes  from  ‘  Black  Heath  ’  on  January  12, 
1758,  ‘  Calcraft  told  me  he  had  prepared  a  memorial  for  you 
and  was  to  give  it  into  Sir  John  Ligonier.4  I  had  appris’d 
Col:  Hotham,  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  and  had  bespoke 
his  assistance.  Hotham  assured  me  two  days  ago  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  memorial,  and  wonders  it  was  not  presented. 
Calcraft  must  have  some  reasons  for  the  delay,  which  I  will 

1  A  War  Office  clerk  who  acquired  wealth  as  an  Army  agent  and  was 
the  confidant  first  of  Fox  and  then  of  Pitt. 

2  William,  sixth  Lord  Napier. 

3  The  reference  is  to  Hugh  Lord,  Rickson’s  nephew,  who  took  part  in 
the  Rochefort  expedition,  and  who  was  known  to  Wolfe  as  ‘  Huty.’  One 
of  Wolfe’s  best  letters,  unfortunately  incomplete,  was  addressed  to  this 
subaltern. 

4  In  1757  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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enquire  into  to-morrow ;  and  if  he  has  any  difficulties  about 
it  I  will  carry  it  myself.  My  services  in  this  matter,  and  my 
credit  with  the  reigning  powers,  is  not  worth  your  acceptance  ; 
but  such  as  they  allow  it  to  be,  you  are  as  welcome  to  as  any 
living  man.  I  can  assure  you  that  Davy  [Watson]  is  double, 
and  wou’d  shove  you  aside  to  make  way  for  a  10th  cousin  : 
it  becomes  my  Ld.  G.  Beauclerk  to  confirm  you  in  your  office 
by  asking  and  procuring  a  commission.  If  he  is  satisfied  with 
your  management,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it ;  these  mealy  chiefs 
give  up  their  just  rights,  and  with  them  their  necessary 
authority.  The  Commander  in  Scotland  is  the  fittest  person 
to  recommend,  and  the  best  judge  of  the  merits  of  those  that 
serve  under  him.’ 

Even  on  the  point  of  departure  for  his  first  American 
campaign  he  does  not  forget  his  friend.  Writing  to  his 
old  colonel  of  the  20th,  Lord  George  Sackville,  now 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  from  Portsmouth  on 
February  7,  1758,  Wolfe  puts  in  a  last  word  to  advance 
Major  Rickson’s  claims  : 

‘  Your  Lordship  has  taken  Beckwith,  Maxwell,  and  the 
20th  Regiment — your  old  battalion — under  your  immediate 
protection,  and  they  cannot  be  better ;  but  I  have  another 
friend  to  recommend  to  you  as  a  very  deserving  and  a  very 
active  officer— Captain  Rickson — who  is  doing  duty  as  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General  of  Scotland.  He  wishes  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  office  by  commission,  as  usual,  and  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  long  ago,  if  (as  I  believe)  some  bye-views  and 
artifices  had  not  prevented  it.  That  employment  has  usually 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  annexed  to  it,  which  Rickson 
may  pretend  to  in  point  of  merit  with  almost  any  man  in  the 
Service.  Your  Lordship,  I  think,  is  persuaded  that  I  never 
did,  nor  ever  will,  undertake  to  establish  any  man  in  your  good 
opinion  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  he  deserves  your 
esteem.’ 

This  dignified  appeal  was  unavailing,  as  Wolfe  found 
on  his  return  from  the  Louisbourg  campaign.  Lord 
George  Sackville’s  ‘  great  business,  or  greater  partialities, 
has  made  him  overlook  your  just  pretensions,’  he  tells 
Colonel  Rickson  in  a  letter  dated  from  Salisbury,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1758.  ‘  If  you  come  to  Town  in  January,  I  shall  be 

there,  and  will  do  you  all  the  service  I  am  able,  but  Lord 
Ligonier  seems  particularly  determined  not  to  lay  the 
weight  of  any  one  obligation  on  me  ;  so  you  may  hold  my 
good  inclination  in  higher  value  than  my  power  to  assist.’ 
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So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  Wolfe’s  last  word  on  his 
friend’s  behalf,  for  we  quote  from  the  latest  letter  of  the 
Wolfe-Rickson  correspondence  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us.  Whether  Rickson  came  to  London  in  the  last  January 
of  Vi  olfe  s  life  is  as  uncertain  as  his  meeting  with  him  in 
Edinburgh  in  1753  ;  and  the  probabilities  are  against  it. 
But  to  the  very  last,  in  indirect  but  useful  ways,  he  helped 
the  career  of  his  famous  friend.  Wolfe  had  already  picked 
out  from  obscurity  his  future  adjutant-general  before 
Quebec,  Major  Isaac  Barre,  before  he  discovered  that 
Rickson  knew  him  ;  but  he  found  satisfaction  in  having 
his  own  good  opinion  of  Barre  confirmed  by  his  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Scotland.  ‘  I  shall  value  him  the  more  upon 
that  account,’  he  assures  Rickson.1 

In  the  remote  North  Captain  Rickson  felt  that  he  was 
being  far  out-distanced  in  the  race  by  his  brilliant  friend, 
and  that  his  troubles  in  the  more  humble  grades  of  the 
Army  were  no  longer  worth  inflicting  upon  one  who  had 
his  own  and  weightier  anxieties  to  meet  and  solve.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  diffidence  he  must  have  hinted  at  in  one  of 
his  letters.  Wolfe  is  instant  in  his  reply : 

‘  Be  so  good  for  the  time  to  come,’  he  writes  from  Exeter 
on  March  7,  1755,  ‘to  presume  with  yourself  that  you  have 
a  right  to  correspond  with  me  whenever  you  please  and  as 
often ;  and  be  persuaded  that  you  can’t  do  me  a  greater 
pleasure  than  by  writing  to  me.  I  want  to  persuade  you  that 
neither  time  nor  distance,  nor  different  fortunes,  either  has, 
or  ever  will,  make  the  least  alteration  in  my  affection  towards 
your  little  person ;  and  that  in  all  probability  I  shall  die  as 
much  your  friend  as  I  have  liv’d,  whether  at  the  end  of  one, 
or  twenty  years,  of  which  disposition  in  me,  if  I  had  opportunity 
to  convince  you,  you  shou’d  have  sufficient  proof.’ 

And  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  Louisbourg,  Wolfe 
begs  his  old  friend  to  ‘  Write  me,  now  and  then,  a  letter ; 
with  all  the  Scotch  news,  and  your  own  sentiments  upon 
things  as  they  fall  out.’  2 


§9 


The  official  position  in  Scotland  which  Rickson  so 
much  coveted  became  his  at  length,  but  not  until  eight 
1  Portsmouth,  February  7, 1758.  2  Ibid. 
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years  after  his  friend  had  fallen  at  Quebec.  In  1763 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Rickson  was  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  superintend  the  making  of  roads  in  the  shires  of 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  a  duty  which  he 
discharged  with  great  energy  and  skill.  In  1767  he  finally 
secured  the  office  of  quartermaster -general  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  same  year  married  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bremner,  of  Edinburgh.  Success  in  love  and  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  thus  came  to  the  kindly  little  man  comparatively 
late  in  life.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  had  all  but  secured 
for  him  a  full  colonelcy  when  death  suddenly  intervened 
and  laid  life’s  ambitions  in  the  dust.  Colonel  Rickson  died 
of  paralysis  at  Broughton,  Edinburgh,  on  July  19,  1770, 
in  the  fifty -first  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-first  of 
military  service.  His  childless  widow,  who  survived  him 
many  years,  raised  an  imposing  monument  over  his  grave 
in  Restalrig  churchyard.  No  epitaph  he  needed  on  his 
tomb  to  commend  his  virtues  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived  for  many  years.  His  genuine  worth  and 
character  were  widely  recognised  in  Scotland  before  he 
died.1 

1  The  romance  of  the  famous  Wolfe  letters  addressed  to  him  may  be 
briefly  told.  The  letters,  a  dozen  in  number,  were  found  in  1849  in  an 
antique  military  chest  supposed  only  to  contain  Army  reports  and  other 
official  documents  of  little  value.  Fortunately  the  key  had  broken  in 
the  rusty  lock,  and  in  this  way  the  contents  of  the  chest  were  preserved 
until  their  historic  importance  was  fully  appreciated.  The  letters  were 
handed  over  by  their  owner,  a  distant  relative  of  Rickson  in  Glasgow, 
to  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  a  Glasgow  writer  and  antiquary,  who  published 
them  first  in  an  abridged  form,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
people  then  living,  in  the  December  number  of  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  1849,  vol.  xvi.  They  appeared  more  fully  in  Glasgow  Past  and  Present, 
published  in  1884,  and  since  [that  date  have  been  frequently  quoted 
although  not  always  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  might  wish  and 
expect.  The  frequent  errors  of  the  earlier  transcribers  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  by  later  copyists,  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  collate  the 
printed  text  with  the  original  manuscripts  ;  and  even  whole  paragraphs 
have  been  ignored  and  have  hitherto  remained  unpublished.  In  1862  the 
Wolfe-Rickson  letters  were  presented  by  a  distant  connection  of  Rickson 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  in  Edinburgh  they  are  now  permanently  and  appropriately 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


IN  JACOBITE  BANFF  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1751 

§1 

Right  Unwillingly,  and  with  profound  distaste  of  himself 
and  his  surroundings,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th 
Foot  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Banff  in  the  early  days  of  April 
1751.  His  five  months’  leave  of  absence  in  England  had 
done  him  no  manner  of  good,  and  thoroughly  distressed  in 
mind  and  body  he  was  in  no  fit  state  to  resume  his  exacting 
regimental  duties  or  to  do  justice  to  himself  as  command¬ 
ing  officer.  It  took  him  some  time  to  regain  his  poise,  but 
his  mental  vigour  reasserted  itself  long  before  his  physical 
frame  had  recovered  from  the  excesses  of  the  past  winter 
in  London. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  routine  of  the  regiment  was 
trying  enough  to  his  impatient  temper  and  shattered  health, 
but  there  were  now  other  worries.  Recruiting  had  not  been 
kept  up  with  sufficient  energy  and  success  to  make  good 
the  continual  wastage  in  numbers,  and  headquarters  had 
sent  him  a  reprimand  for  not  completing  the  regiment  to 
strength  in  1750 — a  somewhat  officious  display  of  authority 
considering  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  it  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year.  The  men’s  clothing  did  not 
come  by  sea  for  over  six  months  after  he  had  rejoined  at 
Banff ;  the  recruiting  parties  could  not  be  sent  off  until 
it  came ;  and  the  harassed  commanding  officer  feared 
that  he  would  ‘  be  broke  ’  this  time.  Recruiting  in  the 
still  disaffected  districts  was  uphill  work,  but  apparently 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  and  we  hear  no  more  about  it. 

Perhaps  the  good  man  is  a  better  man  for  being  a 
sinner  erstwhiles.  His  bitter  experiences  in  London  had 
taught  the  young  lieutenant-colonel  of  twenty-four  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy  in  his  relations  to  the  men  of 
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the  20th  ;  to  become  more  tolerant  to  the  sinner  while 
condemning  the  sin.  He  was  always  a  man  of  humane 
mind  ;  now  he  was  something  more — human.  We  may 
see  this  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Banff  on 
September  17. 

I  am  sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  military  parent,’ 
he  writes,  and  am  obliged  to  lay  great  restraint  upon  myself 
that  others  may  profit  by  it,  and  I  never  find  my  advice  so 
well  attended  to  as  when  there  goes  along  with  it  a  mixture 
of  care  for  the  good  and  reputation  of  the  youth  that  errs. 
You  11  be  apt  to  think  that  a  man  so  subject  to  weakness  as 
I  may  be  supposed  to  be,  can  work  very  little  upon  the  minds 
of  others,  or  give  them  a  strength  or  firmness  that  I  do  not 
possess.  But  a  man  might  for  a  time  conceal  though  not 
conquer  his  infirmities,  and  may  direct  where  he  can’t  execute. 
The  sense  of  duty,  too,  in  the  way  of  one’s  profession  may 
operate  strongly  in  some  things,  though  quite  useless  and 
impotent  in  others.’ 


He  was  taking  stock  of  himself,  submitting  to  a  critical 
self-examination  and  remorselessly  summing  up  his  con¬ 
clusions  there-anent.  He  had  time  to  do  so  during  this 
tiresome  summer  in  Banff.  With  usual  ill-luck  he  was 
encountering  another  spell  of  miserable  wreather,  and 
although  Banff  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  warm  and 
sheltered  town  for  so  northern  a  latitude  it  belied  its  good 
renown  in  1751,  and  the  sunshine  it  generally  attracts  was 
rare.  Hence  we  find  Wolfe  writing  ‘  before  a  great  fire  ’  on 
August  12  and  telling  his  mother  that  ‘  our  winter  is  begun 

already.  .  .  .  Dreadful  season  that  lasts  from  the  beginning 

of  August  till  the  middle  of  May  !  ’  Did  she  believe  this 
exaggeration,  we  wonder  ? 

At  all  events,  time  he  found  for  writing  long  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  letters  to  his  parents  ;  a  still  longer  letter  to 
Kickson,  full  of  sage  advice,  many  moral  speculations,  and 
innumerable  inquiries  about  Nova  Scotia.  Long  hours 
there  were  for  reading,  too,  while  the  wind  blew  shrewdly 
round  the  house  corners  and  the  rain  ran  down  the  steep 
streets  of  the  old  town. 


The  only  amends  that  can  be  made  to  us  that 


sequestered  in  the  lonely  and  melancholy  spots,’  he  consoles 
with  Rickson  m  his  letter  to  him  of  June  9,  ‘  is  that  we  can 
hll  up  our  time  with  study  .  .  .  ’tis  then  that  I  pick  up  my 
best  store  and  try  to  help  an  indifferent  education  and  slow 
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faculties  ;  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  really  acquired  more 
knowledge  that  way  than  in  all  my  former  life.’ 

Thus  bad  weather,  bad  health,  and  sour  reflections 
made  Wolfe  a  reader  and  a  writer  during  his  summer  in 
this  old-fashioned  county  town.  At  times  a  surging  anger 
would  sweep  away  for  a  moment  the  self-imposed  restraints 
of  command  and  conduct,  and  the  spirit  of  quietism  would 
go  by  the  board.  He  never  quite  forgave  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  for  refusing  him  permission  to  go  abroad,  and 
even  in  his  letter  of  studied  reconciliation  to  his  father, 
written  at  Banff  on  June  12,  the  penitent  sinner  passionately 
exclaims — ‘  If  eternal  imprisonment  and  exile  is  to  follow 
preferment,  few  will  be  thankful  for  the  favour.’  And  as 
an  exile  he  looked  upon  himself  when  in  Scotland.  In 
Banff,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  ‘  in  a  remote  and 
solitary  part  of  the  Globe.’ 


§  2 

The  truth  is,  he  liked  not  Banff  any  more  than  he  liked 
Stirling  or  Perth.  He  had  recollections  of  the  town  as  it 
was  in  1746,  which  were  not  pleasant.  He  was  there  with 
Cumberland  and  Hawley  the  week  before  Culloden,  and 
he  may  have  witnessed  the  hanging  of  two  rebel  spies,  one 
on  a  tree  in  the  town,  the  other  a  little  way  out  on  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ridge  beam  of  a  house  on  the  Gallow  Hill.  One 
of  these  spies,  it  is  curious  to  note,  was  caught  notching 
on  a  stick  in  Indian  fashion  the  number  of  the  Royal  troops. 
Another  sight  which  showed  the  army  to  be  in  enemy 
country  was  the  huge  bonfire  made  of  the  town’s  non- 
juring  meeting-house,  and  the  soldiers,  as  in  Aberdeen, 
utilised  some  of  the  woodwork  to  stoke  the  fires  in  the 
houses  where  they  were  quartered.  It  is  customary  to-day 
to  deplore  the  vindictive  measures  adopted  by  Cumberland 
and  his  troopers  to  suppress  these  Episcopalian  chapels, 
but  religious  toleration,  as  we  understand  it,  was  unknown 
in  these  times,  and  although  gross  injustice  was  undoubtedly 
done  in  some  cases,  the  main  contention  of  the  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians  that  such  places  of  worship  were  the  rallying 
centres  of  Jacobitism  and  reaction  was  true.  In  Banff 
there  was  no  doubt  and  no  concealment  about  the  Jacobite 
retreats  of  its  Episcopalian  inhabitants  ;  and  when  an  old 
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house  was  being  unroofed  in  the  town  in  1891  there  was 
found  a  small  bundle  of  papers  carefully  hidden  and  con¬ 
taining  a  special  order  of  prayer  for  ‘  our  Inspired  King  ; 
as  Thou  has  given  him  a  most  Just  Title  to  his  Father’s 
Kingdom,  so  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  speedily  to  bring 
him  to  the  rightfull  possession  of  them.’ 

In  Wolfe’s  time  the  Episcopalians  in  Banff  numbered 
over  five  hundred  in  this  small  community  of  less 
than  3000  inhabitants.  In  addition  there  was  an  old 
Catholic  element  in  Banff  and  the  neighbourhood  whose 
politics  were  Jacobite  ;  and  almost  without  exception  the 
neighbouring  lairds  and  gentry,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
leading  councillors,  legal  officers,  and  tradesmen  of  the 
county  town,  were  adherents  of  the  exiled  House,  amongst 
them  the  worthy  Bailie  George  Abernethy,  merchant, 
gouty  and  forty,  an  officer  in  Glenbucket’s  Regiment, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Carlisle,  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  reprieved.  If  it  is  true  that  this  class 
represented,  after  all,  only  a  minority  in  the  community, 
it  was  without  challenge  the  ruling  class  that  knew  its 
own  mind  and  was  strong  enough  to  impose  its  views  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Banff  was  an  exclusive  town 
by  traditional  sentiment  and  geographical  position.  It 
was  remote  from  the  main  stream  of  national  life,  removed 
from  it  by  its  situation  in  a  corner  of  the  land  and 
defended  by  a  river  which  could  only  be  crossed  by  the 
town’s  ferry  or  a  ford.  Its  interests  where  not  devoted  to 
the  neighbouring  lands  were  directed  to  shipping  ;  and 
smuggling  was  rife.1  The  ‘  free  traders  ’  were,  like  the 
Jacobites,  against  the  Government  and  were  prepared  to 
make  common  cause  with  them.  In  1746  one  of  Cumber¬ 
land  s  officers  wrote  that  he  believed  the  town  lived  chiefly 
by  smuggling. 

The  municipal  records  of  this  period  were  imperfectly 
kept,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  magistrates,  with 
characteristic  caution,  purposely  avoided  committing 
themselves  by  any  written  expression  of  opinion  which 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  their  joining  the  party  that 
might  prevail  when  civil  war  ceased.  Sir  John  Cope,  on 
his  way  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  in  September  1745, 

1  The  writer  possesses  a  box  of  smugglers’  ‘  beads  ’  for  testing  the 
strength  of  whisky,  which  was  found  when  demolishing  an  old  house  in 
Macduff,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Deveron  from  Banff 
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was  entertained  to  tea  in  the  Town  House  with  tea,  coffee, 
and  bread  ;  seven  months  later  the  town  was  put  to 
greater  expense  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army  on  its 
way  to  Culloden,  and  245.  was  paid  to  the  town’s  officers 
‘  for  burying  a  spy  that  was  execute.’  The  Duke’s 
birthday  proved  an  expensive  celebration  in  candles,  coal, 
and  drinks,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  bonfire  at  the 
Cross  and  drinks  to  the  soldiers  by  the  Provost’s  orders 
were  evidences  of  Banff’s  loyalty  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  rebel  defeat  at  Culloden.  But  the  details  of  such 
expenditure  do  not  prove  very  much,  and  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  measured  by  these 
uneasy  and  ostentatious  pledgings  of  fealty  to  the  reigning 
House.  Several  of  the  magistrates  were  secretly  Jacobite 
in  sentiment,  and  these  outward  expressions  of  loyalty 
to  King  George  II  were  simply  the  recognition  of  force 
majeure.  The  fact  that  companies  of  soldiers  were  stationed 
in  the  town  for  many  years  after  Culloden  indicates  what 
the  Government  thought  of  Banff  and  the  surrounding 
district  as  a  strong  Jacobite  centre. 

During  the  Rebellion  the  town  witnessed  the  passing 
and  repassing  of  armed  men,  and  immediately  on  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  it  was  occupied  by  the  King’s  forces 
and  held  in  strength.  Colonel  Charles  Dejean,  an 
English  soldier  of  near  French  descent,  fresh  from  Culloden, 
was  in  command,  and  apparently  he  was  a  man  of 
tact  and  courtliness.  But  even  he  could  not  avoid  clashes 
with  the  civil  authority.  The  town  was  obliged,  inter  alia , 
to  supply  fire  and  light — candles  and  peat — to  the  soldiers, 
at  a  time  when  such  commodities  were  extremely  scarce, 
as  no  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  to  Leith.  This  was  felt 
to  be  a  grievance,  and  on  September  1,  1746,  the  Town 
Council  addressed  their  law  agent  on  the  matter  : 

‘  We  have  no  less  than  five  companies  of  soldiers  quartered 
here,  who  are  to  remain  all  winter.  Their  Colonel  orders  the 
town  to  provide  coall  and  candles  for  their  guards.  We  have 
meantime  complied,  but  as  we  have  little  or  no  coall  here  and 
the  fraughts  [freights]  being  so  high  it  would  be  a  very  great 
charge  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  fire  and  would  do 
more  than  exhaust  all  our  common  good.’ 

They  added  that  as  they  were  extremely  lucky  in  having 
Colonel  Dejean  to  command  there,  who  was  a  most 
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discreet  fine  gentleman,  they  would  not  like  to  refuse 
anything  incumbent  on  them.  The  Lord  Advocate 
replied,  after  a  leisurely  delay  of  a  few  months,  that  he 
knew  of  no  law  compelling  the  town  to  pay  these  charges  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  only  obliged  to  allow  the  common 
soldiers  the  use  of  their  kitchen  fire,  or  such  as  is  common 
to  their  servants,  and  the  officers,  if  they  demanded  it, 
were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  fire  as  the  landlord  or 
landlady  had  for  themselves,  but  if  either  officers  or  soldiers 
demanded  a  fire  in  a  separate  room  they  had  to  pay  for  it. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  relations  between  the 
military  and  civilians  should  be  considerably  strained 
while  Culloden  and  the  atrocities  which  followed  it  were 
still  memories  of  yesterday,  but  that  the  ill-feeling  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  is  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Regimental  Orders  of  the  20th  while  in  Banff  during  the 
summer  of  1751  : 


‘Notwithstanding  the  Orders  that  have  been  given  that 
the  Soldiers  should  not  concern  themselves  with  the  mobs  of 
any  place  they  happen  to  be  quarter’d  in,  the  Colonel  is  sur¬ 
priz’d  to  hear  [from  his  lieutenant-colonel,  no  doubt]  that 
several  of  the  men  had  the  Impudence  to  Insult  some  of  the 
Officers  of  Justice  and  to  beat  the  Executioner.  This  is  there¬ 
fore  ordering  all  the  Officers,  Serjeants  and  Corporals  of  the 
Regiment  to  Apprehend  every  Man  who  shall  hereafter  presume 
to  mix  in  Riots  of  this  kind,  otherwise  than  as  a  Spectator 
that  such  Offender  may  be  brought  to  tryal  and  severely 
punish  d.  The  Colonel  is  likewise  inform’d  that  some  Soldiers 
follow  d  the  women  after  they  were  releas’d  into  the  countrv 
and  joyn  d  with  the  Boys  and  Idle  Vagabonds  of  this  place 
to  treat  the  women  with  the  utmost  inhumanity  to  the  great 
Scandal  and  dishonour  of  the  Corps.  He  looks  upon  the 
behaviour  of  those  Soldiers  to  be  Infamous  in  all  Respects, 
and  Commands  that  for  the  future,  in  a  like  case,  the  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officers  take  the  shortest  method  they  can 
desire  and  the  most  effectual  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
proceedings.’  r 


On  this  particular  incident  neither  the  Town  Council 
®  Kirk  Session  records  of  Banff  throw  any  light. 
Officially,  of  course,  harmony  was  maintained,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  well  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
garrison.  The  worthy  Provost  in  1753  with  an  open- 
handed  gesture  of  liberality  gave  half  a  crown  to  the 
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soldiers  for  drink-money  when  they  were  making  the  road 
from  Banff  to  Boyndie,  but  like  the  canny  Scot  that  he 
was,  he  took  care  to  recover  his  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
from  the  town  in  September.  It  may  be  that  in  1751 
Wolfe  was  presented  with  the  Freedom  of  the  burgh  as 
was  then  customary,  but  the  complete  records  of  that 
year  have  not  been  kept ;  and,  in  any  ease,  it  was,  as  in 
1745-46,  merely  an  official  recognition  of  the  military 
supremacy  for  the  time  being.  There  were  no  illusions 
as  to  the  town’s  political  leanings.  For  half  a  century 
after  Wolfe  left  it,  Banff  was  occupied  by  King  George’s 
troops  while  it  nursed  in  secret  its  Jacobite  hopes. 


§3 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  among  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  of  the  ’45  was  James  Johnstone  (1719-1800  ?), 
afterwards  to  be  better  known  in  Europe  and  America 
by  his  French  title  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  and  by  his  sister 
Cecily’s  marriage  to  John,  afterwards  sixth  Lord  Rollo, 
claimed  the  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  an 
ardent  Jacobite  in  his  day,  as  his  brother-in-law.  He 
joined  Charles  Edward  at  Perth  in  September  1745  and 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray  and 
subsequently  assistant  aide  to  Prince  Charles.  Johnstone 
went  through  the  three  battles  of  the  campaign,  and  after 
Culloden  as  a  fugitive  rebel  made  for  Banff,  where  he 
hoped  his  brother-in-law  Rollo  would  provide  means  and 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  escape  overseas  from  that  port. 
He  was  no  longer  gaily  attired  in  imposing  Highland  garb 
but  disguised  in  the  ragged  dress  of  an  old  peasant,  ‘  in 
appearance  as  if  it  had  not  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
nor  since  it  had  cleaned  his  master’s  stables,  for  it  had  the 
smell  of  dung  to  be  felt  at  a  distance.’ 

From  this  point  we  may  allow  the  Chevalier  to  tell  his 
own  story.  His  ‘  Memoirs,’  written  in  French  probably 
between  1760  and  1770,  have  been  more  than  once  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  MS.  originally  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris,  but  later  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Fraser  Leslie  of  Powis,  the  great -grand -nephew  of  the 
Chevalier,  but  purchased  in  1820  by  Messrs.  Longman 
from  the  Chevalier  Watson,  secretary  to  Lord  George 
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Gordon  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Scots  College 
in  Paris,  repurchased  from  the  publishers  by  John  Leslie 
of  Powis,  Aberdeenshire,  great-grandson  of  Jean  Johnstone, 
the  Chevalier’s  younger  sister.  Here  is  the  woeful  but 
laughable  tale  of  his  adventures  in  Banff : 

‘  M.  the  Chevalier  Gordon  [Sir  William  Gordon  of  Park, 
third  baronet]  advised  me  to  go  and  sleep  in  his  house  at  Park. 
I  followed  his  advice  the  more  willingly  that,  his  house  not 
being  but  a  league  and  a  half  from  Banff,  I  was  approaching 
towards  having  an  interview  with  my  brother-in-law  Rollo, 
but  not  without  dread  that  some  of  the  detachments  they  had 
in  that  quarter  might  be  sent  to  search  for  and  apprehend  the 
Chevalier  Gordon,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  might  be  able  to  make  me  prisoner  at  his  place. 
I  found  Mrs.  Menzies,  his  cousin-german,  in  his  house — a  most 
amiable  lady,  full  of  spirit  and  good  sense  ;  and  I  had  passed 
some  time  very  agreeably  in  her  company  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Duff,  Provost  of  Banff,  a  house  the  most  respectable  and 
the  most  amiable  that  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life,  and  quitted 
their  charming  society  with  the  greatest  regret  possible  to 
rejoin  our  army  at  Inverness.  Madame  told  me  that  there 
were  in  the  town  of  Banff  four  hundred  men  of  the  English 
troops  ;  and  she  exhorted  me  strongly  not  to  expose  myself 
by  going  there.  But  as  an  interview  with  my  brother-in-law 
was  my  only  hope  of  being  able  to  save  myself  in  a  distant 
land,  I  determined  to  go  contrary  to  her  advice,  and  I  departed 
the  next  day  on  foot  from  the  house  of  the  Chevalier  Gordon, 
towards  nine  o’clock  at  night,  leaving  my  horse  there  till  my 
return.  I  met,  on  entering  the  town,  many  English  soldiers,  who 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  me,  which  gave  me  the  most  favour¬ 
able  augury  of  my  peasant’s  disguise,  for  my  clothes  were  so  bad 
the  poorest  beggar  would  have  blushed  to  have  carried  them 
on  his  back.  Then  my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  at  the  sight 
of  these  soldiers,  whom  I  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the  pains 
and  misery  which  I  began  to  feel ;  and  I  was  not  able  to  allow 
myself  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  them  but  with  rage  and  my  soul 
full  of  fury.  .  .  . 

‘  I  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Duff,  where  I  had  been 
so  agreeable  so  little  time  before.  He  was  secretly  a  partisan 
of  the  Prince,  but,  prudent  and  discreet,  he  did  not  declare 
his  way  of  thinking  but  to  his  friends.  He  was  the  most 
amiable  man  in  the  world,  endowed  with  all  the  good  qualities 
possible,  and  of  real  merit.  He  has  the  most  equable  character, 
pleasant,  gay,  enjoying  great  good  sense,  judgment,  spirit, 
and  discernment.  Mrs.  Duff,  his  spouse,  resembled  in  every 
respect  the  character  of  her  husband  ;  and  their  two  daughters, 
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of  whom  the  youngest  sister  was  a  dazzling  beauty,  were  exact 
copies  of  their  father  and  mother.  Everybody  in  the  house 
had  but  one  way  of  thinking,  and  it  was  the  most  delicious 
society  that  I  regretted  leaving  as  long  as  I  lived.  The  maid¬ 
servant  who  opened  the  door  for  me  did  not  recognise  me  on 
account  of  the  oddity  of  my  disguise.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
charged  with  a  letter  for  her  master,  to  be  delivered  into  his 
own  hands,  and  I  begged  her  to  inform  him  of  it.  Mr.  Duff 
descended,  and  at  first  did  not  recognise  me  more  than  his 
maid-servant ;  but,  having  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  a  torrent  of  tears  succeeded  his  surprise.  He  ex¬ 
horted  his  servant  strongly  to  be  faithful  in  guarding  the 
secret.  Mrs.  Duff  and  her  daughters  being  gone  to  bed,  he 
conducted  me  into  a  chamber,  and  sent,  upon  the  instant,  his 
servant  to  find  out  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  not  returned 
to  his  house,  and  all  the  inquiries  that  could  be  made  to  find 
him  were  fruitless.  My  sister  was  still  at  the  house  of  her 
father-in-law,  Lord  Rollo,  at  Duncraib,  as  it  was  not  long  that 
he  had  held  his  charge  at  Banff.  My  intention  not  being  to 
sleep  there  if  I  should  be  able  to  find  my  brother-in-law  im¬ 
mediately,  and  ascertain  if  I  could  hope  for  his  services  in  a 
moment  so  critical  for  me — the  neighbourhood  of  soldiers 
having  too  greatly  disturbed  me  to  be  able  to  be  tranquil, 
without  fear  at  every  instant  of  being  discovered — I  had 
resolved  to  leave  Banff  before  day,  to  return  to  the  Castle  of 
the  Chevalier  Gordon.  Mr.  Duff  retired  at  one  o’c’ock  in 
the  morning,  and  I  then  went  to  bed  without  being  able  to 
shut  my  eyes. 

‘  I  arose  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  appear,  and  resumed 
the  tatterdemalions.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fire  in  a  deep  reverie  and  plunged  in  an  abyss  of 
reflections,  which  my  situation  furnished  me  with  in  abundance, 
suddenly  the  maid-servant  entered  and  rushed  by  into  my 
apartment,  announcing  to  me  that  I  was  lost,  and  that  the 
courtyard  of  the  house  was  full  of  soldiers  to  seize  me.  Less 
than  that  sufficed  to  rouse  me  from  my  abstractions.  I  looked 
up  at  the  window  and  saw  actually  the  soldiers  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  as  the  servant  had  told  me.  Thus  convinced  ocularly 
of  my  misfortune,  I  returned  to  the  arm-chair  full  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  regarding  myself  as  a  man  who  should  shortly  end  his 
days.  I  conjectured  immediately  that  it  was  the  servant  who 
had  betrayed  me,  having  some  soldier  for  a  lover,  as  is  generally 
the  case.  There  remained  but  a  feeble  spark  of  hope  of  my 
being  able  to  make  my  way  through  the  soldiers,  with  one  of 
my  pistols  in  each  hand  ;  and  I  kept  my  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  rush  upon  the  soldiers 
as  a  lion  the  moment  I  saw  them  appear.  Miserable  resource  ! 
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in  which  I  had  but  little  confidence  to  rely  on  ;  but  this  was 
the  last  resort.  Having  passed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
these  violent  agitations,  at  last  the  door  of  my  chamber  flew 
open  and  I  rushed  with  precipitation  to  attack  them.  But 
what  a  surprise  !  In  place  of  the  soldiers,  I  espied  the  beautiful 
and  adorable  Miss  Duff,  the  younger  sister,  out  of  breath,  who 
came  as  a  guardian  angel  to  inform  me  not  to  be  any  longer 
disturbed ;  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  soldiers  who 
were  fighting  among  themselves ;  that  they  had  entered  the 
court  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  officers  ;  and  that  their 
quarrel  having  exploded  itself  in  a  few  fisticuffs,  they  had  left 
the  courtyard  together.  She  was  of  rare  beauty,  and  was  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  seized  her  in  my  arms, 
pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  gave  her  a  thousand  tender 
embraces  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  house  was  assembled  in  my  chamber  to  congratulate 
me  upon  my  deliverance — the  noise  of  the  soldiers  having 
made  every  one  rise,  and  it  was  scarcely  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Convinced  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  esteem  of 
all  this  amiable  family,  one  of  my  great  solicitudes  during  this 
adventure  was  that,  through  their  too  great  anxiety  for  me, 
some  one  of  them  might  be  apt  to  betray  me  innocently,  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Duff,  by  whom  I  was  reassured  from  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 

‘  My  brother-in-law  came  to  see  me  the  moment  after  this 
alarm.  He  made  me  all  the  protestations  possible  of  friend¬ 
ship  at  the  same  time  that  he  excused  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  contribute  by  any  means  to  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  embarking  for  a  foreign  land,  all  the  vessels  at  Banff  being 
strictly  inspected  before  their  departure  by  the  different  officers 
of  Government ;  and  he  advised  me  very  strongly  to  retire 
into  the  mountainous  districts  as  the  only  course  to  adopt. 
I  confess  that  I  was  indignant  at  him,  the  more  so  that  he  was 
under  obligations  to  me  without  number.  I  answered  that 
I  had  no  need  of  his  counsels,  but  his  services.  He  took 
himself  off,  after  having  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  me  as 
upon  nettles,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since,  or  had  any 
accounts  of  him.  He  knew  all  the  captains  of  merchant 
vessels  at  Banff,  so  that  if  he  had  been  willing  to  serve  me,  he 
could  have  certainly  found  some  one  of  the  number  who  could 
have  taken  me  into  his  vessel  disguised  as  a  sailor,  which  would 
have  saved  me  an  infinitude  of  pains  and  sufferings  the  most 
cruel,  which  I  endured  before  being  saved.  .  .  .’ 1 

After  many  vicissitudes  the  Chevalier  found  his  way 
to  London,  and  ultimately  escaped  to  the  Netherlands. 

1  Winchester’s  translation  of  the  Chevalier’s  Memoirs  is,  in  the  main, 
followed  here,  pp.  20-24,  vol.  ii.  2. 
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Later  he  entered  the  French  service  and  proceeded  to 
Canada.  He  had  left  Banff  far  behind  him  before  Wolfe 
came  to  it  in  1751,  but  in  1746  the  two  young  officers 
had  faced  each  other  on  the  battlefields  of  Falkirk  and 
Culloden.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  met  again 
until  thirteen  years  later — on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  out¬ 
side  Quebec  on  the  rainy  morning  of  September  13,  1759. 
Did  Wolfe  by  any  curious  chance  on  that  last  day  of  life 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  as  he  rode 
by  Montcalm’s  side  before  the  battle  ?  Our  hero  was  dead 
before  the  Scottish  soldier  of  fortune  saw  the  French 
general  receive  a  mortal  wound  later  in  the  day,  but  had 
he  survived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  final  victory,  perhaps 
he  would  have  understood  the  emotions  that  passed  over 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Scots  adventurer  who  had 
witnessed  in  his  lifetime  two  great  hopes  dashed  in  pieces 
to  the  ground — the  Jacobite  cause  in  Scotland  and  the 
French  Empire  in  Canada. 


§  4 

It  is  not  likely  that  Wolfe  ever  knew  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Johnstone’s  visit  to  Banff  as  a  fugitive  from  Culloden, 
but  the  commanding  officer  of  the  20th  was  never  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  political  sympathies  of  the  town  and 
district  in  which  he  was  now  stationed.  He  was  acutely 
observant  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants 
towards  himself  and  the  regiment  as  a  whole.  As  we  have 
already  indicated,  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  many  things — 
his  own  past  conduct,  his  future  prospects,  the  welfare 
of  his  friends  and  soldier  comrades  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
New  World,  possible  methods  of  conciliating  Jacobite 
sentiment  and  turning  the  warring  instincts  of  the  High¬ 
land  Scot  into  other  channels.  It  was  at  Banff,  indeed, 
that  he  first  evolved  the  idea  of  using  the  unruly  High¬ 
landers  in  the  American  campaigns,  which  Pitt  was  later 
to  adopt  to  such  good  purpose,  possibly  on  Wolfe’s  sug¬ 
gestion  either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  Wolfe  himself 
was  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  in  his  own 
operations  before  Quebec. 

After  his  disastrous  winter  in  London,  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  at  this  period 
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of  his  life,  and  if  he  wrote  to  Rickson  in  a  vein  of  severe 
criticism  of  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  east  we  may 
discount  something  of  it  as  due  to  ill-health  in  body  and 
soul.  It  is  to  Rickson,  at  that  time  stationed  at  the 
Acadian  frontier  post  of  Merliguest,  that  he  outlines  in  the 
letter  written  from  Banff  in  June  1751  the  original  idea 
of  employing  voluntary  and  independent  Highland  com¬ 
panies  in  Indian  warfare  and  outpost  duties  in  America. 
The  entire  paragraph  of  the  letter  may  be  quoted  because 
of  its  importance  and  to  show  how  the  conception  flashed 
on  his  mind  while  pursuing  other  thoughts.  He  is  dis¬ 
cussing  Rickson’s  duties  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  writes  : 

‘  Your’s  is  now  the  dirtiest  as  well  as  the  most  insignificant 
and  unpleasant  branch  of  military  operation ;  no  room  for 
courage  and  skill  to  exert  itself,  no  hopes  of  ending  it  by  a 
decisive  blow,  and  a  perpetual  danger  of  assassination  ;  these 
circumstances  discourage  the  firmest  minds.  Brave  men, 
when  they  see  the  least  room  for  conquest,  think  it  easy,  and 
generally  make  it  so  ;  but  they  grow  impatient  with  perpetual 
disadvantages.  I  think  Bartloo  1  is  a  loss ;  his  logger  head 
was  fit  enough  for  these  kinds  of  expeditions  and  would  save 
much  fatigue  to  better  men.  I  should  imagine  that  two  or 
three  independent  Highland  Companies  might  be  of  use ; 
they  are  hardy,  intrepid,  accustomed  to  a  rough  country,  and 
no  great  mischief  if  they  fall.  How  can  you  better  employ 
a  secret  enemy  than  by  making  his  end  conducive  to  the 
common  good  ?  If  this  sentiment  should  take  wind,  what 
an  execrable  and  bloody  being  should  I  be  considered,  here 
in  the  midst  of  Popery  and  Jacobitism,  surrounded  on  every 
side  as  I  am  with  this  Itchy  Race  !  ’ 2 

How  much  credit  can  be  claimed  on  Wolfe’s  behalf 
for  the  conception  of  using  independent  companies  of 
Highlanders  in  the  backwood  campaigns  of  America  must 
always  remain,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  a  subject 
of  controversy.  But  that  Pitt  half  a  dozen  years  later 

1  An  officer  of  the  British  Army  who  had  been  known  to  both  Wolfe 
and  Rickson  in  Flanders.  When  Cornwallis  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
assume  his  new  duties  as  Governor  he  brought  no  military  force  with  him, 
and  at  once  realising  the  necessity  for  such  in  founding  Halifax  he  raised 
two  companies  of  Rangers,  giving  to  Captain  Bartloo  or  Bartello  the 
command  of  one  and  ordering  him  and  his  fellow -commander,  a  New 
Englander,  to  Boston  to  recruit  for  this  new  corps.  Bartloo  and  his 
company  were  cut  up  by  the  Indians. 

2  ^5",.  distressingly  common  in  Scotland  among  all  classes  of  society. 

The  Sheriff  of  Moray  for  itch,  £6  9/-.  Scots  ’  is  an  item  in  a  doctor’s  bill  of 

the  eighteenth  century. 
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adopted  the  suggestion  and  entrusted  Wolfe  with  the 
command  of  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and  momentous 
military  operations  hitherto  carried  out  in  the  New  World, 
backed  by  the  Highland  recruits,  is  strong  deductive  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  giving  him  the  honour  of  being  its 
originator.  In  support  of  this  claim  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  probability  that  it  was  while  Wolfe  was 
stationed  at  Banff  and  Inverness  during  1751  that  he  won 
over  one  or  two  of  the  Highland  chiefs  to  the  idea  of 
fighting  beyond  the  seas  instead  of  in  their  native  glens. 

We  believe  that  at  least  one  instance  of  this  can 
be  given.  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier-General)  Simon 
Fraser,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  son  and  heir  of  the  traitor 
Lord  Lovat  of  the  ’45,  must  have  met  Wolfe  in  Inverness 
or  in  the  neighbouring  Highlands  during  the  winter  of 
1751-52,  and  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  notoriously 
disaffected  clan,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  may 
have  confided  his  ideas.  The  volatile  Lovat,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  eagerly  seize  such  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Governor,  but  also  to  advance 
his  own  interests ;  and  to  whom  could  he  turn  with 
better  hope  of  success  than  to  the  English  officer  who 
had  refused  to  murder  his  kinsman  on  Culloden  Moor  ? 
On  his  side  Wolfe  was  equally  anxious  to  conciliate  and 
make  friends  with  the  Jacobite  gentry.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  called  the  Master,  on  a  somewhat  uncritical  deduction, 
the  good  son  of  a  bad  father,  but  contemporary  Scottish 
writers  give  a  less  generous  interpretation  to  his  quick 
change  in  political  principles  and  loyalty.  The  truth  is, 
Lovat  was  like  his  father — one  who  sought  to  face  both 
ways.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  in  1746,  less  than 
a  year  older  than  Wolfe,  and  it  became  his  pose  after  the 
defeat  at  Culloden  that  he  was  forced  into  the  Rebellion 
against  his  better  judgments,  while  his  crafty  old  father 
pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  both  sides.  The  young 
man’s  kinsman,  Charles  Fraser,  younger  of  Inverallochy, 
led  such  of  the  Frasers  as  were  present  on  the  fateful  day 
of  Culloden,  and,  as  we  know,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
after  the  battle.  The  Master  was  in  Inverness  during  the 
battle,  hurriedly  gathering  more  men  of  the  Fraser  Clan, 
and  when  the  Jacobite  fugitives  from  the  battlefield  began 
to  pour  into  the  town,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  defending 
the  road  leading  into  the  burgh.  ‘  Fighting  !  ’  exclaimed 
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a  testy  old  Jacobite  of  the  town  as  he  saw  on  every  side 
evidence  of  irretrievable  defeat.  ‘  By  God,  Master,  you 
were  not  in  the  way  when  fighting  might  have  been  of 
service.  You  had  better  now  say  nothing  about  it  !  ’ 

For  his  share  in  the  Rebellion  young  Lovat  was  attainted 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  pardoned  in  1750  ;  consequently 
when  Wolfe  came  to  Inverness  the  following  year  the  Master 
was  eager  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  new  friends.  He 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  realise  that  Jacobitism  was 
no  longer  a  living  force,  but  his  family  home  and  ties  were 
unfortunately  fixed  in  the  midst  of  a  people  to  whom 
devotion  to  the  Stuarts  was  cemented  by  blood  and 
tradition.  His  drift  away  from  Jacobite  sentiment  had 
to  be  slow  and  unobtrusive.  In  1752  he  joined  the  Scottish 
Bar,  and  acted  as  Advocate-Depute  in  the  famous  Appin 
murder  trial,  in  which  a  central  figure  was  Alan  Breck 
Stuart,  immortalised  by  Stevenson  in  ‘  Kidnapped.’  In 
1757  Simon  Fraser  raised  the  78th  Regiment  or  Fraser’s 
Highlanders  for  the  Government,  recruiting  no  fewer 
than  800  men  on  his  father’s  forfeited  estate,  and  two  years 
later  served  as  its  colonel  under  Wolfe  and  before  Quebec. 
He  was  wounded  there  before  the  final  battle  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  but  apparently  not  seriously,  because  he  was 
under  arms  until  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  was 
ordered  by  Townshend  to  act  as  a  brigadier-general  the 
day  after  Wolfe’s  death.  The  Frasers — Lovat  and  Fraser 
of  Inv erallochy — the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch,  and  others 
gloriously  vindicated  at  Quebec  Wolfe’s  original  idea  of 
using  the  brave  fighting  men  of  the  Highlands  to  fight  the 
Empire’s  battles  beyond  the  seas,  and  although  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  disbanded  in  1763,  it  succeeded  in  making 
history  in  its  brief  record  of  service. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  bind  Wolfe 
and  Pitt  in  the  decision  to  employ  Highlanders  in  His 
Majesty’s  service  beyond  the  seas— the  soldier  as  the 
originator  and  inspirer  of  the  scheme  and  the  Prime  Minister 
as  the  statesman  who  could  give  effect  to  it — are  fairly 
strong.  No  sooner  was  the  Seven  Years’  War  with  France 
officially  opened  in  May  1756,  than  a  plan  for  conducting 
it  with  new  and  untried  troops  was  submitted  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  by  him  laid  before  Pitt,  when  that  statesman 
assumed  the  control  of  his  country’s  destinies  at  a  critical 
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juncture.  The  man  who  handed  the  paper  outlining  the 
proposal  to  Pitt  was  none  other  than  Lord  Bury,  Wolfe’s 
late  colonel  and  now  third  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Bury’s 
knowledge  of  Scotland  was  as  slight  and  superficial  as 
Wolfe  s  was  intimate  and  experienced,  although  it  is  in 
keeping  with  what  we  know  of  Bury’s  character  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  wished  to  receive  whatever  credit  might 
be  due  should  the  scheme  be  adopted  and  be  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  Briefly,  the  author  of  this  scheme  suggested  that 
two  battalions  of  1000  men  each  might  easily  be  recruited 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  for  service  in  America  if  land 
grants  were  offered  to  such  recruits  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Pitt  at  once  adopted  the  idea,  and  its  success  was  never 
m  doubt.  Simon  Fraser’s  Regiment  of  Frasers  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  raised  under  the  scheme,  and  when  Wolfe 
first  landed  in  America— at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
May  9,  1758 — he  informed  his  former  colonel,  Lord  George 
ackville,  that  Fraser’s  and  Brigadier  Lawrence’s 
Battalions  are  here,  and  both  in  good  condition.  The 
Highlanders  are  very  useful  serviceable  soldiers,  and 
commanded  by  the  most  manly  corps  of  officers  I  ever 
saw  ’ ;  and  three  months  later,  in  announcing  to  Sackville 
the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  he  tells  him  that  ‘  the  Highlanders 
have  behaved  with  distinction ;  their  company  of 
grenadiers  has  suffered,  3  of  the  officers  killed  and  the 
fourth  dangerously  wounded.’  The  oft-told  story  of  the 
landing  of  the  British  troops  from  ships’  boats  behind 
Louisbourg  in  the  face  of  heavy  French  fire  pictures  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  episodes  in  Wolfe’s  life.  When 
Brigadier  W  olfe  leapt  into  the  surf  and  scrambled  to  shore, 
unarmed,  with  only  a  cane  in  his  hand,  he  asked  who  were 
the  first  to  land.  Two  Highlanders  were  pointed  out  to 
him.  Good  fellows  !  ’  he  cried,  and  going  up  to  them 
presented  each  with  a  guinea. 

In  1766,  in  a  memorable  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Home  Government’s  difficulties  with  the  American  Colonies, 
Pitt  reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  debt  they  owed  to 
his  Highland  policy :  ‘  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,’  said  the  great  statesman  and  patriot; 

‘  it  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  Minister  who  looked 
for  it  and  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  North.  I  called 
it  forth  and  drew  into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid 
race  of  men,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a 
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prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh 
to  have  overturned  the  State  in  the  war  before  the  last. 
These  men  in  the  last  war  were  brought  to  combat  on  your 
side ;  they  served  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with 
valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every  part  of  the  world.’ 

§5 

Regimental  discipline  continued  to  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  sentries  were  forbidden  to  sing  or  whistle,  or  make 
any  sort  of  noise  upon  their  posts  by  talking  loud  to  one 
another  or  otherwise,  and  particularly  in  the  night,  and 
the  patrols  and  relief  were  ordered  to  march  silently  through 
the  streets  of  Banff. 

Frequent  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  gambling 
instinct  in  the  rank  and  file  while  the  regiment  was  in 
Scotland,  but  not  with  any  great  success.  The  sentries 
were  ordered  more  than  once  not  to  suffer  gaming  near 
their  posts,  and  the  sergeants  and  corporals  were  required 
to  visit  and  examine  such  houses  and  places  of  resort  as 
were  most  to  be  suspected  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
that  they  might  judge  convenient,  and  to  look  through 
the  quarters  of  those  soldiers  whom  they  believed  to  be 
addicted  to  play.  The  evil  still  persisted,  how'ever,  and 
other  methods  were  tried.  The  lieutenant-colonel  offered 
the  reward  of  ‘  a  crown  to  any  soldier  who  will  discover 
any  of  those  leading  gamesters,  so  as  to  convict  him,  and 
he  shall  think  himself  particularly  oblig’d  to  such  soldier.’ 
Whether  the  crown  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  any 
informer  we  do  not  know. 

What  must  appear  to  modern  notions  of  justice  and 
humanity  a  harsh  and  brutal  sentence  was  passed  by  a 
court-martial  of  the  regiment  while  stationed  at  Banff 
on  one  Rigby,  a  grenadier  of  the  20th.  Those  courts- 
martial,  by  the  way,  were  imposing  and  impressive 
assemblies  ;  each  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  in  his  red 
uniform  with  his  sash  on,  and — so  we  learn  from  the 
lieutenant-colonel’s  Orders— ‘  the  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men  who  compose  such  Courts  cannot  be  too  exact  and 
circumstantial  in  their  enquiries  that  the  Sentence  may 
be  given  upon  sure  grounds  and  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  Justice.’  Anyhow,  the  crime  of  Rigby  was  judged  to 
be  of  so  pernicious  a  nature  that  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
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court  to  receive  six  hundred  lashes.  Could  he  have  sur¬ 
vived  them  ?  Fortunately  such  a  question  was  never 
put  to  the  test,  for  Wolfe’s  humanity  saved  the  wretched 
man.  The  lieutenant-colonel’s  apology  for  his  leniency  is 
given  in  his  Orders,  which  also  convey  a  hint  of  the  nature 
of  Rigby’s  crime. 

‘  His  youth  and  former  good  behaviour,’  we  read,  ‘  are  the 
only  considerations  that  could  induce  the  Lieu*-  Colonel  to 
pardon  him,  but  if  hereafter  any  Serjeant  is  known  to  receive 
a  Bribe  from  a  Highlander  or  from  any  person  whatever  found 
or  known  to  transgress  the  Laws  and  does  not  seize  the  person 
or  report  such  transgression,  he,  the  non-commission’d  officer, 
guilty  of  so  heinous  a  crime  will  be  instantly  broke  and 
severely  punish’d,  and  if  any  private  Soldier  takes  money,  or 
a  reward  of  any  kind,  that  may  lead  him  to  betray  his  trust, 
such  soldier  will  be  whip’d  without  mercy.  And  if  any 
Serjeant  or  Corporal  upon  a  patroling  Duty  in  the  Highlands, 
or  commanding  a  detachment  at  a  fix’d  Post,  shall  make  a 
false  Report  of  any  sort,  either  to  the  Officer  from  whom  he  is 
detach’d  or  to  the  Commander  of  the  Regiment,  a  Non- 
Commission’d  Officer  so  offending  will  certainly  be  broke.’ 

There  it  is — the  20th  was  in  enemy  country,  and  one  of 
its  number  had  been  corrupted  by  Jacobite  money. 

The  necessity  of  finding  good  men  suitable  for  non¬ 
commissioned  rank  in  such  circumstances  and  surroundings 
must  have  been  always  present  in  the  mind  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  an  illuminating  Order  on  this  very 
point  was  issued  at  Banff : 

‘  The  Lieu*-  Colonel  desires  that  the  Captains  and  Officers 
commanding  Companies  will  always  endeavour  to  find  out 
and  distinguish  the  Men  who  have  the  best  Capacities  and  are 
most  diligent  and  obedient  that  the  Regiment  may  be  supplied 
with  able  Serjeants  and  Corporals,  and  every  Officer  who  is 
Detach’d  from  the  Regt.  is  to  take  particular  Notice  of  the 
men  that  are  most  Vigilant  and  Active  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  and  best  acquainted  with  all  the  Branches  of  it, 
that  such  men  may  be  promoted.  The  Officers  at  their  Return 
are  to  Report  the  names  of  those  that  they  think  Superior  to 
the  Rest  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment.  By 
this  means  the  Corps  will  be  furnish’d  constantly  with  good 
Non  Commission’d  Officers,  upon  which  the  discipline  of  it 
does  in  a  great  measure  depend.’ 
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The  love-crossed  Wolfe  had  now  reached  definite  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  place  of  women  in  the  regiment,  and  the 
following  Order  was  issued  at  Banff :  ‘  The  Officers  are 
desir’d  to  discourage  Matrimony  amongst  the  men  as 
much  as  possible.  The  Service  suffers  by  the  multitude 
of  Women  already  in  the  Regiment.’  The  marriage 
registers  of  Banff  of  about  this  time  bear  witness  to  the 
attractions  the  ‘  redcoats  ’  had  for  the  women  of  the 
town,  and  more  than  half  a  dozen  soldiers  found  brides 
there  in  1751.  Under  date  July  20,  1751,  this  record 
appears  :  ‘  Robert  Willers,  private  soldier  in  the  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot  commanded  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Bury,  and  in  Lieut.  Colonel  James  Wolf’s  Company,  and 
Elizabeth  Stephen,  born  in  the  parish  of  Fordon,  in 
Mearns,  and  last  from  Montrose.’  When  the  20th  moved 
to  Inverness  a  few  months  later  the  commanding  officer 
felt  constrained  to  issue  another  warning  in  a  sharper 
tone,  this  time  directly  to  the  men  : 

‘  The  Lieffi-Colonel  is  inform’d  that  several  soldiers  have 
been  married  in  this  town  in  a  Clandestine  and  illegal  manner. 
This  practice  is  contrary  to  all  Order  and  Discipline  and  deserves 
an  exemplary  Punishment  as  well  from  the  Civil  Magistrates 
as  from  the  Military.  The  first  Soldier  who  shall  disobey  the 
repeated  orders  that  have  been  given  upon  this  Subject  and 
shall  presume  to  Marry  in  this  Infamous  manner  and  without 
his  Officer’s  knowledge  must  expect  to  be  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmost  Rigour.  The  Lieffi-Colonel  further  Recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Soldiers  not  to  Marry  at  all ;  the  long  March  and 
Embarkation  that  will  soon  follow  must  convince  them  that 
many  Women  in  the  Regiment  are  very  inconvenient,  especially 
as  some  of  them  are  not  so  industrious  nor  so  useful  to  their 
Husbands  as  a  Soldier’s  Wife  ought  to  be.’ 


§  6 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  in  the  modern  town  of  Banff 
any  particular  place  associated  with  Wolfe.  The  county 
burgh  still  retains  something  of  its  old-world  flavour, 
but  the  buildings  assigned  to  military  use  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  disappeared  long  ago.  The 
guardhouse  of  Wolfe’s  day  was  used  for  not  more  than 
eleven  years,  and  various  indications  lead  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  a  temporary  building  of  small  size  and 
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slim  construction.  Its  site  is  approximately  known.  On 
August  4,  1746,  four  months  after  Culloden,  the  Town 
Council  of  Banff  resolved  to  build  ‘  a  guardhouse  for  the 
military  upon  the  west  wall  of  Lord  Banff’s  old  house  near 
to  the  Cross,  as  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  such  a  house.’ 
The  west  wall  of  this  house  facing  the  street  had  become 
so  ruinous  that  it  was  hazardous  to  pass  by  it,  ‘  there 
being  a  great  many  loose  stones  ready  to  fall,  and  a  young 
girl  was  lately  almost  crushed  to  pieces.’  Lord  Banff 
declined  to  take  down  the  wall,  and  the  Town  Council 
thereupon  ordered  workmen  to  pull  down  about  seven 
feet  of  it  and  pin  and  level  it  with  stone  and  lime  on  the 
top,  all  to  be  done  at  his  lordship’s  expense.  On  this 
decayed  site  a  guardhouse  and  sentry  boxes  were  erected 
in  1746,  the  town  supplying  therefor  ‘  100  bolls  lime  at 
5s.  6d.,  128  loads  clay  at  8 d.,  5,000  slates  for  the  Oyus, 
£10,  &c.  The  masons  for  their  work  and  drink  received 
£32  8/-,  the  barrowmen  £21  12/-,  &c.’  Such  was  the  guard¬ 
house  Wolfe  knew — the  centre  of  the  regiment’s  authority 
in  Banff.  It  was  removed  in  1757,  and  another  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £14  16s.  Id. 

Where  did  Wolfe  live  while  in  Banff  ?  Perhaps  in 
the  new  Black  Bull  Inn,  then  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  chief  hostelry  of  the  town.  It  was 
a  long,  low  two-storey  slated  house,  and  was  pulled  down 
in  1845  by  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  make  way  for  his  more 
pretentious  Hotel  Buildings.  In  the  Black  Bull  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  his  faithful  shadow  Boswell  spent  an  August 
night  in  1775,  and  the  worthy  doctor  had  a  great  deal  to 
complain  about ;  the  window  of  his  bedroom  would  not 
open  without  an  impatient  struggle.  Johnson’s  desire 
for  fresh  air  indicates  that  he  enjoyed  a  higher  temperature 
in  Banff  than  Wolfe  experienced  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
simply  the  doctor’s  irritation  at  the  lack  of  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  and  all  things  Scottish.  Even  Boswell  found  the  inn 
indifferent,  and  both  travellers  left  it  early  and  break¬ 
fasted  next  day  at  Cullen. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A  THREE  WEEKS’  ‘  CURE  ’  AT  PETERHEAD 

§1 

Ill-health  continued  to  shadow  Wolfe’s  footsteps  and  to 
sap  his  energy,  even  if  it  did  not  affect  his  spirits  ;  and 
after  three  months  in  Banff  he  went  to  Peterhead  early  in 
July  1751  to  undergo  a  ‘  cure.’  The  mineral  springs  of  that 
remote  Aberdeenshire  fishing  port  were  becoming  famous 
by  this  time,  and  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  day  to  take  ‘  the  waters  ’  at  Peterhead 
in  midsummer,  while  humbler  folk  betook  themselves  to 
the  waals  o’  Macduff  ’  in  like  pursuit  of  better  health. 

The  springs  of  Peterhead  had  been  known  for  over  a 
century  before  Wolfe  came  to  sip  them.  Four  years 
after  the  virtues  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Tunbridge  in 
Kent  had  been  proclaimed  to  a  larger  world  than  that  of 
their  immediate  locality,  a  certain  Mr.  Andrew  More,  a 
native  of  Peterhead,  ‘  student  in  medicine,’  and  ‘  an 
ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman,’  afterwards  a  professor 
of  Physic  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  published  in 
Edinburgh  a  thin  12mo  volume  under  the  title  of  ‘  Pridax 
Petreia  :  or  the  discovering  of  St.  Peter’s  well  at  Peter¬ 
head  in  Scotland  .  .  .  shewing  the  admirable  virtues 
thereof  against  many  deplorable  diseases,’  no  doubt  being 
inspired  thereto  by  the  fame  which  Tunbridge  Wells  had 
so  rapidly  acquired.  The  most  widely  known  and  most 
frequented  of  the  Peterhead  springs  was  the  Wine  Well  at 
the  foot  of  Wine  Well  (now  Jamaica)  Street,  overlooking 
what  is  now  the  entrance  to  the  South  Harbour,  and  about 
ten  feet  above  high-water  mark  ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  and  resorted  to  as  early  as  1592.  It  was 
so  named  because  of  its  effervescent  characteristics  and 
its  exhilarating  effect  on  the  drinkers  of  it,  and  the  older 
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name  of  St.  Peter’s  Well  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 
As  if  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  springs  were  not  enough, 
the  ‘  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman  ’  held  out  other 
attractions  to  the  frequenters  of  spas  as  additional  reasons 
for  choosing  Peterhead  for  preference.  ‘  The  Petrean 
fields,’  he  says,  ‘  are  as  the  Elysian  ’  for  the  purpose  of 
golfing,  howling,  and  such-like  exercises.  Of  an  after¬ 
noon  those  who  come  to  the  spa  are  promised  that  they 
can  ‘  begile  the  time  with  reading,  talking,  dancing, 
singing,  dicing,  carding.’  These,  be  it  understood,  were 
the  good  old  days  of  Charles  I’s  reign,  before  the  Puritan 
ascendancy. 

The  good  work  of  advertising  Peterhead  as  a  spa  was 
carried  on  by  an  anonymous  writer,  reputed  to  be,  but  on 
doubtful  authority,  the  Lady  Anne  Drummond,  Countess 
of  Erroll.  If  she  were  the  author  she  would  write  from 
her  neighbouring  seat  of  Slains  Castle  about  the  time  of 
More’s  death  in  1680.  ‘  The  cures  wrought  at  this  well,’ 

says  the  Countess,  ‘  are  very  remarkable  and  many,  so 
that  I  think  it  fit  the  magistrates  of  the  town  should  be 
required  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  cures 
done  by  it,  and  that  under  their  town-clerks  hand,  and  to 
keep  a  register  of  them.’  Forty  years  later  Alexander 
Hepburn,  the  non-juring  Jacobite  parson  of  St.  Fergus 
and  Peterhead,  describes  ‘  the  physick  well  of  Peterhead  ’ 
as  running  on  vitriol.  4  The  water  of  it  is  light  and  pur¬ 
gative,  and  is  used  against  several  distempers  of  the 
stomach,  scurvy,  stone,  gravel,  and  some  other  diseases  ’ 
(Macfarlane,  i.  45).  In  1732  the  non-juring  priest  who 
wrote  4  A  View  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen  ’  tells  us  that 
4  the  town  is  much  resorted  to  in  July  and  August,  because 
the  famous  well  here  is  then  in  its  strength  .  .  .  ;  and, 
because  the  waters  of  it  run  on  iron  and  vitriol,  is  reckoned 
to  have  all  the  virtues  of  steel.  But  ’tis  thought  most 
specific  for  the  gravel.’  For  the  encouragement  of  visitors 
the  writer  adds  that  4  the  people  are  sober  and  courteous, 
and  agree  well  among  themselves,  which  is  now  become 
a  rare  character.  The  Arbuthnots  are  the  most  thriving 
race.’ 

By  the  time  Wolfe  arrived  in  Peterhead  the  reputation 
of  the  Wine  Well  was  firmly  established  in  the  popular 
mind,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  water  never  had  unqualified  support  from 
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medical  authority.  But  it  was  an  age  of  self-confident 
quackery,  of  amazing  empiricism  among  practitioners,  of 
the  use  of  preposterous  methods,  of  ignorance  of  all  rational 
remedies  and  an  entire  and  deplorable  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Probably  the  pure  sea  air  of  Peterhead, 
where  even  in  the  height  of  summer  winds  blow  cool  and 
refreshing,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  cure  the 
‘  vapours  ’  and  other  maladies  of  the  idle  rich  and 
counteracted  any  evil  effects  likely  to  accrue  from  any 
excess  of  drinking  ‘  the  waters.’  Long  after  Wolfe’s  day 
— until,  indeed,  society  found  another  resort  or  another 
hobby  and  the  Peterhead  springs  were  choked  by  the  rapid 
development  of  buildings  along  the  sea-front  and  the  air 
of  the  town  was  polluted  by  the  boiling  of  whale  oil  from 
the  stinking  holds  of  Greenland  whalers — fashion  flocked 
to  the  rock-girt  burgh,  and  those  who  came  regularly  sang 
its  praises  and  encouraged  others  to  come,  while  local 
doctors  proclaimed  aloud  the  wonderful  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  mineral-tinctured  water.  The  last  great 
protagonists  of  the  now  neglected  spa  were  Beattie,  the 
Aberdeen  professor  and  poet,  famous  in  his  dav  as  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Minstrel,’  and  the  Reverend  William 
Laing,  M.D.,  minister  of  the  conforming  English  Episcopal 
Chapel  of  Peterhead  ;  and  both  were  dead  before  Waterloo. 
Laing’s  ‘  Account  of  Peterhead,  its  Mineral  Well,  Air  and 
Neighbourhood,’  published  in  1793,  sought  to  keep  alive 
a  rapidly  waning  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  springs,  and 
his  experiments  and  ‘  cures  ’ — experiments  given  to  prove 
what  he  wishes  to  find— display  in  the  author  a  capacity 
or  deductive  reasoning  worthy  of  his  ecclesiastical  calling 
fostered  by  if-  His  analysis  of  the  Wine 
Well  taken  in  1792  cannot  be  accepted  as  accurate,  any 
more  than  his  statement  that  ‘  neither  Pyrmont  nor  Spa, 
those  celebrated  foreign  waters,  is  equal  to  the  Peterhead 
water  in  the  quantity  of  iron.’  His  experimental  results 
have  been  called  sharply  in  question  by  later  analysts; 
and  Laing  s  right  to  speak  for  the  medical  profession 
even  of  his  own  time  is  challenged  by  the  fact  that  his  M.D. 
degree  was  an  honorary  one  given  by  Aberdeen  University 
m  1782  on  the  representation  of  his  good  friend  Professor 
Beattie.  We  stress  such  points,  for  they  go  far  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  ‘  cure  ’  which  the  delicate  James  Wolfe 
was  fated  to  undergo  in  1751.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
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solitary  victim  of  the  medical  quackery  of  his  day,  but 
quite  sincerely  the  fashionable  society  of  water  drinkers 
believed  that  the  benefits  they  received  from  Peterhead 
air  and  exercise  were  really  to  be  attributed  to  their  strict 
observance  of  doctors’  orders  and  regular  attendance  at 
the  well. 


§2 

In  Colonel  Dejean’s  day  in  Banff  his  regiment  was 
scattered  in  companies  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country, 
from  Peterhead  in  the  extreme  east  to  Fochabers  on  Spey- 
side  in  the  west.  In  1751  conditions  were  different ;  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Lowland  districts  was  no  longer  a  cause 
of  anxiety ;  more  troops  were  available  for  patrolling 
and  garrisoning  the  disaffected  regions,  and  no  such 
dispersion  of  forces  was  required  to  be  made  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  20th,  whose  detachments  were 
mainly  to  be  found  in  Highland  posts  in  the  interior. 
Hence  it  is  unlikely  that  any  military  duty  called  Wolfe 
to  Peterhead,  and  he  and  his  servant  rode  alone  to  the 
east.  It  was  a  long  and  monotonous  ride  of  over  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Banff  to  Peterhead,  for  the  most  part  over 
a  rough  and  bare  countryside,  and  not  until  the  Ugie 
valley  and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer  came  into  view 
less  than  a  dozen  miles  from  Peterhead  would  there  be 
anything  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  passing  horsemen. 
At  Old  Deer  Wolfe  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ‘  sullen 
Whig  minister,’  Forbes  of  Pitneycalder  (Pitnacalder — 
modern),  who  had  been  chaplain  of  a  Hanoverian  regiment 
at  Culloden  ;  a  few  miles  farther  on  at  Longside  he  may 
have  met  the  Jacobite  Episcopal  parson,  Skinner  of 
‘  Tullochgorum  ’  fame,  between  whom  and  ‘  Pitney  ’  of  Old 
Deer  there  was  little  love  lost.  The  young  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  following  the  road  to  be  traversed  later  in  the 
century  by  Johnson  and  Boswell  and  Burns. 

With  his  usual  ill-luck,  bad  weather  pursued  him  even 
in  midsummer.  In  a  letter  written  from  Peterhead  to  his 
father  and  dated  July  29,  1751,  Wolfe  informs  him  that 
‘  The  weather  is  sometimes  as  cold  as  it  is  in  England  in 
the  month  of  November  :  I  could  not  have  imagined  that 
the  climate  in  any  part  of  this  island  could  be  so  severe ; 
this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  Scotland.’ 
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If  the  weather  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  far  less  was 
the  ‘  cure.’  He  tells  his  parents  what  befell  him  when  he 
sought  relief  for  his  bladder  trouble.  ‘  The  mineral  water 
here,’  he  writes  to  his  father  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
‘  is  famous  for  the  cure  of  gravel.  I  can  attest  its  virtue, 
as  I  have  found  great  relief  from  it ;  I  can’t  say  it  agrees 
with  me  in  other  respects  as  well.’  On  his  return  to  Banff 
he  writes  to  his  mother  in  the  same  strain,  with  further 
particulars  for  her  anxious  maternal  consideration. 

‘  Dear  Madam,’  he  says,  ‘  I  came  back  from  Peterhead 
much  better  satisfied  with  the  entertainment  I  found  there 
than  with  the  famous  mineral  water.  I  drank  it  for  near  three 
weeks  with  some  success  as  to  the  principal  complaint,  but 
soon  found  it  affected  me  very  violently  in  the  lungs  and 
stomach,  and  left  me  a  fixed  pain  in  my  breast  that  alarmed 
me  a  little,  but  it  begins  now  [August  12]  to  weaken  and  wear 
away.  I  consulted  a  physician  of  reputed  knowledge,  who 
advises  soap,  a  certain  sort  of  diet  and  moderate  exercise  ; 
to  all  which  I  can  easily  conform,  and  much  more  than  this 
if  required,  rather  than  endure  pain  ;  my  temper  of  mind  is 
not  fashioned  for  much  suffering ;  patience  is  not  the  leading 
virtue  there.  ...  I  know  you  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  cure  of  a  bad  disease,  and  perhaps  I 
may  put  it  in  your  power.  Honey  is  recommended  to  me — 
if  you  get  any  from  Minorca,  and  can  send  such  a  jar  as  I 
devoured  in  London,  it  will  be  doing  a  humane  and  benevolent 
act-  •  •  •  That  I  may  not  fall  away  with  spare  diet  and 
diminish  to  a  very  skeleton,  I  propose  to  nourish  myself  with 
chocolate  and  milk,  and  therefore  desire  6  or  8  pounds  may  be 
sent  from  London  for  that  purpose.’ 

The  jar  of  honey  was  sent,  for  he  used  it  throughout  the 
winter  he  was  stationed  at  Inverness. 


§3 

The  Peterhead  of  Wolfe’s  day  was  an  unassuming 
fishing  and  shipping  community  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  although  during  the  short  summer 
months  of  each  year  its  population  was  substantially 
increased  by  the  influx  of  visitors.  The  town  had  not  yet 
risen  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  exploiting  the  stranger  within  its  gates. 
It  was  not  yet  a  health  resort  in  any  modern  sense.  There 
were  no  pump  rooms,  no  baths,  no  assembly  hall.  There 
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were  no  hotels,  and  newcomers  found  lodging  with  those 
families  in  the  town  who  were  glad  to  receive  summer 
visitors  in  order  to  eke  out  their  genteel  existence.  In 
Peterhead  as  in  Banff  there  were  decayed  gentlefolk 
whose  fortunes  had  been  shattered  by  the  civil  war  of 
1745-46  and  to  whom  all  time  stopped  at  Culloden.  They 
lived  with  their  memories,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
newer  Scotland  of  bustling  trade  and  wider  interests. 

It  was  with  such  a  gentlewoman  that  Wolfe  lodged 
while  in  Peterhead.  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  his 
landlady  was  the  widowed  Mrs.  Andrew  Arbuthnot,  but 
various  indications  appear  to  confirm  the  supposition. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  leading 
family  of  the  town,  the  Arbuthnots,  who  for  the  space  of 
several  generations  were  baron  bailies  of  Peterhead,  for 
many  years  factors  of  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal,  distantly 
related  to  them,  and,  like  them,  staunch  Jacobites  and 
‘  out  ’  in  ’15  and  again  in  ’45.  They  gave  to  the  service 
of  their  country  here  and  abroad  a  distinguished  succession 
of  noteworthy  men — bishops,  statesmen,  provosts,  soldiers, 
civil  servants,  physicians,  patrons  of  art  and  literature. 
Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Queen  Anne’s  Jacobite  doctor  and 
the  originator  of  the  term  ‘  John  Bull  ’  as  a  synonym  for 
the  average  Englishman,  was  of  this  widely  dispersed 
family,  and  many  another  man  of  note  can  trace  his 
ancestry  from  this  stock. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Arbuthnot  on  her  side  had  lineage  of 
which  she  was  proud.  She  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Hepburn,  Episcopal  non-juring  minis¬ 
ter  of  St.  Fergus,  whose  account  of  the  ‘  physick  well  of 
Peterhead  ’  we  have  already  quoted.  He  was  the  last 
domestic  chaplain  of  the  Keiths  of  Inverugie  and  tutor  of 
the  afterwards  famous  Field-Marshal  Keith,  Frederick  the 
Great’s  brilliant  general,  and  of  the  last  Earl  Marischal. 
He  had  ‘  intruded  ’  himself  at  St.  Fergus  in  1696,  where 
he  retained  a  precarious  foothold  until  1718,  and  in  the 
T5  he  had  proclaimed  the  Old  Pretender  at  Peterhead  and 
prayed  for  him  in  the  Parish  Church  on  the  last  Sunday 

of  1715.  . 

When  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Anne  married  at 
Peterhead  on  January  20,  1737,  Andrew  Arbuthnot,  ship¬ 
master  and  shipowner.  The  sailing  ship  which  he  com¬ 
manded  traded  from  Peterhead  to  America,  and  his 
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married  life  was  tragically  brief.  Captain  Andrew 
Arbuthnot  died  of  fever  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina, 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  leaving  behind  him 
a  widow  and  an  only  child,  Alexander,  born  on  October  31, 
1739,  and  baptised  the  following  day  at  Peterhead. 
Misfortunes  do  not  come  singly,  and  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying  the  bereaved  lady  was  to  know  the  bitterness. 
Her  late  husband’s  ship,  which  was  now  all  her 
fortune  for  the  years  which  lay  ahead,  was  brought  safely 
home  to  the  Bay  of  Peterhead  by  the  faithful  mate,  but 
when  he  went  ashore  to  report  his  arrival  and  tell 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  of  her  husband’s  death,  a  sudden  storm 
arose  which  drove  the  ship  on  the  rocks  wdthin  sight  of 
harbour  and  wrecked  her  beyond  recovery.  Thus  the 
widow  and  her  infant  son,  losing  husband,  father  and 
fortune  on  the  same  day  as  it  were,  were  henceforth 
obliged  to  live  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  needed  all  their  time  to  look  after 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  she  was  glad  enough  to 
receive  visitors  in  her  cottage.  When  Wolfe  came  to 
Peterhead  the  tragedy  of  her  loss  was  a  story  more  than 
ten  years  old,  and  Alexander  was  a  young  lad  of  nearly 
twelve,  looking  forward  to  entering  Marischal  College  in 
Aberdeen.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  recognised 
gentlewomen  of  the  town,  and  because  of  her  connections 
was  received  everywhere.  Her  distinguished  lodger,  the 
English  officer,  entered  the  ‘  best  society.’ 

Little  wonder  that  Wolfe,  always  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  feminine  society,  found  Peterhead  an  agree¬ 
able  place,  bad  weather  and  ill-health  notwithstanding. 

‘  I  should  tell  you,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Banff  on 
August  12,  1751,  describing  his  experiences  at  Peterhead, 

‘  how  well  I  have  been  diverted  and  how  much  I  have 
been  obliged  to  your  sex  for  many  cheerful  hours  ;  in 
general,  there  were  women  of  good  understanding,  others 
of  great  vivacity  and  others  very  handsome  ;  so  that  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  such  variety  to  choose 
out  of ;  and  for  my  part,  I  always  think  a  pretty  maid 
either  has  all  the  other  beauties  or  does  not  want  them.’ 

He  threw  himself  into  the  life  of  the  gay  little  town 
with  boyish  zest — Banff  and  regimental  worries  were 
thirty-five  miles  distant.  Cards  he  was  not  particularly 
fond  of,  although  he  thought  them  reasonable  and  very 
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innocent  instruments  of  diversion,  ‘  and  I  am  always  sorry 
when  I  suffer  myself  to  censure  an  entertainment  that  is 
quite  harmless,  purely  because  it  is  not  to  my  taste’;1 
but  he  played  chess  at  Peterhead  and  was  so  shamefully 
beaten — to  use  his  own  description  of  the  game — by  a 
Scotch  laird  that  it  put  him  out  of  conceit  of  his  own  play 
for  months. 


§4 

To  the  impressionable  young  boy  of  the  household  the 
gallant  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  Regiment  must  have 
been  a  hero,  and  following  Wolfe’s  example  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  soon  discarded  learning  for  the  active  life  of 
a  soldier.  After  two  winters  or  so  at  Marischal  College, 
to  which  he  had  gone  by  the  aid  of  a  bursary,  he  joined 
the  Army,  and,  according  to  well-established  tradition  in 
the  Arbuthnot  family,  acted  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Wolfe 
before  Quebec  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Three  years  later  the  young  lieutenant  was  dead.  In  1762 
yellow  fever  carried  him  off  in  the  West  Indies,  probably 
during  the  operations  under  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Wolfe’s 
old  colonel,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Havana  ;  and 
the  poet  Beattie,  writing  to  his  friend  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Fisheries  and 
Manufactures  in  Edinburgh,  on  March  5,  1763,  says  : 
‘  it  gives  me  the  deepest  concern  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
your  cousin,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ’s  son.’  2 

We  are  told  that  under  this  fresh  blow  of  fate 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  faith  wavered,  and  she  was  led  away  by 
the  sceptical  writings  of  the  day.  But  she  was  brought 
back  to  her  early  religious  beliefs  by  reading  Joseph 
Butler’s  ‘  Analogy  of  Religion,’  then  a  comparatively  new 
book  which  had  considerable  vogue  in  her  day  and  which, 
next  to  the  Bible,  became  her  most  valued  volume  and 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Exeter,  December  5,  1754. 

2  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  sale  of  furniture,  pictures,  etc.,  in  the 
principal  Arbuthnot  residence  now  left  standing  in  Peterhead,  at  the  foot 
of  Broad  Street,  and  the  writer  was  anxious  to  know  if  any  link  with 
Wolfe  had  been  preserved.  He  secured,  through  the  agency  of  a  friend 
in  that  town,  a  framed  contemporary  woodcut  of  Major-General  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  reproduced  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Harvey 
Smith,  which  may  quite  easily  have  been  the  original  property  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Arbuthnot. 
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favourite  study.  When  her  son  grew  up  and  entered 
Marischal  College,  she  came  to  live  with  him  in  Aberdeen 
while  he  was  attending  classes,  and  in  this  way  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gregory,  the  poet  Beattie,  and  others 
of  the  literary  circle  of  Aberdeen,  by  all  of  whom  she  was 
much  esteemed.  When  her  boy  left  college  to  enter  the 
Army  she  returned  to  Peterhead,  never  again  in  the 
course  of  her  long  life  to  leave  it.  She  could  not  well  do  so 
without  counting  the  grievous  cost  penny  by  penny,  for 
she  never  made  by  her  own  exertions  more  than  £10  per 
year.  Yet  on  this  meagre  sum  she  maintained  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  position  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  of  her  frugal 
hospitality  of  a  ‘  dish  of  tea,’  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the 
Countess  of  Erroll,  Beattie  and  his  consumptive  son,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Laing,  and  many  more  were  proud  to  partake. 
Beattie  became  what  she  herself  describes  as  her  ‘  good 
genius.’  He  lodged  with  her  for  many  years  in  her  small 
house  in  or  near  Port  Henry  Lane,  when  he  came  to  take 
‘  the  waters  ’  at  Peterhead  every  summer.  Through  his 
kindly  interest  and  influence  she  was  very  tactfully  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  accept,  in  1784,  a  small  annuity  from 
Mrs.  Montagu  and  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  that 
leader  of  literary  fashion  in  London,  whose  memory  to-day 
is  kept  alive  in  the  derisive  appellation  of  ‘  blue  stocking.’ 
The  annuity  was  increased  five  years  later,  and  from  the 
beginning  was  paid  through  Beattie. 

‘  It  gives  me  no  little  pleasure  to  observe  how  much  to  the 
better  her  poor  old  house  is  changed  since  she  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  patronage,’  writes  Beattie  to  Mrs. 
Montagu  in  November  1787,  thirty-six  years  after  Wolfe 
had  lived  in  it.  ‘  The  roof,  which  was  entirely  decayed,  has 
undergone  a  thorough  repair,  her  moth-eaten  table  and  chairs, 
which  were  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  by  their  own  weight, 
have  given  place  to  a  set  of  new  ones,  not  fine,  indeed,  but 
neat  and  substantial.  The  sundry  roofs  of  the  few  apartments 
are  clean  and  whitewashed,  and  the  mouldiness  of  the  walls 
concealed  by  a  decent  covering  of  printed  paper.  In  her  dress 
I  perceive  little  or  no  change  ;  for  in  that  respect,  even  in  her 
worst  days,  she  always  contrived  to  appear  like  a  gentlewoman.’ 

Much  need  of  repair  it  had,  for  like  its  mistress  and  her 
faithful  friends,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  it  had 
grown  old  and  frail.  When  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  passed  away 
in  May  1795  a  troublesome  cough  and  asthma  may  have 
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been  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  but  old  age  wrote 
Finis  to  a  life  prolonged  far  beyond  the  allotted  span. 
When  Beattie  arrived  that  year  in  Peterhead  in  mid- 
August,  late  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  found 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  house  ‘  completely  gutted  of  everything 
except  her  cat,  which  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
premises,’  and  before  1820  all  traces  of  her  humble  dwelling 
had  disappeared.  Beattie  himself  was  nearing  the  end  of 
life,  but  his  was  the  tragic  fate  to  see  his  two  sons  die 
before  him,  the  elder  a  poet  and  professor  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  wrote  a  heart-broken  memoir.  A  biographer 
of  George  Washington  a  few  years  later  unscrupulously 
used  it  to  fill  up  blanks  in  the  early  life  of  his  hero. 


§  5 

Even  before  Wolfe  came  to  Peterhead  in  the  beginning 
of  July  1751  he  knew  that  his  stay  in  Banff  was  already 
determined  by  the  movements  of  other  regiments  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  June  he  told  Rickson  that 

‘  Three  large  ships  of  war  (guard  ships)  are  sailed  with  the 
Scotch  Fusiliers  and  Conway’s  regiments  to  relieve  the  King’s 
and  Skelton’s,  and  they,  as  we  hear,  are  to  march  directly  into 
Scotland,  which,  by  the  by,  is  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  carry 
them  from  the  hottest  immediately  to  the  coldest  part  of  the 
King’s  dominions  ;  if  they  come,  our  Regiment  goes  to  Inver¬ 
ness,  where  I  shall  remain  all  the  winter ;  if  one  only  comes, 
or  neither,  I  go  to  Aberdeen.’ 

Seven  weeks  later  he  writes  from  Peterhead  to  his 
father  to  announce  definitely  that  the  ‘20th  will  quarter 
next  winter  at  Inverness,  as  the  two  battalions  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  intend  either  to  land  in  Scotland  or  to 
march  directly  north.’  Consequently  he  spent  only  a  few 
weeks  in  Banff  on  his  return  there  from  Peterhead.  He 
planned  and  no  doubt  carried  out  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his 
regiment’s  posts  in  the  Highlands,  and  he  proposed  to 
amuse  himself  on  the  moors  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
By  the  end  of  September  1751  the  headquarters  of  the 
20th  were  in  Inverness,  and  its  lieutenant-colonel  was 
settling  down  for  the  winter  in  the  Highland  capital. 
The  general  post  among  the  regiments  brought  his  happy- 
go-lucky,  elaborately  dressed  friend  Arthur  Loftus,  but 
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lately  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  to  Perth.  Loftus 
did  not  know  his  Scotland,  and  almost  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  Perth  and  Wolfe’s  transference  to  Inverness,  he 
invited  the  lieutenant-colonel  to  come  directly  to  see  him. 
'The  distance  between  the  two  towns,  patiently  explains 
Wolfe  to  his  father,  ‘  is  about  a  hundred  miles  through  the 
Highlands.  One  would  think  my  friend  Arthur  did  not 
know  the  carte  du  pays  of  his  invitation.’ 1  He  did  not. 


1  To  his  father,  from  Inverness,  October  1751. 


CHAPTER  XX 

LIFE  IN  INVERNESS  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1751-1752 

§1 

For  several  reasons  Wolfe  welcomed  the  change  from 
Banff  to  Inverness.  The  Highland  capital  was  a  larger 
and  much  more  important  town  than  the  seaport  he  had 
just  left,  county  burgh  though  it  was.  Inverness  had 
more  life  in  it,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  better  society 
for  the  young  officer,  even  although  its  political  and  social 
predilections  were  as  Jacobite  as  those  of  Banff.  He  was 
more  or  less  familiar  with  Inverness,  too,  for  he  had 
entered  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
Culloden,  and  it  had  been  his  headquarters  for  five  weeks 
afterwards. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  pass  impartial  judgment 
on  a  town  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  and  Wolfe’s  first 
recollection  of  Inverness  may  have  readily  prejudiced  his 
thoughts  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  in  much  the  same 
way  as  his  second  visit  to  Stirling,  Perth  and  Banff  were 
coloured  by  the  first.  Moreover,  the  worry  of  preparing 
for  the  march  of  the  regiment  from  Banff,  the  attendant 
anxieties  of  moving  several  hundred  troops  and  settling 
them  in  fresh  quarters  were  not  calculated  to  improve  the 
nerves  of  the  commanding  officer.  From  the  town-dwellers’ 
point  of  view,  the  incoming  ‘  redcoats  ’  were  strangers  to 
be  very  cautiously  received  at  first,  and  Wolfe,  on  the  alert 
for  signs  of  opposition,  probably  misread  the  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  himself  and  his  men.  What  he 
regarded  as  suspicious  hostility  Scotsmen  themselves 
would  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than  prudent  reserve 
before  newcomers.  Wolfe  has  the  same  swift  condemnation 
to  pass  on  the  townsfolk  of  Inverness  as  he  passed  on  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  with  almost  as  little  reason  on  so 
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short  an  acquaintance.  He  had  not  been  in  Inverness 
more  than  a  few  days  before  he  wrote  to  his  father  that 

‘  A  little  while  serves  to  discover  the  villainous  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  and  brutality  of  the  people  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Those,  too,  who  pretend  the  greatest  attachment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  every  day  feed  upon  the  public  purse,  seem 
to  distinguish  themselves  for  greater  rudeness  and  incivility 
than  the  open  and  professed  Jacobites.  With  these  dis¬ 
advantages  there  are  many  others  that  concern  us  as  officers 
not  worth  relating  to  you  ;  and  yet  I  believe  we  shall  find 
means  to  get  through  the  long  winter  tolerably  well.’ 1 

Even  this  modest  hope,  however,  was  soon  to  suffer  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  a  few  weeks  later  he  informs  his  father 
that 

*  Besides  the  multitude  of  evils  that  this  town  contains  we  have 
the  additional  mortification  that  the  country  about  us  affords 
very  little  relief ;  no  hunting  or  shooting — both  healthy  and 
manly  diversions  that  I  take  great  delight  in.  Instead  of 
these,  I  ride  about  for  the  fresh  air  and  motion,  but  when  the 
snow  falls,  we  shall  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  eat  and  sleep. 
I  wonder  how  long  a  man  moderately  inclined  that  way  would 
require,  in  a  place  like  this,  to  wear  out  his  love  for  arms  and 
soften  his  martial  spirit.  I  believe  the  passion  would  be 
something  diminished  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  contented  to  be  a  little  lower  than  Caesar  in  the  list, 
to  get  clear  of  the  incumbrances  of  greatness.’ 

So  in  horse-riding  he  found  both  exercise  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  keep  himself  fit.  He  explored  the 
surrounding  country  and  revisited  old  scenes.  He  surveyed 
the  field  of  Culloden  Moor  with  the  eye  of  a  trained  soldier. 
On  the  march  from  Banff  to  Inverness  his  intense  interest 
in  fortifications  made  him  turn  aside  to  look  at  the  new 
Fort  of  Ardersier  (Fort  George),  then  under  construction 
from  the  plans  of  Robert  Skinner,  the  Greenwich  architect. 
He  was  not  greatly  impressed  in  its  favour,  and  no  doubt 
thought  that  the  £160,000  of  public  money  to  be  spent  on 
it  could  be  better  employed.  On  this  first  visit  to  it 
he  found 

‘  a  vast  quantity  of  earth  thrown  up  for  ramparts,  and  the 
counterscarp  and  glacis  finished.  But  I  believe  there’s 
still  work  for  six  or  seven  years  to  do.  When  it  is  finished 


1  Inverness,  October  3,  1751. 
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one  may  venture  to  say  (without  saying  much)  that  it  will  be 
the  most  considerable  fortress  and  the  best  situated  in  Great 
Britain.  I  fancy  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Skinner,  the  architect, 
thinks  it  a  very  good  fortification.  I  dare  say  he  finds  it  so.’ 1 

Mrs.  Wolfe  immediately  bethought  of  her  neighbour  as  a 
likely  bearer  of  parcels  to  her  beloved  son,  and  when  the 
architect  came  North  in  the  spring  of  1752  to  see  for  himself 
what  progress  had  been  made  at  Fort  George,  he  brought 
with  him  a  parcel  of  shirts  for  the  lieutenant-colonel,  whose 
only  criticism  of  this  seasonable  gift  was  that  the  ruffles 
were  a  small  matter  too  long.  Did  she  not  think  so  ?  His 
old  linen  were  really  worn  to  shivers,  although  his  Inverness 
washerwoman  had  assured  him  that  he  could  hold  out 
until  next  autumn  with  her  assistance. 

During  the  summer  of  1752  fifteen  companies  of  foot, 
men  of  the  20th  among  them,  were  at  work  on  the  new 
fort,  and  this  monumental  polygon,  occupying  an  area  of 
ten  Scotch  acres  at  the  seaward  extremity  of  a  low  sandy 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  Moray  Firth  about  twelve  miles 
from  Inverness,  was  completed  soon  afterwards  to  every¬ 
one’s  satisfaction — on  the  Government  side.  Built  to 
keep  the  Highlanders  in  check  and  to  avert  a  repetition 
of  the  mistakes  of  1745,  it  has  fortunately  never  been 
tested  in  warfare,  and  to-day  this  remote  cold  promontory 
and  the  costly  works  which  crown  it  are  useless  as  a  defence 
against  attack.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  inspected  it  in  1773, 
describes  it  as  ‘the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island,’  but  as  Fort  George  and  Fort  Augustus  were  the 
only  garrisons  that  he  ever  saw,  his  ponderous  opinion 
does  not  count  for  much. 


§2 

Winter  descended  into  the  valleys  early  that  year, 
and  Wolfe  warned  his  mother  that  his  letters  would  reach 
her  after  considerable  delay.  The  post  to  the  south  left 
Inverness  once  a  week  only  ;  and 

‘  ’tis  very  possible  that  the  snows  will  retard  the  march  of  our 
Highland  post-boy,  who,  in  the  finest  seasons,  cannot  pride 
himself  on  much  expedition.  The  winds  sometimes  drive  the 
snows  with  such  violence  that  the  roads  are  utterly  impassible  , 

1  To  his  father,  from  Inverness,  October  3,  1751. 
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and  again,  when  it  thaws,  the  rivers  swell  so  prodigiously  that 
there  is  no  less  danger  and  difficulty  on  that  side.  I  have  not 
been,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  able  to  get  on  horse¬ 
back  for  many  days,’ — he  is  writing  on  November  6 — ‘  and 
can  have  no  manner  of  diversion  out  of  my  own  room,  unless 
to  shoot  woodcocks  at  the  risk  of  rheumatism.  It  would  be 
unmanly  and  very  unbecoming  a  soldier  to  complain  of  little 
evils,  such  as  bad  food,  bad  lodging,  bad  fire.  Whoever  finds 
these  inconveniences  too  hard  to  put  up  with  will  never  be  a 
match  for  a  multitude  of  others  that  he  is  likely  to  meet  with 
in  his  travel  through  life,  especially  if  he  has  taken  the  trade 
of  war.  With  these  sort  of  reflections  I  reconcile  myself  to 
Inverness  and  to  other  melancholy  spots  that  we  are  thrown 
upon,  and  find  (all  things  considered  and  thoroughly  examined) 
there  is  in  reality,  to  a  contented  mind,  very  little  difference 
between  one  place  and  another,  and  that  if  a  man  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  serenity,  he  is  equal  to  almost 
every  calamity.’ 

Brave  words  these  ;  but  the  long  winter,  dark  and 
depressing,  tried  his  spirit  sorely.  *  We  had  no  other  way 
of  distinguishing  Christmas,’  he  writes  to  his  father  from 
Inverness,  ‘  than  that  we  found  it,  as  it  commonly  is,  the 
coldest  time  of  the  year,  and  made  a  larger  fire  than  usual, 
and  ate  exceedingly  bad  mince-pies  that  our  sutler’s  wife, 
who  is  a  very  religious  woman,  begged  we  might  taste.’ 
On  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  January  2,  1752,  he  sends 
to  his  mother  a  long  and  sorrowful  moralising  letter 
composed  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  fortunately  its  pre¬ 
vailing  gloom  is  relieved  by  the  saner  view  of  things  he 
was  able  to  take  next  morning  when  he  completed  the 
epistle.  Not  until  February  was  ushered  in  did  the  snows 
begin  to  melt,  but  he  readily  responded  to  awakening 
nature.  ‘  The  spring  that  gives  a  new  face  to  the  whole 
creation  will  enliven  us  all,’  he  wrote.1  He  was  desperately 
weary  of  being  confined  to  the  town,  especially  as  he  had 
difficulty  in  finding  ‘  a  conversible  fit  companion  in  it.  .  .  . 
I  can  t  drink  nor  play  without  the  fear  of  destroying  the 
officers,  and  some  of  them  are  already  but  too  much 
inclined  to  that  ruinous  and  disastrous  vice.’  2  Even  had  the 
winter  been  an  open  one,  he  was  debarred  from  his  favourite 
pastime  of  riding,  for  he  lost  his  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  the  neglect  of  its  keeper,  whom  he  dismissed — 

1  To  his  father,  February  1,  1752. 

2  Ibid,.,  March  20, 1752. 
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‘  a  beast  that  cost  me  five  and  twenty  pounds,  though  he 
was  not  worth  half  the  money.’ 1  But  by  the  middle  of 
March  he  was  in  the  saddle  again  ;  he  had  shut  his  books 
for  the  winter,  and  was  out  in  the  country  every  fair  day. 
In  his  opinion  that  sort  of  exercise  was,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  best,  and  he  urged  his  father,  without  success,  to  take 
it  up  again. 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  as  always,  was  concerned  about  the  health 
of  her  son,  but  he  was  able  to  relieve  her  anxieties  on  that 
score.  The  hard  winter  notwithstanding,  he  could  say  of 
himself  in  the  middle  of  May  1752  that  he  was  ‘  extremely 
well,’  much  better  than  he  had  been  since  he  came  to 
Scotland  thirteen  months  before.  He  had  been  deaf  ever 
since  he  left  London  in  March  1751  ;  he  could  not  hear 
his  watch  with  the  right  ear.  Happily  in  January  he 
recovered  his  hearing — ‘  exercise  and  temperance  have 
brought  this  about,  and  will  do  the  rest  in  time.’  2  He 
had,  however,  the  misfortune  to  break  a  fine  large  tooth 
‘  all  to  pieces  ’  while  in  Inverness  ;  but  when  he  was  in 
Paris  half  a  year  later  he  sent  for  a  dentist  to  examine  his 
teeth — it  was  a  momentous  break  with  tradition  to  think 
of  artificial  teeth  in  those  days ! — and  was  cheered  to  be 
told  that  they  were  much  better  teeth  and  in  better  order 
than  was  common  among  Englishmen  !  ‘  He  talk’d  of 

incisions  in  the  gums  and  other  operations  that  I  did  not 
understand.’  3 

§3 

During  his  stay  in  Inverness  Wolfe  lodged  with  a 
Mrs.  Grant.  Who  she  was  and  where  she  lived  in  the 
stranded  little  town  of  the  day  has  not  been  discovered, 
and  a  surname  so  general  in  that  part  of  Scotland  baffles 
investigation.  But  she  must  have  been  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  kindliness  of  heart,  because  she  is  the  only 
one  of  Wolfe’s  Scottish  landladies  whom  he  mentions  by 
name  and  recalls  in  after  years.  When  his  friend  Rickson 
went  to  Inverness  from  Fort  Augustus  in  1755  on  his 
appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Lord 
George  Beauclerk,  Wolfe  wrote  to  him  from  Lymington 
(July  19,  1755)  and  in  the  course  of  his  letter  made  special 
inquiry  about  Mrs.  Grant,  whom  perhaps  you  know. 

1  To  his  mother,  February  14,  1752.  2  Ibid..,  February  4,  1752. 

3  Ibid.,  from  Paris,  November  25,  1752. 
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She  was  very  careful  of  me,  and  very  obliging.  If  you  see 
her,  it  will  be  doing  me  a  pleasure  if  you  will  say  that 
I  remember  it.’  Lodgings  for  the  military  in  such  remote 
towns  were  difficult  to  secure  and  the  choice  (if  any 
existed)  was  extremely  limited,  so  it  is  very  probable  that 
Rickson  in  1755  occupied  the  same  rooms  as  his  friend 
lived  in  during  the  winter  of  1751-52. 

The  long  and  severe  winter  which  reduced  outdoor 
exercise  within  the  bounds  of  the  burgh  of  a  minimum, 
and  blocked  with  snow  the  rough  roads  of  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  countryside,  drove  the  studiously  inclined  Wolfe  once 
more  to  his  books.  A  fortunate  chance  brought  a  coveted 
volume  within  his  reach  even  in  far-away  Inverness.  He 
bought  a  lottery  ticket  and  won  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
at  a  time  when  he  stood  in  sore  need  of  that  commodity. 
From  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  State,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  had  raised  large  sums  of  money  by  means 
of  these  lotteries,  and  although  they  were  suppressed  at 
different  times,  they  persisted,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  until  finally  abolished  in  George  IV’s 
reign  (1826)  were  recognised  methods  of  securing  money 
for  public  purposes  when  an  increase  in  taxation  might 
have  roused  violent  opposition.  Of  course,  in  time  they 
led  to  abuses.  Such  gambling  was  clearly  seen  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  although  in  Wolfe’s  day 
no  doubts  as  to  its  legality  and  morality  were  entertained. 
In  November  1751  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  lottery 
ticket ;  but,  alas  !  he  tells  his  mother,  ‘  I  am  very 
unfortunate  at  all  games,  and  expect  no  better  luck  here. 
’Tis  five  or  six  pounds  very  ill  bestowed.’ 1  This  was 
equivalent  to  either  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  whole  ticket. 
He  had  also  one-eleventh  of  a  ticket  in  the  State 
lottery  drawn  that  same  month,  for  which  he  paid  £l  3s., 
the  other  shareholders  being  his  friends  in  Greenwich. 
Whether  this  or  the  one  he  bought  in  Inverness  proved  to 
be  the  lucky  number  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  won  a  prize  of 
some  value,  and  was  straightway  able  to  pay  back  his 
friend  Charles  Brett  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  buying  to 
his  order  a  French  translation  of  ‘  Thucydides  ‘  our 
historian— —I  speak  as  a  soldier.’  2  To  his  mother  he 
describes  it  as  a  most  incomparable  book.’ 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Inverness,  November  6,  1751. 

To  his  father,  Inverness,  January  12,  1752. 
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The  lonely  soldier  in  Inverness  was,  indeed,  a  great 
reader  and  of  independent  tastes.  He  gathered  books 
around  him  wherever  he  went.  But  he  soon  found  that 
their  weight  grew  too  considerable  for  long  journeys,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1752  he  sent  off  to  London,  under  the  care 
of  an  old  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  a  trunk  packed  with 
books  and  two  pieces  of  Irish  cloth,  which  he  recommends 
to  his  mother’s  care.  *  A  few  well  chosen  [books]  is  a  great 
library  for  a  soldier,’  he  concludes  when  the  time  came  to 
decide  what  to  send  home  and  what  to  keep. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  engaged  an  Inverness  school¬ 
master,  a  Mr.  Barber,  who  enjoyed  local  repute  as  a 
mathematician,  to  instruct  him  further  in  the  principles 
of  algebra  and  geometry,  for  without  a  knowledge  of 
these  the  modern  soldier,  he  was  convinced,  could  never 
become  acquainted  with  ‘  the  construction  of  fortification 
and  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,’  and  he  more  than 
once  insists  in  his  correspondence  upon  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  mathematics  in  facilitating  a  subaltern’s 
progress  in  military  matters.  The  value  of  the  engineer 
in  warfare,  he  emphasises  time  and  again.  In  his  own 
case  it  would  appear  that  he  acquired  all  these  essentials 
in  military  education  with  great  thoroughness,  but  at  the 
cost  of  painstaking  effort. 

‘  I  have  read  the  mathematics,’  he  writes  to  his  father  from 
Inverness  on  January  12,  1752,  ‘till  I  am  grown  perfectly 
stupid,  and  have  algebraically  worked  away  the  little  portion 
of  understanding  that  was  allowed  to  me.  They  have  not 
even  left  me  the  qualities  of  a  coxcomb  ;  for  I  can  neither 
laugh  nor  sing,  nor  talk  an  hour  upon  nothing.  The  latter 
of  these  is  a  sensible  loss,  for  it  excludes  a  gentleman  from  all 
good  company  and  makes  him  utterly  unfit  for  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  polite  world.  However,  a  man  may  make  a  neigh¬ 
bourlike  appearance  in  this  cold  region  with  a  moderate  com¬ 
petency  of  knowledge,  and  with  a  degree  of  gravity  that  may 
supply  the  deficiency.  And  whoever  goes  to  kirk  (as  I  do) 
once  a  week,  and  there  comports  himself  with  more  reverence 
to  the  priest  than  consideration  for  the  nature  of  the  business 

_ herein  I  sometimes  fail — will  most  assuredly  and  deservedly 

obtain  the  reputation  of  great  wisdom  and  discretion.’ 
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§4 

There  were  social  interludes  even  in  this  austere  North 
where  Jacobite  sentiment  lingered  for  long  years  after  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  romantic  memory  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  where  the  sight  of  a  ‘  redcoat  ’  roused 
Celtic  blood  to  fury  and  revolt.  But  those  who  fought 
honourably  on  either  side  in  the  recent  civil  war  could 
afford  to  meet  on  an  honourable  equality,  without  malice 
or  any  littleness  of  mind  and  temper.  An  incident  took 
place  in  Inverness  in  December  1751  which  revealed  in 
a  very  arresting  way  the  tactful  attitude  that  Wolfe  was 
always  careful  to  adopt  towards  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  That  it  was  successful  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  result,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  commanding  officer  of  His 
Majesty’s  Forces  in  Inverness  in  Jacobite  society.  Be  it 
remembered  that  Culloden,  fought  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  was  only  five  years  old  in  history  ;  and  that  the 
gallant  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  died  there 
when  advancing  alone,  sword  in  one  hand,  pistol  in  the 
other,  against  Cumberland’s  troops,  his  clan,  with  two 
other  Macdonald  clans,  retiring  from  the  field  without 
charging  the  foe  because  of  a  slight  imposed  upon  them  by 
bemg  placed  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
Jacobite  army. 

Wolfe  briefly  relates  the  incident  in  a  letter  to  his 

father  from  Inverness,  dated  December  13,  1751,  in  this 
wise  : 


I  did  not  tell  you  that  we  have  an  assembly  of  female 
rebels  every  fortnight,  entirely  composed  of  Macdonalds, 
Frazers,  and  Mclntoshes.  I  had  the  honour  to  dance  with  a 
daughter  of  a  chieftain  who  was  killed  at  Culloden,  the  laird 
of  Keppoch  They  are  perfectly  wild  as  the  hills  that  breed 
them  ;  but  they  lay  aside  their  principles  for  the  sake  of  sound 
and  movement  They  make  no  converts  [conquests],  which 
I  chiefly  attribute  to  a  strong  dialect  of  the  Erse  that  destroys 
the  natural  softness  of  their  notes.’ 


We  can  imagine  the  gossip  that  ran  through  the  town 
like  wildfire  when  it  became  known  that  Colonel  Wolfe  of 

the  20th  Foot  danced  yestreen  with  Miss  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch. 
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But  clearly  he  was  not  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  exclusive  society  of  the  town  and  district,  Hanoverian 
officer  though  he  was.  His  tactful  and  courtly  manner, 
no  less  than  his  firmness  and  keen  sense  of  justice,  made 
him  by  degrees  many  friends  in  quarters  least  anticipated, 
and  his  winter  in  Inverness  did  something  to  allay  the 
bitter  memories  of  the  ’45.  Reasons  have  already  been 
given  to  support  the  conjecture  that  he  met  in  the  High¬ 
land  capital  Simon  Fraser,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and  it  is 
probable  that  through  him  he  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs  of  the  county. 

Nor  were  the  townsfolk  of  Inverness  entirely  Jacobite 
in  sympathy.  There  was  a  not  inconsiderable  Whig 
element,  and  one  house  in  particular  stood  for  it.  He  was 
made  welcome  there,  and  at  Culloden  House,  overlooking 
the  moor  of  tragic  memory,  he  was  a  frequent  and  honoured 
visitor.  In  the  days  before  the  ’45,  when  the  elder  brother 
of  the  famous  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  held  sway  in  it,  the  generous  Highland  hospitality 
of  Culloden  House  was  known  far  and  wide,  even  in  a 
countryside  where  a  hospitable  welcome  was  a  traditional 
rite.  At  Culloden  House  it  was  considered  an  insult  to 
‘  Bumper  John,’  the  laird,  if  any  guest  rose  from  the  table 
to  walk  to  his  bed,  and  the  waiting  servants  saw  to  it  that 
he  did  not  leave  the  dining-room  until  he  was  carried 
insensible  from  it.  Under  the  benign  rule  of  Lord  President 
Forbes,  the  one  statesman  of  Whig  principles  that  Scotland 
discovered  in  the  sad  days  of  the  ’45,  a  more  refined  idea 
of  hospitality  prevailed,  and  the  gross  over-eating  and 
over-drinking  of  an  earlier  day  came  to  an  end,  partly 
dictated  by  the  Lord  President’s  own  simple  mode  of 
living  and  partly  enforced  by  the  wasteful  extravagances 
of  his  elder  brother  and  the  ruin  that  overtook  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  after  the  Rebellion.  For  to  save  Scotland 
for  King  George,  the  Lord  President  had  absolutely 
impoverished  himself,  and  small  was  his  recompense  from 
a  selfish  and  ignorant  Government. 

When  Wolfe  came  to  Inverness  in  1751  Culloden  House 
was  occupied  on  straitened  means  by  the  late  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent’s  only  son  John  and  his  wife.  Mr.  John  Forbes  was 
already  known  to  Wolfe,  for  he  had  been  present  at 
Dettingen  with  the  ‘  Blues.’  In  late  life,  with  the  object 
of  nursing  the  family  estates,  he  returned  to  Stradishall  in 
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Suffolk,  of  which  his  old  tutor,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch, 
was  rector.  There  he  lived  as  best  as  he  could  on  such 
private  means  as  were  left  to  him  supplemented  by  the 
meagre  pension  of  £400  per  annum  allowed  him  by  the 
Government  as  compensation  for  his  family’s  losses  in  the 
’45.  Mrs.  Forbes’s  poor  health,  too,  may  have  weighed 
in  her  husband’s  decision  to  go  south,  for  when  Wolfe 
visited  them  at  Culloden  House  in  1751-52,  ‘  she  seemed, 
poor  lady  ’ — to  use  his  own  words — ‘  to  be  in  a  very  ill 
state  of  health.’  Twice  during  1755  he  inquires  of  Rickson 
about  her.  ‘  Pray  ask  Trap  [Trapaud],’  he  whites  from 
Exeter  on  March  7,  ‘  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Lady 
Culloden,  how  she  is  as  to  health  ?  for  I  have  a  particular 
esteem  for  her,  and  obliged  to  her  for  civilities  shown  me, 
and  interest  myself  in  her  welfare.’  From  Lymington  in 
July  he  repeats  his  questions  of  March.  ‘  Do  you  know 
Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden?’  he  asks  Rickson.  ‘I  have  a 
particular  respect  and  esteem  for  that  lady.  She  showed 
me  a  good  deal  of  civility  while  I  lay  in  the  North.  If  you 
are  acquainted,  pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  her, 
and  let  me  know  how  she  is  as  to  her  health.’ 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  of  this  kindly  household  that 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Inverness  in  March  1752, 
although  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  identification.  If 
Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden  is  the  matron  referred  to,  who  was 
the  maid  ?  ‘  I  have  lately  fallen  into  the  acquaintance 

(by  mere  chance)  of  two  young  Scotch  ladies,  with  whose 
conversation  I  am  infinitely  delighted,’  he  informs  Mrs. 
Wolfe. 

1  They  are  birds  of  a  fine  feather,  and  very  rare  in  this 
country.  One  of  them  is  a  wife,  the  other  a  maid.  The 
former  has  the  strongest  understanding,  the  other  has  the 
prettiest  face  ;  but  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  become  the  slave 
of  either,  the  matron  stands  first.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
to  clear  up  all  doubt  that  might  arise  from  the  subject,  and 
I  speak  of  these  ladies  to  show  that  we  should  not  despair, 
and  that  some  satisfaction  may  be  found  even  where  it  is  least 
expected.’ 

The  son  had  learned  caution  when  he  penned  anything 
likely  to  arouse  his  mother’s  fears  and  jealousies. 
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§  5 

By  all  accounts  the  20th  was  on  its  best  behaviour 
while  quartered  in  Inverness  and  the  surrounding  country 
during  this  winter.  Military  discipline  had  not  been 
relaxed  in  one  degree,  but  the  rank  and  file  obeyed  orders 
and  their  commanding  officers  in  a  way  that  clearly  bore 
the  imprint  of  Wolfe’s  influence,  personality,  and  example 
and  won  his  commendation. 

‘  We  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  religious  Foot  officers  that 
have  been  seen  in  the  North  for  many  a  day,’  he  tells  his  father 
in  January  1752,  ‘  and  some  words  are  thrown  away  every 
Sunday  in  prayers  for  our  amendment  and  exemplary  life  and 
conversation.  See  the  variety  and  constant  change  of  things  : 
in  most  of  our  quarters  we  have  been  looked  upon  no  better 
than  as  the  sons  of  darkness,  and  given  up  unto  Satan ;  here 
we  are  as  white  as  the  snow  that  cover  all  the  hills  about — not 
from  want  of  temptation  to  sin,  you  may  believe,  but  from 
sudden  conversion  and  power  to  resist.’ 

Wolfe  knew  better  than  that,  of  course.  A  punctilious 
attendance  at  the  Kirk  of  Inverness  every  Sunday  was  a 
good  example  to  the  men  of  the  regiment,  but  it  did  not 
altogether  exorcise  the  old  Adam  among  the  officers. 

‘  We  grow  rustic,  hard-tempered  and  severe,’  he  writes 
with  a  note  of  exaggeration  to  his  father  in  March,  ‘  and  in¬ 
sensibly  fall  into  a  course  of  thought  and  action  that  is  more 
readily  observed  than  corrected.  We  use  a  very  dangerous 
freedom  and  looseness  of  speech  amongst  ourselves  ;  this  by 
degrees  makes  wickedness  and  debauchery  less  odious  than 
it  should  be,  if  not  familiar,  and  sets  truth,  religion  and  virtue 
at  a  great  distance.  I  hear  things  every  day  said  that  would 
shock  your  ears,  and  often  say  things  myself  that  are  not  fit 
to  be  repeated,  perhaps  without  any  ill  intention,  but  merely 
by  the  force  of  custom.  The  best  that  can  be  offered  in  our 
defence  is  that  some  of  us  see  the  evil  and  wish  to  avoid  it.’ 

None  the  less,  compared  with  those  of  other  military 
units  in  Scotland  of  that  day,  the  general  tone  and  conduct 
of  the  20th  Foot  were  conspicuously  good,  and  officers 
and  men  alike  received  full  credit  for  their  behaviour  from 
the  civic  authorities  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
When  towards  the  end  of  March  1752  the  whole  regiment 
assembled  in  Inverness  to  greet  Lord  Bury  on  his  arrival 
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there  and  to  undergo  the  annual  review,  the  commanding 
officer  was  so  pleased  with  the  past  winter’s  work  and 
discipline  that  he  issued  an  Order  of  high  commendation, 
although  he  could  not  forbear  to  point  a  moral : 

‘  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Lieu^-Colonel  has 
receiv’d  Reports  from  the  Captains  and  Officers  Commanding 
in  the  different  Cantonments  of  the  General  good  Behaviour 
of  the  Companies  under  their  Order,  of  which  he  will  not  fail 
to  acquaint  Lord  Bury  when  His  Lordship  joyns  the  Regim1- 
nor  will  he  forget  to  mention  how  much  reason  he  has  to  be 
pleas’d  with  the  Companies  at  Inverness.  The  Soldiers  must 
observe  that  this  sort  of  Conduct  is  for  their  Credit  and 
advantage,  and  they  may  be  assur’d  that  it  is  highly  agreeable 
to  his  Majesty  and  quite  consistent  with  the  nature  of  his 
Governm1"  whereas  Violence,  Robberies,  Thefts,  and  Illegal 
Actions  in  the  Troops  of  the  Army  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  King’s  just  intentions  and  are  a  dishonour  to  His  Reign.’ 


§6 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  Lord  Bury  visited  his 
regiment  for  the  second  and  last  time  while  it  was  actually 
under  the  command  of  Wolfe  in  Scotland.  He  arrived  at 
Inverness  in  the  first  half  of  April  1752,  and  the  civic 
fathers  of  the  town,  wishful  to  show  their  loyalty  and  their 
goodwill  towards  so  distinguished  a  visitor  and  the  virtual, 
if  not  actual,  commander  of  so  honourable  a  regiment  as 
the  20th  Foot,  requested  the  honour  of  his  presence  at  a 
celebration  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  birthday 
on  the  15th.  Lord  Bury  had  the  Duke’s  ear — indeed, 
Wolfe  entertained  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  his  colonel 
often  stood  between  him  and  His  Royal  Highness  whenever 
any  question  of  promotion  or  leave  was  raised,  and  lost 
few  opportunities  to  belittle  his  value  as  a  soldier  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
soldier  of  fashion  fawned  on  Cumberland  and,  to  be  in 
the  mode,  aped  his  blustering  dragooning  manner.  He 
would  teach  this  Jacobite  Town  Council  something.  He 
was  charmed,  he  said,  to  find  the  citizens  of  Inverness  so 
loyal,  but  he  believed  His  Royal  Highness  would  prefer 
that  the  celebration  should  be  held  on  the  following  day — 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Culloden.  This 
brutal  intimation  was  going  too  far,  and  the  deputation 
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hurriedly  withdrew  on  the  plea  of  consulting  their  col¬ 
leagues.  The  Town  Council  promptly  declined  to  celebrate 
a  stricken  field  whereon  townsfolk  and  kinsmen  of  the 
county  had  been  killed  or  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Bury 
promptly  threatened  the  burgh  with  a  military  outbreak 
should  the  magistrates  disappoint  his  soldiers  by  cancelling 
the  proposed  celebration,  and  lest  a  greater  evil  should 
befall  the  civic  leaders  surrendered  to  force.  What  the 
lieutenant-colonel  thought  of  this  display  of  military 
arrogance  we  are  left  to  guess,  but  he  must  have  reflected 
ruefully  on  the  setback  given  to  his  patient  efforts  to  win 
over  responsible  Jacobite  opinion  to  the  side  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  conciliate  a  sullen  and  suspicious  countryside. 
That  he  was  still  living  in  a  dangerously  disaffected  district 
he  knew  full  well — far  better  than  Bury — and  a  senseless 
incident  such  as  this  did  nothing  to  improve  relations  but, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  to  inflame  them.  When  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  a  fall  in  the  hunting  field  in  the 
autumn  of  1751  and  his  life  for  some  days  was  in  danger, 
Wolfe  reported  from  Inverness  that  it 

‘  was  considered  by  people  here  in  very  different  lights,  by  one 
party  as  a  lucky  event,  by  the  other  as  a  most  unfortunate 
one  ;  but  we  who  feared  the  consequence  were  far  the  fewest. 
I  hope  he  will  live  long  in  health  and  vigour,  and  continue  as 
he  is  at  present,  a  terror  to  traitors  and  to  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  villains  here  seem  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
great  opposer  of  their  purposes,  and  truly  I  believe  they  do 
him  justice.’ 1 

This  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Bury’s  stay  with  the  regiment  was  a  somewhat 
trying  time  for  his  lieutenant-colonel.  His  criticism  of  his 
superior  officer  assumes  a  sharper,  more  definite  note  than 
it  did  in  Perth  two  years  before  ;  he  had  taken  the  full 
measure  of  the  man.  His  selfishness  irritated  the  soldier 
who  did  all  the  work  of  the  regiment  while  the  colonel, 
a  man  of  leisure  and  fashion,  received  all  the  applause. 
‘  It  is  notorious,’  remarks  Wolfe,  that  Bury  ‘  always  acts 
for  himself.’ 

‘  Lord  Bury,’  he  writes  on  another  occasion  (November 
1751),  ‘  professes  fairly,  and  means  nothing ;  in  that  he 
resembles  his  father,  and  a  million  of  other  showy  men  that 

1  To  his  mother,  December  5,  1751. 
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are  seen  in  palaces  and  in  the  courts  of  kings.  He  desires 
never  to  see  his  regiment,  and  wishes  that  no  officer  would 
ever  leave  it.  This  is  selfish  and  unjust.  They  have  a  way 
of  trifling  with  us  poor  soldiery  that  gives  many  very  honest 
brave  men  high  disgust.  I  am  sensible  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
here,  and  that  silences  me  ;  otherwise,  the  care  of  a  regiment 
of  Foot  is  very  heavy,  exceeding  troublesome,  and  not  at  all 
the  thing  I  delight  in,  though,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  in  general  is  a  good  one  and  hits  my  genius.’ 1 


§  7 

Here  we  have  a  hint  of  Wolfe’s  recurring  grievance 
against  his  military  superiors — the  rare  leave  of  absence 
from  the  regiment  grudgingly  given  and  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  restriction  as  to  the  place  where  it  may  be 
enjoyed.  In  his  letters  he  insists  again  and  again  on  the 
necessity  for  more  frequent  leaves. 

‘  The  change  of  conversation,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from 
Inverness  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  ‘  the  fear  of  becoming 
a  mere  ruffian,  and  of  imbibing  the  tyrannical  principles  of 
an  absolute  commander,  or  giving  way  insensible  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  power,  till  I  become  proud,  insolent  and  intolerable — 
these  considerations  will  make  me  wish  to  leave  the  regiment 
before  the  next  winter,  and  always  (if  it  could  be  so)  after 
eight  months’  duty ;  that  by  frequenting  men  above  myself 
I  may  know  my  true  condition,  and  by  discoursing  with  the 
other  sex  may  learn  some  civility  and  mildness  of  carriage, 
but  never  pay  the  price  of  the  last  improvement  with  the  loss 
of  reason.  Better  be  a  savage  of  some  use  than  a  gentle 
amorous  puppy,  obnoxious  to  all  the  world.  One  of  the  wildest 
of  wild  clans  is  a  worthier  being  than  a  perfect  Philander.’ 

On  the  eve  of  Bury’s  arrival  at  Inverness  Wolfe  is  far 
from  sanguine  as  to  his  prospects  of  leave.  With  a  touch 
of  bitterness  he  forecasts  to  his  mother  what  will  happen 
when  he  and  his  colonel  meet. 

‘  Lord  Bury  comes  down  in  April,’  he  writes  ;  ‘  he’ll  stay  six 
weeks,  and  then  swear  there’s  no  enduring  it  any  longer,  and 
beg  leave  to  return.  “  Wolfe,  you’ll  stay  in  the  Highlands  ; 
you  can’t  with  any  face  ask  to  quit  the  regiment  so  dispersed  ; 
and  when  you  have  clothed  and  sent  them  to  their  different 
quarters,  towards  the  end  of  November  you  shall  come  to 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Inverness. 
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London,  my  dear  friend,  for  three  months.”  This  will  be  his 
discourse,  and  I  must  say,  “  My  Lord,  you  are  very  kind  !  ”  ’ 1 

That  was  what  actually  did  happen.  In  his  first  letter 
home  after  Lord  Bury’s  appearance  on  the  scene  Wolfe 
tells  his  father  that 

‘  His  Lordship  pays  my  attendance  upon  him  with  fair 
words  and  promises ;  and  he  thinks  it  highly  reasonable  that 
my  long  confinement  should  have  an  end,  though  he  is  far 
from  being  sure  of  the  Duke’s  consent.  I  tell  him  the  matter 
of  fact  that  when  I  feel  any  extraordinary  restraint,  and  am 
kept  longer  with  the  regiment  than  is  equitable,  I  hate  the 
sight  of  a  soldier ;  have,  nevertheless,  too  much  niceness  to 
neglect  the  service  and  too  much  indifference  as  to  reputation 
and  applause  to  exert  myself  to  any  high  degree.’ 2 

But  three  weeks  later  (May  16)  he  writes  :  ‘  Lord  Bury 
first  advised  me  not  to  ask  leave  of  absence,  but  afterwards 
he  changed  his  opinion.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it 
will  not  be  refused.’  Nor  was  it ;  a  month  more  and  he 
was  on  his  way  south.  Lord  Bury  had  realised  that  he 
had  either  to  let  Wolfe  go,  or  lose  him  altogether.  Two 
strong  wills  had  clashed — and  the  younger  man  won. 


§8 

Lord  Bury’s  own  visit  to  the  North  was  even  more 
brief  than  the  six  weeks  he  had  originally  planned  to  stay 
with  the  regiment.  He  arrived  at  Inverness  shortly  before 
the  middle  of  April ;  before  the  end  of  May  he  had  said 
good-bye  to  the  20th  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  never  again 
saw  his  officers  and  men  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  regiment  passed  in  review  at  Inverness.  Camp 
was  broken  up  in  town  almost  immediately  thereafter,  and 
Bury  and  Wolfe  marched  with  the  20th  to  Fort  Augustus. 
In  a  very  few  days  the  colonel  took  himself  off  to  Fort 
William  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Lord  Breadalbane’s  in 
Perthshire,  and  so  by  leisurely  stages  back  to  England. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  shooting  season,  and  Wolfe’s 
anticipation  that  his  colonel  would  keep  him  by  his  side 
to  carry  his  powder  horn  and  flints  was  not  realised. 
Away  he  went,  heartily  tired  of  the  country  and  vowing 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Inverness,  March  6, 1752. 

2  To  his  father,  from  Inverness,  April  23,  1752. 
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never  to  return.  His  departure  at  an  earlier  date  than 
expected  threw  Wolfe’s  plans  out  of  gear,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  his  own  leave  further  disarranged 
them,  and  probably  hastened  Bury’s  return  to  London. 
At  all  events,  the  idea  of  going  on  to  Fort  William  and 
there  await  further  orders  was  given  up. 

Fort  William  ?  When  he  wrote  home  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  there,  it  awakened  forgotten  memories  of 
another  campaign  in  his  father,  and  at  once  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  20th  was  urgently  advised  by  his  mother 
(who  never  set  foot  in  Scotland)  that  he  must  avoid  Fort 
William  as  it  was  a  worse  place  even  than  Inverness. 
Perhaps  he  dismissed  her  opinion  as  a  woman’s  whim  and 
prejudice,  but  three  months  later — in  March  1752 — he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  there  were  people  in  Inverness 
who  remembered  seeing  his  father  at  Fort  William  thirty-six 
years  before — during  the  ’15.  ‘I  never  heard  him  mention 
that,’  Wolfe  writes  to  his  mother.  ‘  Perhaps  he  has  been 
silent  because  there  is  a  circumstance  attending  it  that 
does  him  honour.  Of  all  men  upon  earth,  I  believe  he 
speaks  the  least  in  his  own  praise,  and  that’s  the  reason 
why  I  never  expect  to  see  his  name  in  the  Gazette .’ 1 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Inverness,  March  6,  1752. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FORT  AUGUSTUS  AND  THE  NEAR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

§1 

The  20th  Foot,  under  the  command  of  Bury  and  Wolfe, 
left  Inverness  about  the  middle  of  May  1752  and  after 
a  march  of  two  or  three  days  arrived  on  the  18th  at  Fort 
Augustus,  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Ness 
and  about  thirty-two  miles  distant  from  the  county  town. 
Its  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  countryside  of  strong 
Jacobite  tradition  and  sentiment  made  it  a  military  post 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  since  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  set  the  fashion 
in  1746,  it  was  customary  in  the  troubled  years  which 
followed  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  to  form  a 
summer  camp  in  the  fort  and  use  it  as  general  headquarters 
for  outposts  and  patrols  stretching  from  east  to  west  of 
the  county  and  even  beyond  it. 

Fort  Augustus  had  been  built  on  Wade’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  after  the  ’15  as  the  central  link  in  the  chain  which 
included  old  Fort  George  in  Inverness  and  Fort  William  in 
Lochaber  looking  out  on  the  western  sea.  Situated  by 
the  edge  of  the  lake  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain  or 
opening  in  the  hills,  it  was,  for  purposes  of  defence,  the 
weakest  of  the  three  forts  mentioned,  and  in  March  1746, 
when  the  rebels  overran  Inverness-shire,  it  was  easily 
captured  and  partially  destroyed  by  a  detachment  under 
Brigadier  Stapleton  after  a  poor  show  of  resistance  by 
three  companies  of  Guise’s  Regiment.  The  Master  of 
Lovat,  in  those  days  a  cautious  Jacobite,  had  instituted 
a  half-hearted  blockade  of  the  place  in  December  1745, 
but  the  Whig  Earl  of  Loudoun  had  effectively  raised  the 
siege. 
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In  its  original  design  the  fort  was  a  square  with  bastions 
at  the  corners,  on  which  could  be  mounted  twelve  six- 
pounders.  It  was  defended  by  a  ditch,  covert  way,  and 
glacis,  through  the  latter  of  which  the  Caledonian  Canal 
was  cut  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  ditch  was  a  battery  on  which  could  be  mounted  four 
six-pounders.  The  barracks  were  constructed  to  hold 
about  three  hundred  soldiers  altogether.  Many  years  ago 
its  guns  were  removed  to  Ardersier,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fort  within  living  memory  more  nearly 
resembled  a  gentleman’s  residence  than  a  place  of  military 
strength.  To-day  it  is  even  more  useless  than  the  ‘  new  ’ 
Fort  George,  or  Fort  of  Ardersier,  on  the  seaward  side  of 
Inverness. 


§2 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  regiment’s  arrival  at  its  new 
quarters,  the  companies  comprising  it  were  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  country  in  remote  Highland  posts  or  on 
lonely  patrols,  and  Wolfe — Colonel  Lord  Bury  having 
taken  himself  off  to  Fort  William — was  left  at  Fort  Augustus 
with  no  more  than  two  field  officers,  five  or  six  other 
officers,  and  eighty  recruits  as  a  garrison. 

‘  I  can’t  find  work  enough  to  employ  me  here,’  he  complains 
to  his  father  in  a  letter  written  at  the  end  of  May,  ‘  and  as  the 
weather  is  tolerably  fair,  will  visit  some  of  our  posts,  and 
perhaps  accept  of  an  invitation  from  the  Laird  of  Macleod, 
who  offers  to  show  me  a  very  extraordinary  old  castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Collingwood,  our  Lieutenant-Governor,  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  yours  ;  he  expresses  great  esteem  for 
you,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you  so.  He  is  very  agreeable  to  us 
all  in  his  character  of  Governor,  and  if  he  can’t  make  the  place 
quite  pleasant,  he  endeavours  to  make  it  easy.’ 

Whether  Wolfe  ever  visited  the  Whig  chieftain,  Macleod 
of  Macleod,  at  the  romantically  situated  castle  of  Dunvegan 
in  Skye  is  doubtful,  for  soon  after  he  mentioned  his  con¬ 
templated  visit,  confirmation  of  his  leave  of  absence 
reached  him,  and  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
formally  handing  over  command  of  the  regiment.  ‘  They 
are  more  exact  and  ready  in  warning  us  of  the  expiration 
of  our  leave  than  in  granting  it,’  he  observes  ;  but  in  this 
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particular  instance  he  received  intimation  of  furlough  in 
less  than  the  three  weeks  or  a  month  which  he  feared 
might  elapse  before  headquarters  communicated  with  * 
him.  Beyond  Fort  Augustus  and  the  military  posts  in 
the  surrounding  districts  it  is  unlikely  that  he  strayed, 
and  Dun  vegan  in  Skye  and  even  Fort  William  nearer  at 
hand  did  not  welcome  the  young  lieutenant-colonel  within 
their  gates. 

While  waiting  at  Fort  Augustus  for  the  leave  which 
seemed  to  be  so  long  in  coming,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  on  duty  with  a  Highland  detachment  sent  him 
a  captured  roebuck  ;  and  Wolfe,  whose  love  of  all  animals 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  of  his  character,  im¬ 
mediately  decided  to  have  it  tamed  and  taken  to  England 
as  a  present  to  his  mother.  Lest  the  good  lady  should  be 
alarmed,  he  explained  that  it  was  smaller  than  the  English 
fallow  deer  and  seldom  fit  to  eat.  Whether  this  would 
reconcile  Mrs.  Wolfe  to  a  gracious  acceptance  of  the  wild 
creature  we  do  not  know  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
escaped  before  being  carried  south. 


§3 

But  there  was  a  grimmer  side  to  life  at  Fort  Augustus 
than  that  portrayed  by  such  happenings  as  the  capture  of 
a  roebuck  or  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  visit  Dunvegan 
Castle.  Cumberland’s  coarse  horseplay  at  Fort  Augustus 
in  1746  had  had  its  tragic  background  of  civil  war  and 
a  devastated  countryside  ;  when  Wolfe  returned  to  the 
scene  in  1752  the  outlook  appeared  to  be  more  calm  and 
peaceful  indeed,  but  murder  and  sudden  death  still  lurked 
in  the  brooding  hills  overlooking  the  fort.  Even  while 
the  regiment  was  on  the  march  hither,  the  whole  country 
was  set  ablaze  by  the  mysterious  Appin  murder,  which  has 
since  engaged  the  pens  of  many  romantic  writers,  from 
Scott  to  Stevenson.  It  is  curious  that  Wolfe  should  have 
been  comparatively  near  the  scene  of  tragedy  at  the  time, 
and  yet,  like  most  other  people  of  his  day  and  of  his  side 
of  politics,  he  was  thoroughly  perplexed  over  the  details 
and  motives  of  the  crime. 

‘  You  have  heard,’  he  writes  to  his  father  in  the  letter  of 
May  28,  already  quoted,  ‘  of  the  strange  murder  that  was 
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committed  about  a  fortnight  since  by  two  Highlanders,  at  the 
instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  banished 
rebel.  The  gentleman  was  an  Argylshire  man,  and  factor 
upon  some  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Several  men  are  appre¬ 
hended  upon  suspicion,  but  I’m  sure  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  discover  the  actors  of  this  bloody  deed.  The  factor  intended 
to  remove  the  old  tenants  and  to  plant  others  in  their  room, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  their  reason  for  killing  him.’ 

This  murder  was  only  one  of  many  symptoms  which 
showed  the  tense  and  dangerous  state  of  feeling  throughout 
the  country  about  this  time,  not  merely  in  the  notoriously 
disaffected  Highlands  of  Scotland  but  also  among  the 
miners  of  Tyneside,  the  weavers  of  the  Midlands,  and 
townsfolk  north  and  south  of  the  Border.  A  spirit  of 
unrest  and  discontent  was  abroad  throughout  the  land. 
Jacobitism,  in  these  days  before  democracy  had  become 
articulate,  appeared  to  offer  the  only  alternative  govern¬ 
ment,  and  men  were  disposed  to  take  the  risk,  even  although 
it  involved  the  certainty  of  civil  war.  True,  the  hopes  of 
foreign  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  had 
been  crushed  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  the 
Jacobite  leaders  still  nursed  the  belief  that  in  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Whig  party  at  home  their  opportunity  would 
come. 

This  expectant  attitude  was  so  often  disappointed  that 
Jacobite  intrigues  became  in  time  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  more  desperate  spirits  of  the  party,  and  were  ulti¬ 
mately  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  policy  of  stark 
revolution  and  assassination.  Prince  Charles  Edward  was 
himself  convinced  that  only  by  some  dramatic  coup  de 
main  could  he  hope  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ; 
and  in  the  years  following  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745  and  before  his  craving  for  drink  made 
him  lose  his  self-respect  and  his  friends,  he  was  engaged 
in  one  plot  after  another  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
His  movements  were  often  lost  to  view,  but  through  the 
mists  of  intrigue  emerges  no  less  a  figure  than  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  behind  him  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal, 
the  Jacobite  exile.  It  is  now  well  established  that  Charles 
paid  a  visit  to  London  in  September  1750,  and  after  per¬ 
sonally  inspecting  the  ground  contemplated  the  idea  of 
seizing  the  Tower  of  London  by  surprise  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  another  rising  if  only  four  thousand 
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men  could  be  mustered.  But  the  lessons  of  the  ’45  were 
too  recent  and  too  tragic  to  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
Young  Adventurer  had  perforce  to  fall  back  on  the  broken 
reed  of  foreign  aid  and  conspiracy  of  a  Fenian  character. 
London  was  to  be  terrified  into  accepting  ‘  the  auld  Stuarts 
back  again.’ 

This  conception  of  statecraft — if  it  can  be  dignified 
by  such  a  name — took  shape  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Elibank  Plot  of  1752-53.  Charles  argued,  logically  enough, 
that  though  his  march  to  Derby  had  proved  English 
Jacobitism  to  be  a  spent  force,  the  people  of  England, 
outside  the  professional  army,  had  not  shown  any  martial 
enthusiasm  for  George  II ;  and  if  London  could  be  made 
to  accept  his  father  as  James  III,  the  provinces  would 
acquiesce  in  the  change  of  government  through  sheer 
indifference.  Fortunately,  the  opportunity  never  came 
to  put  such  revolutionary  ideas  to  the  test.  The  plot 
miscarried.  It  was  betrayed  to  the  British  Government  in 
the  winter  of  1752-53  by  Pickle  the  spy,  and  Dr.  Archibald 
Cameron,  who  had  proceeded  to  Scotland  in  September  to 
arrange  for  another  rising  once  London  was  in  Jacobite 
hands,  was  arrested  in  March  1753  and  hanged  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  ostensibly  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  ’45  but  in  reality  as  one  of  the  principals  in  this 
abortive  scheme.1  With  the  death  of  the  last  Jacobite 
‘  martyr  ’  died  also  the  last  serious  plot  to  re-establish  the 
Stuarts  on  the  British  throne. 

One  wonders  what  measure  of  success,  what  promises 
of  support,  Dr.  Cameron  received  in  his  mission  to  Scotland 
in  1752.  Responsible  opinion  among  the  Jacobite  leaders 
did  not  favour  another  rising,  but  probably  they  would 
have  waived  their  objections  if  they  had  been  convinced 
of  substantial  foreign  support  and  by  the  evidence  of  a 
successful  coup  d'etat  in  London.  Frederick  the  Great 
cared  very  little,  however,  for  Stuart  pretensions  and  was 
concerned  only  to  make  himself  a  danger  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  ;  while  France’s  failure  to  fulfil  expectations 
in  1745  had  made  the  Scottish  Jacobites  extremely  cautious. 
Nevertheless,  the  severity  of  the  Government  in  suppressing 
the  Rebellion  had  alienated  a  large  body  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  policy  of  fire  and  sword  in  the  Highlands  had  left 

i  *  The  Elibank  Plot,  1752-53.’  By  Charles  Petrie,  Chambers's  J ournal, 
November  1926. 
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behind  it  a  terrible  legacy  of  hatred  and  bitterness — rich 
soil  for  sowing  the  rank  seeds  of  civil  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scottish  Highlands  were  now  sunk  in  a  state  of 
demoralisation  which  would  have  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  clansmen  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  in  anything 
like  the  same  chivalrous  spirit  as  in  1745.  Some  old 
Highland  chieftains  and  lairds  had  sold  their  honour  for 
life  and  gold.  Oppression  and  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
possessions  had  brought  in  their  train  poverty,  despair, 
jealousy.  They  had  kindled  anew  the  old  clan  hatreds, 
and  the  ’45  had  only  too  clearly  revealed  the  weakness  of 
a  house  divided  against  itself. 

§  4 

Wolfe  at  Inverness  and  Fort  Augustus  must  have 
known  something  about  the  mysterious  French  treasure 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Loch  Arkaig  gold.  It  had 
been  collected,  according  to  one  account,  by  an  Irish 
priest  named  Butler  ‘  among  the  Popish  Churches  abroad,’ 1 
and  originally  amounted  to  about  £40,000.  It  was  brought 
to  Scotland  by  two  French  frigates,  Le  Mars  and  La  Bellone, 
which  arrived  in  Scottish  waters  about  five  leagues  distant 
from  Fort  William  some  four  or  five  days  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  Had  the  wind  been  favourable  the  ships 
would  have  reached  their  destination  fifteen  days  sooner, 
and  the  treasure  they  carried  might  have  given  another 
complexion  to  the  fight  before  Inverness.  On  May  13, 1746 
(New  Style),  they  unloaded  the  arms  and  ammunition 
brought  from  France,  as  well  as  the  casks  of  ‘  brandy,’ 
which  were  actually  those  containing  French  gold  coins  ; 
and  the  following  morning  they  were  called  upon  to  beat 
off  a  determined  attack  of  H.M.S.  Greyhound ,  Baltimore, 
and  Trevor  to  capture  them.  In  the  fierce  fight  that  ensued 
the  French  vessels  lost  over  twenty  men  killed  and  had 
nearly  fifty  wounded.  This  obscure  naval  engagement  is 
noteworthy  as  the  last  set  fight  of  the  ’45— and  the  French 
won. 

The  gold  was  landed  in  seven  large  casks,  one  of  which, 
it  is  alleged,  was  promptly  stolen  by  Macdonell  of  Borris- 
dale,  a  sly  turncoat  who  sought  to  serve  two  masters  and 
made  an  enemy  of  both.  When  Prince  Charles  escaped 
1  Albemarle  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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from  Scotland  he  wished  to  take  to  France  with  him  what 
then  remained  of  the  treasure,  about  £20,000,  but  this  was 
vetoed  by  the  chiefs  ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Charles 
Edward  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  was  to  give  directions 
to  Evan  Macpherson,  younger  of  Cluny,  Lord  Lovat’s 
son-in-law,  as  to  the  immediate  distribution  of  a  portion 
of  it,  the  chief  being  urged  to  make  as  little  drain  upon  it 
as  possible  pending  the  time  of  Prince  Charles’s  return. 
Obviously  Cluny’s  task  was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant, 
and  the  niggardliness  with  which  he  distributed  the  money 
produced  considerable  ill-feeling  between  those  who 
received  and  those  who  were  denied  it.  Dr.  Archibald 
Cameron  had  had  the  first  charge  of  the  hidden  treasure, 
but  as  he  accompanied  Charles  to  France,  the  duty  de¬ 
volved  on  Cluny,  himself  an  outlaw  and  in  hiding.  The 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland 
in  1746-47,  sought  several  times  to  capture  Cluny  and  his 
agents  who  assisted  him  in  the  distribution  of  this  gold, 
but  without  success.  The  Loch  Arkaig  hoard,  however, 
generated  fiercer  jealousies  among  the  clans,  which  more 
than  compensated  for  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  trap 
Cluny  ;  among  the  gold-coveting  hillmen  quarrels  were 
frequent  and  daggers  were  drawn.  ‘  Lewidors  ’  were  in 
constant  circulation  in  the  Highlands  for  years  after 
Albemarle  had  left  Scotland,  and  Cluny  in  his  mountain 
cage,  so  graphically  described  for  us  by  Stevenson  in  the 
pages  of  ‘  Kidnapped,’  was  still  the  principal  paymaster 
of  the  gold  when  Wolfe  arrived  at  Fort  Augustus. 

Wolfe  determined  that  yet  another  attempt  should  be 
made  to  capture  Cluny,  who  since  1746  had  been  living  in 
the  hills,  often  within  sight  of  his  home  but  never  certain 
where  next  night  he  would  rest  at  peace  from  his  persistent 
hunters.  Captain  Trapaud,  now  one  of  the  senior  captains 
of  the  regiment,  was  detailed  to  command  the  post  at 
Laggan,  and  presumably  it  was  from  his  detachment  that 
the  small  body  of  soldiers  of  the  20th  Foot  marched  into 
Cluny’s  country  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  chief’s  arrest. 

‘  I  gave  the  Serg.,’  Wolfe  wrote  to  Rickson  years  after¬ 
wards  in  describing  the  incident,  ‘orders  (in  case  he  shou’d 
succeed)  and  was  attacked  by  the  Clan  with  a  view  to  rescue 
their  chief  to  kill  him  instantly,  which  I  concluded  would  draw 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Detachment  and  furnish  me  with 
a  sufficient  pretext  (without  waiting  for  any  instructions)  to 
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march  into  their  country  ou  j’aurais  fait  main  basse,  sans 
misericorde,  et  je  l’aurais  brule  d’un  bout  a  l’autre  [on  which 
I  shall  lay  violent  hands,  without  mercy,  and  I  shall  bum 
it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other].  Wou’d  you  believe  that 
I  am  so  bloody  ?  ’Twas  my  real  intention,  and  I  hope  such 
execution  will  be  done  upon  the  first  that  revolt,  to  teach  ’em 
their  duty  and  keep  the  Highlands  in  awe.  They  are  a  people 
better  govern’d  by  fear  than  favour.’ 

For  the  sake  of  Wolfe’s  reputation  in  Scotland,  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  his  attempt  to  capture  Cluny  failed  as 
all  earlier  and  more  ambitious  attempts  had  similarly 
miscarried.  Wolfe  hated  to  acknowledge  defeat,  and 
accordingly  he  advised  his  friend  Rickson,  when  stationed 
at  Fort  Augustus  in  1755,  how  to  proceed  if  faced  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  he  had  experienced  in  1752. 

Mr.  Mcpherson  shou’d  have  a  couple  of  hundred  men  in 
his  neighbourhood,  he  writes,  ‘  with  orders  to  massacre  the 
whole  Clan  if  they  show  the  least  symptom  of  Rebellion. 
They  are  a  warlike  tribe,  and  he’s  a  cunning,  resolute  fellow 
himself.  They  shou  d  be  narrowly  watch’d  ;  and  the  Party 
there  shou’d  be  well  commanded.’ 

This  he  wrote  in  1755,  not  knowing,  perhaps,  that  Cluny 
about  this  time,  weary  of  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
redcoats,  had  escaped  to  France,  probably  carrying 
with  him,  by  Charles  Edward’s  orders,  what  remained  of 
the  Lock  Arkaig  gold  to  relieve  the  now  pressing  necessities 
of  his  royal  master.  Cluny  died  at  Dunkirk  in  the  following 
year  (1756).  6 


§5 

It  will  be  seen  that  Wolfe  had  formulated  a  clear-cut 
and  ruthless  plan  of  campaign  against  the  rebels  still 
lurking  in  the  country ;  but,  as  his  letters  to  Rickson  show, 
he  had  also  thought  out  in  considerable  detail  a  scheme 
for  the  better  disposition  of  the  military  forces  in  the 
disaffected  districts  of  Scotland  and  their  more  effective 
employment.  Ostensibly  his  suggestions  were  intended 
primarily  for  Rickson  s  own  benefit  while  on  service  in  the 
Highland  parts,  but  their  author  probably  anticipated 
that  his  friend  would  canvass  such  ideas  in  influential 
quarters ;  and  as  Rickson  a  few  months  later  was 
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appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Scotland,  Wolfe  had  good  reason  for  setting  forth  his 
ideas  so  clearly  and  precisely.  The  value  of  those  notes 
merits  quotation  in  extenso,  for  they  raise  questions  of 
military  interest  which  are  as  pertinent  to-day  as  they 
were  when  written  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago. 

‘  Since  I  began  my  letter  to  you  (yesterday),’  he  writes 
from  Exeter  under  date  March  7,  1755,  to  Captain  Rickson 
at  Fort  Augustus,  ‘  there’s  a  fresh  and  a  loud  report  of  war. 
More  ships  are  order’d  to  be  fitted  out ;  and  we  must  expect 
further  preparations  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion. 
You  in  the  North  will  be  now  and  then  alarm’d,  and  you  may 
in  the  course  of  a  war  be  justly  alarm’d  ;  such  a  succession 
of  errors,  and  such  a  strain  of  ill-behaviour,  as  the  last  Scotch 
war  [the  ’45]  did  produce,  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  match’d 
in  history.  Our  future  annals  will,  I  hope,  be  fill’d  with  more 
stirring  events.’ 

Taking  this  as  his  text,  he  proceeds  : 

‘  What  if  the  Garrisons  of  the  Forts  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  a  prudent,  resolute  man  (yourself,  for  instance), 
would  they  not  have  found  means  to  stifle  the  Rebellion  in 
its  birth  ?  and  might  not  they  have  acted  more  like  soldiers 
and  good  subjects  than  it  appears  they  did  ? 

‘  What  wou’d  have  been  the  effects  of  a  sudden  march  into 
the  middle  of  that  Clan  who  were  the  first  to  move  ?  What 
might  have  been  done  by  means  of  hostages  of  wives  and 
children,  or  the  chiefs  themselves  ?  How  easy,  a  small  body 
united,  prevents  the  junction  of  distant  corps !  and  how 
favourable  the  country  where  you  are  for  such  a  manoeuvre  ! 
If,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  they  got  together,  a  body 
of  troops  may  make  a  diversion  by  laying  waste  a  country 
that  the  male  inhabitants  had  left  to  prosecute  rebellious 
schemes.  How  soon  must  they  return  to  the  defence  of  their 
property  (such  as  it  is),  their  wives,  their  children,  their  houses 
and  their  cattle  ?  (!) 

‘  But  above  all,  the  secret  sudden  night  march  into  the 
middle  of  ’em ;  great  patroles  of  50,  60,  or  100  men  each  to 
terrify  ’em  ;  letters  to  the  chiefs,  threatening  fire,  and  sword, 
and  certain  destruction,  if  they  dare  to  stir ;  movements  that 
seem  mysterious  to  keep  the  Enemy’s  attention  upon  you, 
and  their  fears  awake ;  these  and  the  like,  which  your 
experience,  reading  and  good  sense  would  point  out,  are  means 
to  prevent  mischief. 

‘  If  one  was  to  ask  what  preparations  were  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  Forts  ?  I  believe  they  wou’d  be  found  very 
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insufficient.  There  are  some  things  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  obstinate  resistance  (and  such  there  always 
should  be  against  Rebels)  as  tools,  fascines,  turf  or  sods,  arms 
for  the  breach  (long  spontoons  or  halberds),  palissades  in¬ 
numerable  ;  whole  trees  converted  into  that  use,  stuck  in  the 
ditch  to  hinder  an  assault.  No  one  of  these  articles  was  thought 
of,  either  at  Fort  Augustus  or  Fort  George — and,  in  short, 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  escape  from  an  enemy 
most  worthy  of  contempt.  One  vigorous  sortie  wou’d  have 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus  ;  100  men  wou’d  have  nailed 
up  the  battery,  or  carried  the  artillery  into  the  Castle.1 

‘  I  wish  you  may  be  besieged  in  the  same  manner ;  you’ll 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  Rebellion,  and  foil  their  arms  in  the 
first  attempt ;  les  Messieurs  de  Guise  se  sont  tres  mal  com- 
portes  !  If  there’s  a  war,  I  hope  the  General  in  the  North  will 
not  disperse  the  troops  by  small  parties,  as  has  been  practis’d 
hitherto ;  but  rather  make  choice  of  certain  good  stations  for 
bodies  that  can  defend  themselves,  or  force  their  way  home 
(to  the  Forts)  if  occasion  require  it.  At  Laggan  Achadrom, 
for  example,  they  shou’d  build  a  strong  redoubt,  surrounded 
with  rows  of  palissades  and  trees,  capable  to  contain  200  men 
at  least.  This  is  a  post  of  great  importance,  and  shou’d  be 
maintain’d  in  a  most  determined  manner,  and  the  Mcdonalds 
might  knock  their  heads  against  it  to  very  little  purpose.2 3 

1  Old  doting  Humphry  [Sir  Humphrey  Bland,  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Scotland],  who  is  newly  married  I  find,  will  be  a 
good  deal  occupied  at  home,  and  fondly  no  doubt ;  so  you 
must  not  expect  much  aid  from  that  quarter ;  there’s  our 
weak  side.  .  .  . 

‘  My  little  Governour  [Captain  Trapaud,  by  this  date  settled 
at  Fort  Augustus  as  the  Resident  or  Deputy-Governor  of  the 

1  Fort  George  here  referred  to  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  new  Fort 

of  Ardersier,  or  Fort  George,  which  Wolfe  visited  on  the  march  from  Banff 
to  Inverness  in  September  1751  and  inspected  in  course  of  construction. 
The  former  Fort  George  was  the  old  Castle  of  Inverness  overlooking  the 
town,  and,  when  repaired  about  1718  to  form  barracks  for  King  George’s 
troops,  received  the  name  it  retained  for  another  generation.  On 
February  20,  1746,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  (Grant  of  Rothiemarcus) 
surrendered  himself  and  his  garrison  of  two  companies  of  Lord  Loudoun’s 
Regiment  to  the  J acobites  two  hours  after  trenches  had  been  opened  to 
lay  siege  to  it,  and  Prince  Charles  immediately  ordered  the  fortifications 
to  be  blown  up.  His  Highland  following  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  all 
fortified  places.  Fort  Augustus  fell  into  rebel  hands  less  than  a  fortnight 
later,  and  Fort  William  alone  held  out  for  the  King  by  adopting  the  very 
tactics  which  Wolfe  here  recommends.  Probably  Wolfe  was  familiar 
with  the  exploit  and  approved  it. 

3  Laggan  Achadrom  commanded  the  Great  Glen  leading  out  to  the 
Hebridean  Sea,  as  it  stood  on  the  narrow  isthmus  between  Loch  Lochy  and 
Loch  Oich,  on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  at  a  later  period,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  Fort  Augustus. 
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fort]  talk’d  to  me  some  time  ago  of  a  parcel  of  musketball 
that  belong’d  to  us  which  he  offer’d  to  send  us.  We  fire 
bulletts  continually,  and  have  great  need  of  ’em ;  but  as  I 
foresee  much  difficulty  and  expense  in  the  removal,  I  wish  he 
would  bestow  ’em,  or  a  part,  upon  you  ;  and  let  me  recommend 
the  practice.  You’ll  soon  find  the  advantage  of  it.  Mark’s 
men  are  no  where  so  necessary  as  in  a  mountainous  country ; 
besides,  firing  ball  at  objects  teaches  the  soldiers  to  level 
incomparably,  makes  the  recruits  steady,  and  removes  the 
foolish  apprehension  that  seizes  young  soldiers  when  they  first 
load  their  arms  with  bulletts.  We  fire,  first  singly  ;  then  by 
files,  1,  2,  3,  or  more  ;  then  by  ranks,  and  lastly  by  platoons  ; 
and  the  soldiers  see  the  effects  of  the  shot  especially  at  a  mark, 
or  upon  water.  We  shoot  obliquely,  and  in  different  situations 
of  ground  from  heights  downwards  and  contrarywise.  I  use 
the  freedom  to  mention  this  to  you,  not  as  one  prescribing  to 
another,  but  to  a  friend  who  may  accept  or  reject ;  and  because, 
possibly  it  may  not  have  been  thought  of  by  your  Commander  ; 
and  I  have  experience  of  its  great  utility.  .  .  . 

‘  I  cou’d  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly  at  Fort  Augustus 
upon  your  plan,  and  with  your  assistance.  There  is  no  solitude 
with  a  friend.’ 

Wolfe’s  mind  was  still  impressed  by  the  danger  of 
another  rebellion  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  should  war 
be  declared  between  England  and  France ;  and  when  he 
wrote  to  Rickson  at  Inverness  from  Lymington  three 
months  later  (July  19, 1755)  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of 
the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  the  North  against 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Incidentally  his  anxiety 
reveals  to  us  how  real  remained  the  Jacobite  peril  in  the 
eyes  of  military  men  who  knew  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  Scotland. 

‘  If  the  French  resent  the  affront  put  upon  ’em  by 
Mr.  Boscawen,1  the  War  will  come  on  hot  and  sudden ;  and 
they  will  certainly  have  an  eye  to  the  Highlands.  Their 
friends  and  allies  in  that  country  were  of  great  use  to  ’em  in 
the  late  war.  That  famous  Diversion  [the  ’45]  cost  us  great 
sums  of  money  and  many  lives,  and  left  the  Pays-Bas  to  Saxe’s 
mercy.  I  am  much  of  your  opinion,  that,  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  aid  of  foreign  troops,  the  Highlanders  will  never  stir. 
I  believe  their  resentments  are  strong,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge 
prevalent  amongst  them ;  but  the  risk  is  too  great  without 

1  The  capture  by  Vice-Admiral  Boscawen  of  two  French  ships  off 
Cape  Breton,  with  the  Governor  of  Louisbourg  and  four  other  French 
officers  on  board,  and  treasure  to  the  value  of  £30,000  sterling. 
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help  ;  however,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  and  vigilant.  We 
ought  to  have  good  store  of  meal  in  the  Forts  to  feed  the  troops 
in  the  winter,  in  case  they  be  wanted,  plenty  of  intrenching 
tools  and  hatchets  for  making  redoubts  and  cutting  palissades, 
etc. ;  and  we  shou’d  be  cautious  not  to  expose  the  troops  in 
small  parties,  dispers’d  thro’  the  Highlands,  when  there  is 
the  least  apprehension  of  a  commotion.  A  few  well-chosen 
posts  in  the  middle  of  those  Clans  that  are  the  likeliest  to 
rebel,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  entrench  and  defend  themselves, 
and  with  positive  orders  never  to  surrender  to  the  Highlanders 
(tho’  ever  so  numerous),  but  either  to  resist  in  their  posts  (till 
reliev’d)  or  force  their  way  thro’  to  the  Forts,  wou’d,  I  think, 
have  lively  effects.  A  100  soldiers,  in  my  mind,  are  an  over¬ 
match  for  500  of  your  Highland  militia ;  and  when  they  are 
told  so  in  a  proper  way,  they  believe  it  themselves. 

‘  It  will  be  your  business  to  know  the  exact  strength  of 
the  Rebel  Clans,  and  to  inquire  out  the  abilities  of  their  leaders, 
especially  of  those  that  are  abroad.  There  are  people  that 
can  inform  you.  There  ought  to  be  an  engineer  at  the  Forts 
to  inform  the  General  of  what  will  be  wanted  for  their  defence, 
and  to  give  directions  for  the  construction  of  small  redoubts 
where  the  General  pleases  to  order  ’em.’ 

War  came,  indeed,  in  May  of  the  following  year — the 
famous  Seven  Years’  War,  but  no  Jacobite  rising  stained 
its  course.  The  Highlands,  thoroughly  demoralised  by 
a  decade  of  poverty  and  oppression,  remained  quiescent, 
and  America  provided,  instead  of  Europe,  the  principal 
arena  of  contest  and  conquest. 

§  6 

One  officer  of  the  20th  Foot — he  whom  Wolfe  familiarly 
calls  ‘  Trap  ’ — found  his  life-work  at  Fort  Augustus,  and 
from  about  this  date  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
there.  For  half  a  century  Alexander  Trapaud  identified 
himself  with  Scotland  and  Scottish  affairs  so  thoroughly 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Highlandmen  as  one  of  themselves.  In  reality  he  was  a 
Southerner  of  French  extraction ;  indeed,  his  family 
claimed  descent  from  the  famous  Marechal  Turenne. 
Wolfe  may  have  known  him  when  they  were  serving 
together  as  young  officers  in  Flanders  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  as  one  of  General 
Ponsonby’s  aides-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  on 
May  11,  1745  ;  and  quite  certainly  in  a  similar  capacity 
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to  Wolfe’s  old  friend,  General  Huske,  when  the  latter  was 
stationed  in  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1746.  At 
Culloden  Lieutenant  Trapaud  had  been  wounded,  seriously 
enough  to  be  sent  south  to  Edinburgh  and  to  be  absent 
from  the  regiment  for  some  months  ;  and  there  Huske 
had  employed  him  as  his  aide  while  the  young  soldier  was 
recovering  health  and  strength.  Consequently  he  did  not 
accompany  Cumberland’s  army  in  its  march  from  Inverness 
to  Fort  Augustus  some  weeks  after  Culloden,  and  possibly 
never  saw  his  future  home  until  he  came  to  it  with  Wolfe 
in  May  1752.  Henceforth  he  decided  that  of  all  places 
in  which  he  had  been  quartered  in  Scotland  he  liked  Fort 
Augustus  the  best. 

And  this  was  no  sudden  choice.  With  the  20th  Foot 
he  had  marched,  with  Wolfe,  over  a  good  part  of  Scotland 
and  knew  intimately  the  life  of  its  county  towns  and 
military  garrisons.  When  Wolfe  joined  the  20th  as  major 
at  Stirling  in  February  1749  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
a  former  Flanders  campaigner  in  Captain  Trapaud,  and 
from  the  first  he  liked  the  courteous  little  man  and 
retained  his  friendship  for  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
life.  When  Trapaud,  on  a  visit  to  London,  ‘  waited  upon  ’ 
Lieutenant-General  Wolfe  in  September  or  October  1749 
with  news  of  the  major  in  Glasgow,  he  was  the  youngest 
captain  of  the  regiment ;  before  midsummer  of  the 
following  year  he  was  the  second  in  seniority.  We  have 
already  quoted  a  passing  reference  to  him  in  Wolfe’s 
Orders  issued  at  Perth  in  that  year.  A  few  months  after 
Wolfe  left  Fort  Augustus  and  the  regiment  on  his  belated 
leave,  Trapaud  applied  for  and  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Deputy  Governor  of  Fort  Augustus  at  a  salary  of 
£300  per  annum.  The  nominal  Governor  of  the  fort  was 
Sir  Charles  Howard,  who  held  the  office  as  a  sinecure  and 
received  no  direct  payment  for  looking  after  a  military 
post  he  never  visited  ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Trapaud  was,  from  the  day  of  his  appointment,  the 
Governor  de  facto. 

When  Rickson  came  with  his  regiment  to  Fort 
Augustus,  Wolfe  wrote  to  him  from  Exeter  in  December 
1764,  saying  he 

‘  was  obliged  to  Governour  Trapaud  for  intelligence  of  my 
little  friend.  .  .  .  The  governor  said  you  intended  to  write ; 
let  me  desire  you  to  put  so  good  a  resolve  into  quick  execution, 
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and  tell  me  how  it  fares  with  you  in  that  remote  quarter.  .  .  . 
Trapaud  thinks  he  is  very  happy  in  having  you  with  him,  and 
I  think  so  too.  Pray  how  do  you  think  upon  the  matter  ? 
and  what  sort  of  life  do  you  lead  ?  ’ 

And  through  Rickson,  a  few  months  later,  Wolfe  sent 
to  the  North  Country  his  ‘  compliments  to  Mrs.  Trapaud 
and  the  Governour.’ 

To  Fort  Augustus  Trapaud  brought  his  bride,  and  in 
the  old  fort  his  children  were  born.  Twenty  years  later 
we  get  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  charming  household 
in  Boswell’s  ‘  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  with 
Dr.  Johnson,’  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  in  1773  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Under  the  date  of  Monday, 
August  30,  the  faithful  Boswell  thus  writes  : 

‘  We  dined  at  a  public-house  called  the  General’s  Hut, 
from  General  Wade,  who  was  lodged  there  when  he  com¬ 
manded  in  the  North.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  passed  through 
a  good  deal  of  mountainous  country.  I  had  known 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  deputy  governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  twelve 
years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness,  where  my  father  was 
judge.1  I  sent  forward  one  of  our  guides,  and  Joseph  [Boswell’s 
servant],  with  a  card  to  him,  that  he  might  know  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him  to  invite  us  or  not. 
It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  ;  the  inn  was  wretched.  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident  governor  an 
additional  salary ;  as  in  the  present  state  of  things  he  must 
necessarily  be  put  to  a  great  expense  in  entertaining  travellers. 
Joseph  announced  to  us,  when  we  alighted,  that  the  governor 
waited  for  us  at  the  gate  of  the  fort ;  we  walked  to  it.  He 
met  us,  and  with  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his  house. 
It  was  comfortable  to  find  ourselves  in  a  well-built  little  square, 
and  a  neatly  furnished  house,  in  good  company,  and  with  a 
good  supper  before  us  ;  in  short,  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
civilised  life  in  the  midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.  Trapaud, 
and  the  governor’s  daughter,  and  her  husband,  Captain  New- 
marsh,  were  all  most  obliging  and  polite.  The  governor  had 
excellent  animal  spirits,  the  conversation  of  a  soldier,  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  Frenchman,  to  which  his  extraction  entitles  him. 
He  is  a  brother  to  General  Cyrus  Trapaud.  We  passed  a  very 
agreeable  evening.’ 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  August  31,  the  genial  diarist  notes  : 

‘  The  governor  has  a  very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it, 
and  at  the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  but  small,  and  may  be 

1  Boswell’s  father.  Lord  Auchinleck,  became  a  Senator  of  the  College  of 
Justice  in  1756,  and  died  in  1782.  6 
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commanded  from  a  variety  of  hills  around.  We  also  looked 
at  the  galley  or  sloop  belonging  to  the  fort,  which  sails  upon 
the  Loch,  and  brings  what  is  wanted  for  the  garrison.  Captains 
Uril  and  Darippe,  of  the  15th  regiment  of  Foot,  breakfasted 
with  us.  They  had  served  in  America,  and  entertained 
Dr.  Johnson  much  with  an  account  of  the  Indians.  He  said 
he  could  make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of  them,  were  he  to 
stay  there.  Governor  Trapaud  was  much  struck  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  “  I  like  to  hear  him,”  said  he,  “  it  is  so  majestic ; 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  speak  in  your  court.”  He  pressed 
us  to  stay  dinner ;  but  I  considered  that  we  had  a  rude  road 
before  us,  which  we  could  more  easily  encounter  in  the  morning, 
and  that  it  was  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up  were  we  to 
sit  down  to  good  entertainment,  in  good  company ;  I  there¬ 
fore  begged  the  governor  would  excuse  us.  Here,  too,  I  had 
another  very  pleasing  proof  how  much  my  father  is  regarded. 
The  governor  expressed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  bade 
me  tell  him,  that  if  he  would  come  that  way  on  the  northern 
circuit  he  would  do  him  all  the  honours  of  the  garrison. 

‘  Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and  travelled  eleven 
miles  through  a  wild  country.  .  .  .’ 

The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  too,  was  much  impressed  by 
the  kindly  welcome  he  received  at  Fort  Augustus.  In  his 
own  ‘  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,’ 
published  the  following  year,  he  wrote  :  ‘  Mr.  Trapaud, 
the  governor,  treated  us  with  that  courtesy  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  military  character.  He  came 
out  to  meet  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologised  that,  at 
so  late  an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to 
give  us  entrance  only  at  the  postern  ’ ;  and  three  and  a 
half  years  after  his  visit  to  the  fort  he  entered  in  his  diary 
that  he  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  such  sweet 
uninterrupted  sleep  as  he  had  not  known  since  he  slept 
at  Fort  Augustus.  Possibly  the  worthy  doctor  had 
forgotten  why  he  slept  so  well  on  that  occasion.  He  rode 
on  horseback  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus,  a  distance 
of  over  thirty  miles,  in  one  day,  and  it  was  the  first  day  of 
the  tour  on  which  the  famous  travellers  essayed  ‘equita¬ 
tion  ’ — as  Boswell  called  it ;  hitherto  they  had  proceeded 
on  their  journey  by  chaise  in  dignity  and  comfort.  They 
arrived  late  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  doctor,  then  sixty- 
four  years  of  age,  must  have  felt  the  unusual  strain  of  so 
long  a  day  in  the  saddle. 

Both  Johnson  and  Boswell  had  passed  from  mortal  ken 
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before  Governor  Trapaud,  who  survived  until  December  2, 
1796,  and  died  at  Fort  Augustus  aged  eighty-four.  He 
came  of  a  long-lived  family,  for  his  brother  Cyrus  saw  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ‘  Trap  ’  outlived 
his  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  Foot  thirty-seven  years, 
although  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and  at  Fort  Augustus  he 
was  permanently  settled  half  a  dozen  years  before  Wolfe 
fell  at  Quebec,  and  was  living  when  Queen  Anne  was  on 
the  throne  and  Carlyle  was  born. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


FROM  FORT  AUGUSTUS  TO  PARIS 

§1 

Wolfe  ^vas  like  a  schoolboy  returning  home  at  the  end  of 
term  when  his  leave  of  absence  came  and  he  turned  his 
face  southward.  He  had  any  number  of  commissions  to 
charge  his  mother  with  against  the  day  of  his  arrival  home. 
As  if  the  roebuck  was  not  enough,  a  pointer  ‘  very  ugly 
but  very  good  5  was  sent  on  in  advance  to  Blackheath,  to 
be  tied  up  in  the  old  General’s  stable  there.  ‘  If  you  hear 
of  a  good  servant  that  can  or  will  learn  to  dress  a  wig  and 
save  me  that  prodigious  expense  in  London,  it  will  be 
a  favour  done  me  to  engage  him,  at  least  so  far  that  I  may 
take  him  or  not  when  I  see  him.’  ‘  I  have  another  favour 
to  beg  of  you,  and  you’ll  think  it  an  odd  one,’  he  writes 
from  Perth  on  his  way  south  ;  ‘  ’tis  to  order  some  currant 
jelly  to  be  made  in  a  crock  for  my  use.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Scotland  to  eat  it  in  the  morning  with  bread ;  I  find  it 
not  only  a  very  pleasant  custom  but  a  very  wholesome 
one.’  And— this  postscript  from  Glasgow — new  shirts  are 
to  be  made  for  him  like  the  last  as  to  the  collars  and  sleeves, 
but  a  little  longer  and  quite  plain,  ‘  for  I  must  be  at  some 
expense  for  fine  ruffles.’ 

From  Fort  Augustus  he  would  take  the  Corryarrich  road 
by  Garviemore  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Spey  until  he 
joined  the  great  Highland  road  from  Inverness  to  Perth 
near  Kingussie.  That  he  followed  this  route  rather  than 
the  more  direct  but  mountainous  road  from  Garviemore  to 
Laggan  and  Dalwhinnie,  where  the  hapless  Sir  John  Cope 
turned  eastward  to  Inverness  in  1745,  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  Wolfe  visited  the  Ruthven  military  post  in  the 
Badenoch  district  on  his  way  south.  The  Government 
barracks  at  this  post  were  erected  in  1718  on  a  part  of  the 
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site  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Ruthven  destroyed  in  1689  ; 
and  it  was  here,  too,  that  the  remnant  of  the  J acobite  army 
reassembled  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden.  It  is  romantically 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Spey  about  a  mile  from 
Kingussie  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
officer  in  command  of  this  post  in  1752,  Lieutenant  James 
Hartley,  in  the  course  of  his  usual  report  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  dated  July  4,  wrote  :  ‘  You  will  see  in  the  report 
that  M‘Pherson  and  William  M‘Donald,  alias  Gilbaandick, 
are  confined  in  the  gaol  here,  though  your  orders  are  not 
come  for  that  purpose.  It  is  owing  to  orders  from  Colonel 
Wolfe,  to  whom  I  showed  the  information  (a  copy  of  which 
I  send  you)  when  here.  .  .  .’  The  lieutenant-colonel  may 
also  have  visited  Laggan  to  say  good-bye  to  Trapaud  ere 
he  went  over  the  hills  into  the  county  of  Perth. 

A  rough  and  weary  road  was  this  of  Corryarrich,  but 
both  it  and  the  Inverness-Perth  highroad  pass  through 
beautiful  Highland  scenery.  Wolfe  was  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  rugged  grandeur  of  hill  and  loch,  wood  and 
stream  under  summer  skies,  affected  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  desiring  to  return  to  them.  ‘  You  know  what 
a  whimsical  sort  of  person  I  am,’  he  writes  to  his  mother 
in  this  same  letter  from  Perth,  ‘  and  how  variable  and 
unsteady  ;  nothing  pleases  me  now  but  the  rougher  kind 
of  entertainments,  such  as  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing  ; 
there’s  none  of  that  kind  near  London,  and  I  have  distant 
notions  of  taking  a  little,  very  little  house,  remote  upon 
the  edge  of  the  forest  or  waste,  merely  for  sport,  and  keep 
it  till  we  go  to  Minorca.’  Is  this  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
the  now  familiar  shooting  lodge  in  the  Highlands  ? 


§2 

Wolfe  reached  Perth  on  June  20, 1752,  and  abode  there 
three  or  four  days.  He  had  spent  a  dreary  twelve  months 
in  this  low-lying  county  town  only  a  few  years  before,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have  wasted  any 
time  there  had  it  not  been  that  his  father’s  regiment, 
Wolfe’s  Regiment,  the  8th  Foot,  was  now  stationed  in  it, 
and  among  its  officers  he  counted  some  old  friends.  Arthur 
Loftus  in  particular  he  appears  always  to  have  found  good 
company.  So  at  Perth  he  remained  ‘  to  divert  myself 
with  Loftus,  who  is,  I  think,  rather  more  humorous  and 
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pleasant  than  he  used  to  be — at  least  he  appears  so  to 
me,  who  am  almost  grave.  .  .  .  Loftus  tells  me  that  the 
physicians  have  all  along  mistaken  his  case  ;  that  so  far 
from  having  his  blood  tainted  (as  they  have  been  pleased 
to  insinuate),  it  is  to  his  fine  habit  of  body  and  strength 
of  constitution  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  recovery.’  He 
had  been  dangerously  ill  the  previous  year,  after  a  term 
of  military  service  at  Gibraltar. 

By  the  26th  he  had  arrived  at  Glasgow,  with  Loftus 
in  his  company  for  this  stage  of  the  journey,  and  making 
such  a  noise  in  their  Glasgow  lodging  that  his  letter-writing 
friend  could  not  finish  the  epistle  to  his  mother  which  he 
had  begun  at  Perth  and  was  obliged  to  close  hurriedly  in 
Glasgow.  Loftus,  it  would  appear,  was  not  a  penman, 
or,  indeed,  anything  very  much  except  a  good  fellow  and 
a  soldier  of  position ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Wolfe 
heard  that  his  father’s  lieutenant-colonel,  Lafausille,  was 
preparing  to  publish  a  new  treatise  on  ‘  Discipline  and 
Reflections  upon  the  Government  of  Armies,’  he  grimly 
expressed  the  hope  that  Loftus  would  add  his  ‘  Notes  and 
Remarks,’  ‘  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  and  great 
diversion  of  all  his  acquaintance.’  Notwithstanding  Major 
Loftus’s  assurance  that  all  was  well  with  him,  he  died  in 
July  of  the  following  year,  at  Fort  Augustus,  which  he 
called  Wolfe’s  ‘  country  house  ’  and  detested  as  thoroughly 
as  Trapaud  loved  it.  He  was  preparing  to  visit  Wolfe, 
then  stationed  for  the  second  time  in  Glasgow,  when  fever 
carried  him  off,  and  Wolfe,  when  he  heard  of  it,  mourned 
the  loss  of  his  ‘  poor  facetious  friend.’ 

§3 

A  day  or  two  spent  in  Glasgow  and  Wolfe  was  off  again. 
He  left  Scotland  for  the  third  time  at  the  end  of  June  1752, 
sailing  from  Port  Patrick  in  Wigtown  for  Donaghadee. 
During  the  six  weeks  he  spent  in  Ireland  he  saw  much  of 
the  country  and  its  people,  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  north  scenes  of  historic  passages  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Protestant  succession.  He  visited 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin.  In 
this  capital  his  friend  and  admirer,  his  uncle  ‘Wat,’  had 
established  his  headquarters  at  Lucas’s  famous  coffee¬ 
house,  where  the  old  major  could  royally  entertain  his 
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nephew  and  introduce  him  to  the  fashionable  society  and 
military  circles  of  the  gay  Irish  city.  The  continuous 
round  of  sight-seeing  somewhat  wearied  the  visitor,  but 
otherwise  he  was  in  better  condition  than  he  had  known 
for  fourteen  months  past,  ‘  leaner  than  can  be  described 
and  burnt  to  a  chip.’  About  the  middle  of  August  he 
sailed  from  Cork  in  one  of  the  Bristol  packets  to  England, 
going  through  the  West  Country  and  thence  to  Blackheath, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  was  welcomed  by  his  parents  in 
their  new  home  facing  the  Common.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  October,  waiting  with  growing 
impatience  for  a  favourable  answer  to  his  application  for 
leave  to  go  abroad. 

At  last  it  was  grudgingly  given,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  October  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  for  the  next  six 
months  he  spent  the  one  great  holiday  of  his  life.  It  so 
happened  that  William  Anne,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Bury’s  father  and  commander  of  Cumberland’s  advance 
post  in  Strathbogie  a  few  weeks  before  Culloden,  was  now 
more  happily  employed  as  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  and  through  his  influence  Wolfe  received  an 
entrSe  into  French  society  and  the  life  of  the  Court.  At 
Versailles  he  was— to  use  his  own  words- — ‘  a  cold  spectator 
of  what  we  commonly  call  splendour  and  magnificence. 
A  multitude  of  men  and  women  were  assembled  to  bow 
and  pay  their  compliments  in  the  most  submissive  manner 
to  a  creature  of  their  own  species.’  1  On  January  9,  1753, 
Albemarle  introduced  him  to  Louis  XV  and  the  Royal 
Family,  to  the  King’s  famous  mistress  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Coutest,  the  Minister  of 
State. 

‘  They  were  all  very  gracious  as  far  as  courtesies,  bows,  and 
smiles  go,’  writes  Wolfe  in  describing  the  scene  to  his  father, 
‘for  the  Bourbons  seldom  speak  to  anybody.  Madame  la 
Marquise  entertained  us  at  her  toilette.  We  found  her  curling 
her  hair.  She  is  extremely  handsome,  and,  by  her  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Ambassador  and  others  that  were  present,  I 
judge  she  must  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  understanding.’ 

But  his  life  in  Paris  was  not  summed  up  in  dancing 
attendance  at  Court,  taking  dinner  several  times  a  week 


1  To  his  mother,  from  Paris,  January  2,  1753. 
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with  the  hospitable  Albemarle,  putting  in  an  appearance 
at  the  opera  or  the  play,  and  airing  himself  before  the  gaze 
of  the  vulgar  mob  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
had  a  few  other  ambitions  to  satisfy,  and  too  little  time  to 
accomplish  them.  He  was  out  of  bed  every  morning 
before  daybreak,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night  was 
thankful  enough  to  retire  to  his  room  and  sleep  soundly. 
‘  A  man  sleeps  well  that  uses  moderate  exercise  and  never 
dabbles  in  a  dirty  pool  ’  was  one  of  his  epistolary  aphorisms 
coined  while  in  France.  No  fewer  than  four  tutors  had 
this  serious  young  English  officer  during  his  holiday  in 
Paris,  so  resolved  was  he  to  excel  in  whatever  he  set  his 
mind  to  master.  He  was  taught  French  by  one  teacher  ; 
he  rode  in  the  Academy  under  another ;  and  in  his  own 
lodgings,  ‘  for  fear  of  a  discovery,’  he  took  lessons  in  fence 
and  dancing.  The  theatre  he  patronised  more  frequently 
than  the  opera,  and  this  for  reasons  of  economy  and  because 
he  wished  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  languages. 

Among  the  English  people  whom  he  met  in  Paris  were 
some  that  afterwards  attained  to  fame  of  varying  degrees. 
To  Philip  Stanhope,  the  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  were  addressed  letters  that  are  prized  wherever 
English  literature  is  read.  Ensign  William  Hamilton  of 
the  3rd  Regiment  was  Wolfe’s  ‘  friend  and  companion  ’ 
in  Paris,  and  in  after  years  the  husband  of  the  Lady 
Hamilton  whom  Nelson  loved.  When  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  afterwards  to  become  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  Administration  and 
to  attain  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal,  came  to  Paris  in  1752, 
some  indirect  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Wolfe  to  become 
his  travelling  military  tutor  ;  but  he  refused  this  as  he 
refused  all  other  tempting  offers  which  interfered  with  his 
chosen  profession  of  arms  and  the  field.  Much  as  his  heart 
was  set  on  inspecting  the  most  famous  military  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  he  preferred  to  continue  to  serve  ‘  the 
King,  my  master  ’ ;  besides,  he  was  unusually  diffident 
concerning  his  qualifications  for  such  a  tutorship,  and  he 
generously  and  successfully  suggested  the  name  of  his 
friend,  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  a  leading  participant  in 
the  British  conquest  and  government  of  Canada,  and  the 
future  Lord  Dorchester,  for  the  lucrative  post.  The  mere 
fact  that  such  a  proposal  was  mooted  first  to  him  proves 
how  widely  Wolfe’s  fame  as  a  regimental  officer  had  already 
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spread,  and  the  Duke’s  desire  to  get  a  company  in  the  20th1 
was  a  further  indication  of  its  lieutenant-colonel’s  renown  in 
the  military  circles  of  his  day.  On  his  side  Wolfe  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  young  nobleman’s  abilities  :  ‘  he  pro¬ 
mises  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  army,’  he  writes 
to  the  old  General  at  Blackheath,  ‘  and  what  is  uncommon 
at  eighteen  he  is  not  entirely  taken  up  with  the  outward 
appearances  and  gildings  of  soldiership,  but  aims  at  the 
higher  and  more  solid  branches  of  military  knowledge.’ 

Eager  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  which  he  had  good 
reason  to  fear  would  be  all  too  limited,  Wolfe  studied  hard, 
mixed  in  society,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind 
receptive  to  every  new  impression  and  idea.  He  did  not 
confuse  the  extravagant  glitter  of  the  French  Court  with 
the  French  people  as  a  nation,  and  his  interest  ranged 
widely  afield  in  his  view  of  the  country.  He  was  acutely 
conscious  of  the  mutterings  that  swelled  into  the  roar  of 
the  Revolution  thirty  years  after  his  death.  ‘  The  poor 
people  of  this  land,’  he  observes,  ‘  are  going  into  confusion 
upon  religious  matters,  and  at  a  critical  time,  when  they 
might  free  themselves  from  an  intolerable  burden.  I  hate 
to  see  misery,  or  the  prospect  of  misery,  even  amongst  those 
likely  to  become  our  enemies.’  2  To  his  father  he  writes 
even  more  vigorously  about  conditions  in  France  as  he 
saw  them. 

‘  The  clergy  and  people  are  in  opposite  sentiments  for  the 
present,’  he  informs  the  General,  ‘and  it  will  require  the 
exertion  of  very  great  authority  to  reconcile  them  to  each 
other.  The  ecclesiastics  have  unluckily  been  the  authors  of 
almost  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  in  Europe  and 
America  since  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  they 
do  in  some  places  continue  their  evil  practices.  It  is  surprising 
that  there  are  so  few  potentates  in  Europe  that  are  able  to 
keep  them  in  any  order,  and  the  more  surprising  that  the 
example  of  these  few  has  no  effect  upon  the  rest,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  visible  difference  between  a  well-governed  bodv 
of  clergy  and  the  reverse.’  J 

In  the  life  of  Paris  around  him  he  observes  other  things 
which  stimulate  his  curiosity  and  interest. 

ScotliSdWaS  gaZCtted  caPtain  on  June  18>  1753,  before  the  regiment  left 
2  To  his  mother,  from  Paris,  November  25,  1752. 
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‘  There  are  multitudes  of  extravagant  customs  that  divert,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  but  there  is  one  that  makes  me  laugh  every  day. 
The  coachmen  here  drive  with  enormous  black  bear-skin  muffs, 
tied  round  their  waists,  and  that,  when  their  horses  go  on,  are 
turned  behind.  The  people  here  use  umbrellas  in  hot  weather 
to  defend  them  from  the  sun,  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
to  secure  them  from  the  snow  and  rain.  I  wonder  a  practice 
so  useful  is  not  introduced  into  England,  where  there  are  such 
frequent  showers,  and  especially  in  the  country  where  they 
can  be  expanded  without  any  inconveniency.’ 1 

Wolfe  was  too  young  a  man  to  recollect  the  days  when 
his  own  countrymen  who  sought  to  be  in  the  fashion  of 
the  time  carried  muffs,  but  possibly  what  he  saw  in  Paris 
was  the  earlier  custom  expiring  in  extravagance.  It  is 
a  small  matter,  but  his  approval  of  the  umbrella  at  a  time 
when  it  served  only  to  excite  ridicule  in  England  and 
Scotland  when  introduced  there  years  later  showed  how 
free  from  prejudice  his  mind  was  when  confronted  with 
new  things.  Not  until  1783  did  a  Glasgow  doctor  dare 
to  display  in  the  streets  of  the  town  a  yellow  umbrella 
which  he  had  brought  from  Paris.  Wolfe  was  thus  thirty 
years  ahead  of  Scotsmen  in  his  approval  of  this  portable 
protection  against  rain  and  snow,  notwithstanding  the 
*  auld  alliance  ’  which  made  all  things  French  acceptable 
to  the  Scottish  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Wolfe  frankly 
confessed  he  was  astonished  when,  in  company  with  an 
ambassador,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspect  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  Gobelins  tapestry  where  ‘  they  produce  all  that 
invention  and  industry  can  contrive  and  execute.  I  was 
a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  the  principal  director  of 
that  ingenious  workmanship  is  a  Scotchman.’ 

Other  matters  more  nearly  affecting  the  relations  of 
France  with  his  own  country  claimed  his  attention,  and  it 
is  probable  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  the  political 
intrigues  of  that  winter  than  he  conveyed  in  his  letters 
home,  for  in  one  communication  to  his  father  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  visit  in  the  French  capital  he  significantly 
remarked  that  ‘  a  letter  would  miscarry  that  had  any 
strokes  of  politics  in  it,  so  I  shall  never  touch  that  matter  ; 
besides,  it  is  neither  your  taste  nor  mine.’  But  keeping  in 
view  the  fact  that  this  was  the  winter  of  the  Elibank  Plot, 
the  two  references  to  Jacobite  movements  on  the  Continent 

1  To  his  father,  December  4, 1752. 
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which  he  allows  himself  to  make  are  very  suggestive.  ‘  I 
have  inquired  after  the  Pretender,’  he  writes  to  his  father 
on  December  4,  ‘  and  can’t  hear  where  he  hides  himself. 
There  are  people  that  believe  him  to  be  secreted  in  Poland 
with  some  of  his  mother’s  relations.’  A  month  later  he 
tells  his  mother  (January  2,  1753)  that  ‘  it  is  reported  at 
Paris  that  the  Pretender  has  changed  his  religion.  We 
are  too  well  governed  in  England  to  apprehend  that  or 
any  other  change.  I  believe  he  might  as  well  keep  his 
confessor.’  Unless  by  the  Pretender  he  means  the  Young 
Pretender,  Wolfe  is  here  confusing  James  III  with  his  son 
Charles  Edward.  It  was  the  latter  who  made  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  the  Romish  religion  and  embraced  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  while  he  was  in  London  in 
September  1750. 


§4 


Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that  General  and  Mrs. 
Wolfe  living  in  retirement  at  Blackheath  should  be  dis- 
appointed  that  their  son  seemed  to  prefer  to  spend  his 
leave  in  Paris  rather  than  at  home  with  them.  They  had 
little  understanding  and  consequently  little  sympathy 
with  the  young  soldier’s  desire  to  make  himself  proficient 
in  his  profession  ;  in  their  view  as  in  their  experience 
promotion  came  by  favour  and  by  dancing  attendance  on 
those  who  could  advance  their  interests  in  high  quarters. 
They  were  nervous,  too,  lest  their  son,  tired  of  the  routine 
of  his  life  in  Scotland,  should  accept  a  staff  appointment 
m  some  Continental  army — with  Prussia,  for  instance. 
They  wearied  for  his  return  home,  and  when  he  was  obliged 
to  write  for  money  from  his  father,  the  old  General  im¬ 
mediately  took  exception  to  the  scale  of  his  expenditure. 
I  he  lieutenant-colonel  was  at  some  pains  in  his  reply  to 
rebut  the  charge  of  extravagance,  and  he  enters  into 
intimate  details  of  his  outlay  and  commitments.  To  come 
home  six  weeks  sooner  than  he  intended  would  destroy 
almost  everything  he  had  been  doing  hitherto. 


I  can  assure  you  upon  my  honour,’  he  writes  to  his  father 
at  the  end  of  January  1753,  ‘  that  the  articles  of  play  and 
women  (the  most  extravagant  in  Paris)  have  not  amounted  to 
20  Louis-d  ors,  that  my  tailor’s  bill  for  two  suits  of  Clothes,  a 
rrock  and  liveries,  does  not  exceed  seventy  pounds  ;  the  ruffles 
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that  I  have  been  forced  to  wear  is  indeed  a  considerable  expense 
— the  rest  has  been  paid  for  my  coat  and  lodgings,  food, 
servants,  and  for  the  best  masters  in  this  kind  that  this  city 
possesses.  I  believe  there  are  few  men  that  live  in  the  manner 
I  do,  and  though  the  object  of  my  attentions  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  the  most  essential,  they  are  still  such  as  have  their  uses 
in  life  and  may  help  to  advance  me  in  the  Army.’ 

Still  the  old  people  are  not  satisfied,  and  a  fortnight 
later  we  find  him  answering  his  mother’s  suggestion  that 
life  in  Paris  may  be  turning  him  into  a  coxcomb  :  ‘  I  shall 
make  but  one  step  from  this  place  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,’ — so  he  visualises  his  return  to  the  regiment  in 
Scotland — ‘  and  I  shall  hardly  give  you  time  to  observe 
how  many  fine  airs  and  accomplishments  I  have  picked  up 
at  Paris.  The  north-east  wind  that  blows  in  that  country 
will  disperse  all  my  foppery  and  ribbons  and  feathers  and 
snuff  and  essence  in  the  air,  and  disorder  my  whole  person, 
so  that  when  I  return  you  will  hardly  discover  me  to  be 
a  coxcomb — at  least,  if  it  is  so,  I  shall  try  to  conceal  it 
from  you.’ 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  confess  that  he  begins  ‘to  be  tired  of  Paris.’  ‘The 
English  are  not  favourites  here  ;  they  can’t  help  looking 
upon  us  as  enemies,  and  I  believe  they  are  right.  The 
best  and  ablest  men  amongst  them  respect  the  nation, 
admire  the  Government,  and  think  we  are  the  only  men 
in  Europe  that  act  like  men.  This  party  must  be  very 
inconsiderable,  and  very  secret.’  In  that  vast  city  ‘  a  few 
there  are — a  very  small  number — that  read  and  think.’ 
To  the  seriously-minded  Wolfe  the  entire  life  of  the  town 
was  hollow  and  superficial,  lacked  purpose  and  meaning. 
Although  he  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  military  tutor,  he  was  none  the  less 
anxious  to  see  for  himself  what  state  of  preparation  for 
war  the  armies  of  Europe  were  in  during  those  days  of 
peace,  and  he  particularly  wished  to  inspect  the  French 
army  in  camp.  When  Albemarle  in  early  spring  hinted 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  leave 
to  go  to  this  camp  in  summer  as  a  sort  of  British  military 
attache,  Wolfe  eagerly  jumped  at  the  chance  and  wrote 
immediately  to  Bury  to  offer  himself  for  the  post.  Already 
in  his  mind’s  eye  he  contemplated  seeing  in  this  fine  way 
not  only  the  French  but  also  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
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armies  in  camp — ‘  before  the  end  of  summer  .  .  .  half 
the  armies  in  Europe  at  least.’  But  even  while  he  built 
castles  in  the  air  he  feared  Cumberland  would  withhold  his 
consent. 


§5 

He  was  right.  Less  than  a  fortnight  later  Lord  Bury 
surprised  him  by  sending  to  Paris  the  Duke’s  peremptory 
orders  to  return  to  England  even  before  his  leave  of  absence 
expired.  Wolfe  had  asked  for  leave  until  April  20, 
but  this  request  was  definitely  refused  and  at  the  beginning 
of  March  he  was  told  to  come  home  at  once.  Wolfe  was 
thoroughly  incensed  at  the  curt  command  sent  to  him 
through  Bury,  and  to  his  father  he  rails  against  the  military 
‘  exactness  ’  that  can  excuse  a  colonel  from  the  regiment 
and  yet  decides  that  a  major  and  an  adjutant  are  not  ‘  equal 
to  the  great  task  of  exercising,  in  our  frivolous  way,  a 
battalion  or  two  of  soldiers  !  ’  He  will  not  disobey  openly, 
but  he  promises  himself  not  to  be  in  England  before  the 
7th  or  8th  of  April. 

But  a  second  letter  from  Bury  made  WTolfe’s  return 
urgent.  His  lordship  himself  had  no  thought  of  visiting 
the  regiment  in  Scotland  this  year,  but  the  major  of  the 
20th,  in  Wolfe’s  absence  the  commanding  officer,  had  had 
an  apoplectic  fit  and  his  health  was  considerably  impaired. 
Wolfe  was  immediately  penitent ;  the  regiment’s  interests 
must  come  first  and  all  the  time.  Had  he  known  the 
major  was  ill  he  would  never  have  asked  the  small  addition 
of  twenty  days  to  his  leave  of  absence  nor  proposed  himself 
as  a  suitable  officer  to  accompany  the  French  staff  to  camp 
headquarters.  His  thoughts  were  now  with  the  20th.  He 
hopes  his  servant  has  already  sent  his  dog  to  the  regiment. 
In  one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote  from  Paris  he  tells  his 
mother  that  he  has  just  received  his  letters  from  Scotland. 

‘  The  women  of  the  regiment  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
write  me  sometimes,  and  their  letters  are  really  curious. 
I  have  a  collection  of  them  somewhere  that  would  make 
you  laugh.’  One  at  least  of  these  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  quoted  by  Beckles  Willson  as  a  good  example  of  Wolfe 
in  what  he  has  himself  described  as  *  the  character  of  a 
military  parent,’  which  was  to  earn  for  him  later  on  the 
honoured  title  of  «  The  Soldier’s  Friend.’  ‘  Collonel,’  runs 
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the  petition  of  one  Anne  White,  ‘  Being  a  True  noble- 
heart  d  Pittyful  gentleman  and  Officer  your  Worship  will 
excuse  these  few  lines  concerning  the  husband  of  ye  under¬ 
signed,  Sergt.  White,  who  not  from  his  own  fault  is  not 
behaving  as  Hee  should  towards  me  and  his  family, 
although  good  and  faithfull  until  the  middle  of  November 
last.  .  .  Clearly  all  was  not  well  with  the  20th  in  Wolfe’s 
absence,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  regiment  an  immediate 
return  to  it  was  imperative. 

So  Paris  was  left  behind  at  the  end  of  March,  and  after 
a  few  days  spent  with  his  parents  at  Blackheath,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  went  north  in  one  of  ‘  the  new  close 
post-chaises — machines  that  are  purposely  constructed  to 
torture  the  unhappy  carcases  that  are  placed  in  them.’ 
He  was  so  *  beat  to  pieces  ’  in  the  coach  that  he  was  at 
length  forced  to  have  recourse  to  post-horses.  As  these 
were  ‘  accustomed  to  wear  harness  and  to  be  supported 
by  stronger  powers  than  my  arms,  I  was  every  minute  in 
danger,  and  fell  twice,  at  the  hazard  of  my  neck.  Add 
to  this  that  the  movements  of  these  brutes  were  so  rude 
that  I  held  to  the  saddle.’  It  was  extremely  hard  posting 
to  the  North,  and  riding  in  the  Academy  at  Paris  was  an 
elegant  pastime  rather  than  any  serious  preparation  for 
such  rough  going.  Even  a  visit  to  his  ailing  uncle  ‘  Brad  ’ 
in  Yorkshire  left  him  depressed.  But  to  his  journey’s  end 
he  came  at  length — to  the  town  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
20th  Foot  had  now  returned  after  an  absence  of  over  three 
years  on  the  other  side  of  the  Highland  line. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


GLASGOW  AND  THE  BANKS  OF  LOCH  LOMOND  AGAIN,  AND 
THE  HIGH  ROAD  OVER  THE  BORDER,  APRIL— SEPTEMBER 

1753 


§1 

On  his  return  to  duty  in  Scotland  early  in  April  1753 
Wolfe  found  the  regiment  in  a  deplorable  state.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  thoroughly  demoralised.  This 
setback  from  the  high  standard  of  discipline  enforced  on 
officers  and  men  alike  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  may  be  in 
part  attributed  to  his  absence  of  over  nine  months  from  the 
regiment,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  his  personality 
withdrawn,  the  baser  elements  of  battalion  life  reasserted 
themselves  and  could  not  be  held  in  check  by  men  of  lesser 
mould. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  high  rule  of 
conduct  Wolfe  set  before  his  juniors  in  rank  and  the  men 
of  the  regiment  generally  would  not  have  been  so  quickly 
departed  from  nor  so  readily  forgotten  had  not  a  most 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  shattered  the 
moral  of  the  20th  from  top  to  bottom.  Even  while  he  was 
still  in  Paris  Wolfe  was  informed  by  Lord  Bury  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  overtaken  the  major  and  acting  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment  in  being  suddenly  stricken 
by  apoplexy.  By  the  time  the  lieutenant-colonel  had 
reached  Glasgow  things  had  gone  rapidly  from  bad  to 
worse  with  the  20th.  Wolfe  has  left  a  very  graphic  sketch 
of  his  first  impression  of  the  regiment  on  his  return  to  it, 
and  the  horror  of  the  scene  cannot  be  better  pictured  than 
in  his  words. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  dated  from  Glasgow,  April  22, 
1753,  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  that  it  was 

quite  impossible  to  find  a  regiment  in  more  melancholy  circum¬ 
stances  than  we  are.  Officers  ruined,  impoverished,  desperate, 
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and  without  hopes  of  preferment;  the  widow  of  our  late 
Major  and  her  daughter  in  tears;  his  situation  before  his 
death  and  the  effects  it  had  upon  the  corps,  with  the  tragical 
end  of  the  unhappy  man  in  everybody’s  mouth ;  an  ensign 
struck  speechless  with  the  palsy,  and  another  that  falls  down 
m  the  most  violent  convulsions.  He  was  seized  with  one  the 
first  night  I  came  to  the  regiment  (after  supper)  that  so 
astonished  and  affected  all  that  were  present  that  it  is  not 
to  be  described.  I  should  have  fallen  upon  the  floor  and 
fainted  had  not  one  of  the  officers  supported  me  and  called 
for  immediate  relief ;  and  this,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Some  of  our  people  spit  blood, 
and  others  are  begging  to  sell  [out  of  the  Army]  before  they 
are  quite  undone  ;  and  my  friend  Ben  [Captain  Clements] 
will  probably  be  in  jail  in  a  fortnight.  In  this  situation  we 
are,  with  a  martinet  and  parade  major  to  teach  us  the  manual 
exercise  with  the  time  of  the  First  Regiment.’ 

If  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  officers’  mess, 
need  we  wonder  that  demoralisation  had  also  affected  the 
rank  and  file  ?  In  such  circumstances  as  these  depicted, 
discipline  was  bound  to  become  slack,  duties  were  certain 
to  be  perfunctorily  performed,  orders  unwillingly  obeyed 
and  even  ignored  whenever  the  men  thought  they  could 
do  this  with  impunity.  The  gaming  vice,  always  difficult 
to  keep  in  bounds  where  companies  of  men  are  gathered 
together,  had  raised  its  head  again,  and  as  Wolfe  found 
the  men’s  pay  to  be  nine  weeks  in  arrear,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  gamblers’  risks  were  taken  fot  the  sake  of 
ready  money. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  immediately  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  restoring  order.  Stern  measures  were  put 
in  force  to  suppress  gaming.  The  officers  were  reminded 
that  they  must  not  neglect  roll  calling,  that  they  should 
be  frequently  present  when  Orders  were  read  to  the  men, 
and  that  they  should  visit  and  inspect  their  quarters  often 
to  see  that  these  were  kept  clean  and  in  proper  order. 
A  regular  system  of  drill  was  re-established  and  insisted 
upon  for  the  parties  out  at  work  as  well  as  for  those  remain¬ 
ing  at  headquarters.  ‘  Loose  disorderly  fellows  ’  were  not 
to  be  allowed  ‘  to  mess,  lye,  or  any  how  associate  together,’ 
and  great  care  was  to  be  taken  to  put  the  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  into  messes  with  sober  good  men.  The 
sergeants  in  relieving  guards  must  see  that  the  men  stand 
well  shouldered  and  behave  in  a  soldierlike  manner  while 
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under  arms  ;  the  corporals  must  march  their  reliefs  with 
less  hurry,  and  with  the  utmost  silence  ;  and  the  guard 
should  be  trooped  back  to  the  parade  in  the  same  good 
order  as  it  marched  thence. 

Under  the  eye  of  its  young  lieutenant-colonel  the 
regiment  recovered  its  moral  quickly  ;  both  officers  and 
men  responded  readily  to  the  driving  force  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  None  the  less  it  must  have  been  depressing  for 
him  to  begin  de  novo  the  work  of  making  the  regiment 
a  presentable  unit  of  His  Majesty’s  Army,  especially  as 
he  received  neither  thanks  nor  encouragement  from  the 
quarter  from  which  he  had  most  right  to  expect  it.  He, 
and  he  alone,  had  made  the  20th  Foot  what  it  was  in  the 
Highlands  ;  it  was  his  work  more  than  any  other  man’s 
which  had  given  the  regiment  a  reputation  second  to  none 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  Yet  Wolfe  heard  not  a  word 
until  he  rejoined  in  Glasgow  about  His  Majesty  having 
sent  his  thanks  to  Lord  Bury’s  Regiment  for  its  behaviour 
in  the  Highlands.  To  the  self-centred  Bury  the  Royal 
thanks,  and  to  Wolfe  the  real  hard  work  that  called  it  forth. 

Bury  could  never  let  well  alone.  He  had  been 
fussily  impressed  by  the  aged  King’s  commendation.  No 
sooner  had  Wolfe  been  at  great  pains  to  pull  the  regiment 
together  than  his  colonel  sent  orders  from  London  for 
a  new  exercise,  changing  it  ‘  from  very  quick  to  very  slow  ’ 
Wolfe  tells  his  father  with  justifiable  indignation — 
so  that  at  present,  in  attempting  to  conform  to  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  directions,  we  are  between  the  two,  and  can  neither 
do  one  nor  the  other  as  they  ought  to  be  done.  All  the 
soldiers  know  that  it  is  not  very  material,  but  some  of 
those  that  will  be  present  at  our  review  may  have  other 
notions.’  Fortunately  the  review  Wolfe  dreaded  on 
account  of  this  confusion  in  drill,  and  because  of  the  old 
and  worn  uniforms  the  men  were  wearing  after  spells  of 
road-making,  did  not  come  off  in  Scotland,  nor  in  England 
immediately  on  the  regiment’s  return  there,  when  Cumber¬ 
land  himself  was  expected.  The  aged  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Scotland,  Lieutenant-General  George  Churchill, 
whom  Wolfe  calls  ‘a  good-natured  old  man,’  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  contemplated  tour  of  the  North  at 
Perth  and  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  died  in  August  of 
that  year.  Before  the  regiment  was  finally  reviewed  in 
England,  happily  all  was  well  with  it. 
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§2 

And  then,  of  course,  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  the 
weather  in  Scotland  was  unkind,  and  after  Paris  it  would 
appear  to  him  to  be  unduly  severe  and  wayward.  ‘  We 
are  all  sick,  officers  and  soldiers,’  he  writes  to  his  mother 
in  May,  1753.  ‘  I  am  amongst  the  best,  and  not  quite  well. 

In  two  days  we  lost  the  skin  off  our  faces,  and  the  third 
were  shivering  in  great  coats.  Such  are  the  bounties  that 
Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  this  people,  and  such  the 
blessings  of  a  northern  latitude.’  Not  even  the  prospect 
of  leaving,  for  an  untold  number  of  years,  ‘  this  dark  and 
dismal  country  early  in  August  ’  could  reconcile  him  to 
present  miseries.  ‘  I  have  hardly  passion  enough  of  any 
kind  to  find  present  pleasure  or  feed  future  hope,  and 
scarce  activity  to  preserve  my  health,’  is  his  outlook 
towards  the  end  of  a  very  variable  May  ;  but  on  June  1, 
the  weather  having  become  better  and  more  settled,  he 
has  no  complaint  to  make,  for,  so  he  tells  his  mother, 
‘  I  amassed  such  a  store  of  health  in  France  that  I  hope  it 
will  last  during  our  stay  here,  though  I  am  persuaded  the 
consumption  will  be  very  considerable.’  After  Paris,  too, 
or  more  probably  the  purer  air  of  the  Highlands,  he  suffered 
continual  headaches  from  the  odours  of  Glasgow,  and 
even  when  he  escaped  from  them  by  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  in  midsummer,  bad  weather  kept  him  indoors  in 
‘  a  dirty  smoky  hut.’  ‘  It  is  strange,’  he  confesses  to  his 
father  in  August,  ‘  that  neither  temperance  or  exercise 
can  preserve  me  in  any  tolerable  health  in  this  unfriendly 
climate.  The  moisture  of  this  air  [at  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond]  overmatches  all  the  precautions  that  I  can  take 
to  resist  its  bad  effects,  and  yet  we  have  had  a  finer  season 
in  Scotland  than  has  been  known  for  many  years.’  Indeed, 
the  Scottish  climate  as  he  experienced  it  remained  an 
unhappy  memory  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

‘  Folks  are  surprised  to  see  the  meagre,  consumptive, 
decaying  figure  of  the  son  when  the  father  and  mother  preserve 
such  good  looks ;  and  people  are  not  easily  persuaded  that 
I  am  one  of  the  family,’  he  writes  in  a  despondent  mood  to 
his  mother  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  1755.  ‘  The 

campaigns  of  1743,  ’4,  ’5,  ’6,  and  ’7  stripped  me  of  my  bloom, 
and  the  winters  in  Scotland  and  at  Dover  have  brought  me 
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also  to  old  age  and  infirmity,  and  this  without  any  remarkable 
intemperance.  A  few  years,  more  or  less,  are  of  very  little 
consequence  to  the  common  run  of  men,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  lament  that  I  am  perhaps  somewhat  nearer  my  end  than 
others  of  my  time.’ 


§3 

Although  he  remained  a  consistent  critic  of  Scotland 
and  its  people  during  all  the  time  he  lived  in  the  country 
and  associated  with  its  inhabitants,  Wolfe  was  just  enough 
to  note  the  great  changes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  townsfolk  of  Glasgow  between  1749  and  1753.  The 
Glasgow  of  the  1750’s  was  a  brighter  place  in  all  respects 
than  the  town  of  the  1740’s,  just  then  recovering  from 
civil  war  and  still  uncertain  as  to  trading  prosperity. 

‘  It  would  take  time,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Glasgow 
in  May  1753,  with  a  note  of  exuberant  exaggeration  in  his 
description,  ‘  to  relate  the  variety  of  our  amusements  here  ; 
but  my  share  of  the  entertainments  might  be  shortly  told. 
We  have  plays  ;  we  have  concerts  ;  we  have  balls,  public 
and  private  ;  with  dinners  and  suppers  of  the  most  execrable 
food  upon  earth,  and  wine  that  approaches  to  poison.’ 

The  officer  with  the  Parisian  palate  and  tastes  surely 
speaks  here.  ‘  The  men,’  he  continues,  ‘  drink  till  they 
are  excessively  drunk.  The  ladies  are  cold  to  everything 
but  a  bagpipe — I  wrong  them,  there  is  not  one  that  does 
not  melt  away  at  the  sound  of  an  estate — there’s  the  weak 
side  of  this  soft  sex.’ 

Such  Scots  inquisitiveness  touched  our  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  raw,  for  he  was  at  the  moment  exceedingly 
hard  up  and  his  estate,  personal  or  otherwise,  simply  did 
not  exist.  He  was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
again  asking  his  father  for  a  loan  for  £40  ;  he  hated  the 
thought  of  being  in  arrear  with  a  paymaster,  ‘  as  it 
subjects  one  in  some  measure  to  him,  and  hurts  the  affairs 
of  a  regiment.’ 

‘  I  have  been  obliged,’  he  explains  to  his  father,  ‘  to  give 
up  my  allowance  for  a  time  to  clear  my  French  accounts  and 
conscience.  When  I  came  from  London  I  received  a  master’s 
pay  from  24th  April,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  upon 
my  journey  here.  Since  my  coming  I  have  lived  at  a  less 
expense  than  is  almost  consistent  with  my  rank,  .  .  .  and 
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yet  I  am  not  in  condition  to  buy  horses  for  the  march  without 
your  assistance.’ 

No  doubt  the  old  General  grumbled  and  swore,  but  in 
the  end  he  would  allow  his  son  to  draw  upon  his  account. 

Certainly  the  social  side  of  regimental  life  even  in 
thrifty  Glasgow  made  large  demands  on  his  purse.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  believed  that  he  lived  as  a  guest  during  the 
few  months  he  was  in  Glasgow  in  1753  with  Mr.  William 
Orr  of  Barrowfield,  a  wealthy  Glasgow  merchant,  and  the 
expensive  notion  of  the  day  made  it  impossible  to  study 
economy  in  such  a  household.  In  May  he  was  dining  with 
the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  who  the  year 
before,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  married  James,  sixth 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  ‘  They  live  about  ten  miles  from 
Glasgow,’  he  explains  to  his  father,  ‘  and  the  Duke  is  civil 
to  us.  The  lady  has  lost  nothing  of  her  bloom  and  beauty, 
is  very  well  behaved,  supports  her  dignity  with  tolerable 
ease  to  herself,  and  seems  to  be  justly  sensible  of  her  good 
fortune.’  Old-fashioned  this  is  as  it  sounds.  It  was  a  very 
stately  meal  no  doubt,  and  somewhat  boring  perhaps. 
Wolfe  writes  without  enthusiasm. 


§4 

The  truth  is,  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  man  of 
the  camp  and  field,  a  lady’s  man  still,  but  a  man’s  man  as 
well.  His  profession  held  first  place  in  his  thoughts,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  regiment  was  his  primary  consideration. 
He  was  resolved  so  to  conduct  himself  that  no  criticism 
should  be  levelled  at  the  20th  through  anything  he  might 
do  or  leave  undone.  Society  he  was  fond  of,  but  he  would 
mix  in  it  only  if  he  could  support  his  rank  with  dignity. 
And  since  his  experience  of  life  in  Highland  quarters  he 
had  developed  sporting  tastes  and  outdoor  pastimes. 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  buy  after  reaching  Glasgow 
was  a  horse.  His  funds  were  low,  but  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  the  North  he  managed  to  purchase  an 
animal  for  £7.  By  his  own  account  this  steed  had  several 
negative  qualities.  It  ‘  was  never  meant  to  move  under 
the  dignity  of  a  commander  of  an  old  legion  ;  but  there 
are  times  when  our  greatness  lets  itself  down  a  little — 
it  was  very  near  walking  afoot,  and  can  yet  hardly  be  said 
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to  rise  above  the  ground.’  Fortunately  he  had  not  to 
depend  altogether  on  this  staid  charger  for  the  long  march 
of  the  regiment  over  the  Border  in  September.  With  the 
help  of  his  father’s  money  he  was  able  to  secure  in  August 
his  friend  Loftus’s  horse,  and  it  was  on  this  animal  that 
he  set  out  from  Glasgow  to  Dover.  When  Loftus  died  at 
Fort  Augustus,  his  successor  in  the  majority  of  Wolfe’s 
Regiment,  Captain  Nehemiah  Donnellan,  a  friend  of  the 
younger  Wolfe  in  Flanders  and  in  London,  bought  the 
horse  at  auction,  but  knowing  the  lieutenant-colonel’s 
necessity,  had  passed  it  on  to  him.  Thus  Wolfe,  at  a 
reasonable  outlay,  ‘  got  himself  tolerably  well  mounted.’ 

Then  he  had  his  dogs — to  him  now  almost  as  important 
as  his  mount.  V ery  soon  after  coming  to  Glasgow  his  cousin 
Goldsmith  sent  him 

the  finest  young  pointer  that  ever  was  seen ;  he  eclipses 
Workie,  and  outdoes  all.  He  sent  me  a  fishing  rod  and  wheel 
at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  workmanship,  that  are  inestimable. 
This,  with  a  salmon  rod  from  my  uncle  Wat,  your  flies,  and 
my  own  guns,’  he  tells  his  mother  in  mid-May,  ‘  puts  me  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  the  Highland  sport  in  June,  and 
to  adventure  myself  amongst  mountains,  lakes,  and  wildest 
wastes.’ 

After  the  detachments  had  been  sent  out  to  their 
respective  posts,  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  month  on 
the  western  or  Argyllshire  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  where 
he  knew  the  country  was  *  beautifully  rough  and  wild.’ 
There  was  game  in  plenty  and  rivers  full  of  fish.  He 
proposed  to  establish  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  loch, 
and  live  upon  milk  and  butter,  as  the  inhabitants  do,’ 
while  companies  of  his  regiment  were  engaged  in  military 
road-making  in  the  neighbourhood. 


§5 

For  once  in  his  experience  his  plans  did  not  miscarry, 
and  June  found  him  encamped  at  Inveruglas  with  five 
companies  of  the  20th  working  on  the  roads.  Inveruglas, 
or  Inverdouglas  as  it  was  known  in  Wolfe’s  day,  is  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  overlooking  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  and  distant  across  Loch  Lomond 
not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Fort  of 
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Inversnaid,  where  Wolfe  was  stationed  for  a  few  weeks 
in  1746. 

‘  Though  we  are  not  much  above  twenty  miles  from  the 
Low  Countries,’  Wolfe  writes  to  his  mother  from  this  camp  on 
June  25,  1753,  ‘  yet  I  think  this  part  of  the  Highlands  is  as  wild 
as  any  that  I  have  seen.  We  are  upon  the  side  of  a  great  lake, 
bordered  round  with  exceeding  high  mountains  whose  tops 
are,  for  the  most  part,  barren — either  bog  or  rock  ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  these  hills  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wood,  some  grass,  and 
very  little  corn.  A  man  in  health  might  find  a  good  deal  of 
entertainment  in  fair  weather,  provided  he  has  strength  to 
climb  up  the  mountains  and  has  keenness  to  pursue  the  game 
they  produce.’ 

Wolfe’s  stay  at  Inveruglas  was  very  brief,  for  he  was 
back  in  Glasgow  before  the  end  of  June,  though  for  no 
more  than  a  fortnight.  On  July  9  he  returned  to  Loch 
Lomond,  this  time  to  a  camp  farther  north  and  near  the 
head  of  the  loch,  approximately  where  Ardlui  is  now 
situated.  He  returned  to  the  Highlands  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  to  escape  the  stifling  odours  of  Glasgow,  to  get 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  work  on 
the  roads.  Unhappily  the  camp  and  its  damp  site,  its  noise 
and  its  dirt,  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  when  at  length 
he  was  able  to  be  out  and  about,  bad  weather  came  to 
interrupt  an  otherwise  fine  season.  The  making  of  their 
part  of  the  military  road  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond 
from  Luss  northward,  which  was  assigned  to  the  men  of 
the  20th,  prolonged  the  regiment’s  stay  on  Scottish  soil. 
It  was  late  in  August  before  the  companies  assembled  in 
Glasgow,  and  it  was  September  before  the  long-expected 
march  over  the  Border  was  begun. 

Apart  from  the  military  road  itself,  there  are  no  well- 
authenticated  memorials  of  Wolfe’s  work  in  the  Loch 
Lomond  district.  Was  it  his  men,  we  wonder,  who  called 
their  Loch  Lomond  camp  ‘  Rest  and  be  Thankful  ’ — 
a  curious  place-name  to  appear  in  any  map  of  Scotland  ? 
No  wayside  tablet  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
road-makers  of  the  20th  Foot,  and,  indeed,  their  period  of 
labour  there  was  so  short  that  their  contribution  to  the 
work  cannot  have  been  very  considerable.  They  were 
merely  putting  in  time,  and  their  thoughts,  from  the  officer 
commanding  to  the  drums  and  pipes,  were  centred  on 
England  and  home. 
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§  6 

According  to  the  rotation  of  the  troops  in  Scotland, 
a  regiment  could  count  on  its  recall  in  the  sixth  year  of 
service  there,  and  the  20th  Foot  had  now  completed  its 
allotted  term  of  Highland  duty.  It  was  altogether  a  vastly 
different  unit  from  the  one  Major  Wolfe  joined  at  Stirling 
in  the  winter  of  1749.  Its  reputation  for  drill  and  discipline 
was  the  highest  in  the  Army,  and  in  military  circles  Wolfe’s 
name  and  fame  were  familiarly  discussed.  It  had  entailed 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  hard  and  patient  work  for 
the  commanding  officer,  and  much  pruning  in  the  rank 
and  file  and  careful  selection — as  far  as  selection  was 
allowed  in  those  days  of  purchased  commissions  and 
promotions — among  the  officers.  A  day  or  two  after 
crossing  the  Border  for  the  last  time  Wolfe  could  write  of 
the  20th  that  it  had  1  undergone  as  great  change  as  was 
perhaps  ever  known  in  time  of  peace  and  in  so  short  a  while. 
There  are  some  fifteen  new  officers  to  the  corps,  besides 
myself,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749  and  there  are 
several  alterations  to  make  that  may  soon  take  place.’1 
The  men  were  a  hardy  and  seasoned  lot  of  soldiers,  and  the 
weather  was  so  fair  and  warm  while  they  were  on  the 
march  that  they  left  Scotland  with  more  of  the  look  of  troops 
‘  coming  from  Spain  or  Africa  than  from  the  North,’  being 
a  good  deal  browner  and  more  tanned  than  the  battalion 
from  Minorca  that  relieved  them.  Possibly  they  were  not 
nearly  so  well  dressed,  and  the  ragged  uniform  of  his  men 
gave  Wolfe  great  concern  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
a  review  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke.  ‘  We  are  no 
politicians,’  Wolfe  tells  his  father  in  a  letter  written  from 
Warrington  on  the  march  south  (September  30,  1753),  ‘  or 
we  should  have  done  as  our  predecessors  the  Fusiliers  did 
—that  is,  clothe  four  months  later  than  usual,  to  appear 
clean.  I  do  believe  we  shall  be  the  most  dirty,  ragged 
regiment  that  the  Duke  has  seen  for  some  years.’ 

But  it  was  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  Preparations  for  the 
march  in  Scotland  disclosed  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  determined  to  make  as  brave  and  gallant  a  show  as 
possible,  even  although  his  men  wore  threadbare  clothes. 
By  an  Order  dated  September  6,  every  sergeant,  corporal, 

1  To  his  mother,  from  Carlisle,  September  17, 1753. 
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drummer  and  private  was  instructed  ‘  to  wear  grey 
spatterdashes  on  the  march,  black  leather  buckle  garters 
and  black  stocks.’  Everyone  had  to  carry  his  knapsack, 
unless  by  special  order  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
division  he  was  relieved  of  it  on  account  of  ill-health  or 
accident,  so  that  all  might  be  accustomed  to  it  and  be  the 
fitter  for  other  service. 

Very  precise  are  the  Orders  to  be  followed  by  the 
regiment  upon  the  march. 

‘  Exact  Discipline  to  be  observ’d  in  every  Division  when 
the  Companies  are  drawn  up  to  march  in  or  out  of  towns 
(which  is  always  to  be  done  in  the  best  order),  there  is  to  be 
a  profound  silence.  The  soldiers  are  to  come  to  the  place  of 
parade  fpr  the  march  or  otherwise  at  the  appointed  hour.  A 
soldier  that  disobeys  these  Orders,  or  comes  drunk  under 
arms,  will  be  severely  punished.’  ‘  If  a  man  is  guilty  of  a 
theft  or  robbery  upon  the  march,  or  dishonours  the  Regiment 
by  any  other  Case  or  Villainous  Action,  he  will  either  instantly 
be  deliver’d  over  to  the  Civil  Magistrates  to  be  capitally  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  in  course  of  law,  or  will  be  punish’d  in  the  most 
ignominious  exemplary  manner  and  with  the  last  degree  of 
Rigour  of  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial.’  ‘  The  Soldiers 
are  to  acquaint  their  wives  that  if  any  of  them  are  found 
Pilfering  or  stealing  in  their  Quarters  or  upon  the  march,  or 
are  known  to  receive  anything  that  is  stolen,  they  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  imprison’d  and  punish’d  by  the  Civil  Power.’  ‘  The 
recruits,  and  such  men  as  are  subject  to  squander  away  their 
money  idlely,  are  to  be  paid  their  subs,  daily  upon  the  march  ; 
the  rest  to  be  paid  by  J  weeks.’  ‘  The  Baggage  Guard  of  each 
Division  to  be  compos’d  of  sober  good  men  that  by  length 
of  service  or  accidents  are  not  so  well  able  to  march  as  the  rest 
and  to  continue  always  the  same,  unless  any  of  them  should 
misbehave,  in  which  case  they  are  to  be  changed.’  ‘  The 
Rear  Guard  to  consist  of  a  Serjeant,  1  Corpl.  and  8  able  mar¬ 
chers,  to  be  changed  every  day.’ 

Provision  is  made  for  the  stragglers  on  the  march. 
Should  a  sergeant  be  left  behind  over  accounts  or  settling 
up  a  dead  man’s  affairs  he  will  receive  instructions  how  to 
rejoin  the  regiment  by  sea  or  otherwise.  A  route  is  to  be 
left  for  him  in  Glasgow,  and  another  at  Carlisle  with  the 
commanding  officer  there.  If  a  soldier  falls  ill  on  the 
march  so  that  he  cannot  go  on,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  division  is  to  leave  him  in  proper  hands  with 
sufficient  subsistence ;  and,  if  possible,  he  is  only  to  be 
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left  in  towns  where  there  are  troops  quartered  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  commanding 
officer.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  man  left 
behind  are  to  be  carried  with  the  company.  ‘  Soldiers  are 
not  to  go  on  before  the  Division,  nor  straggle  on  the  march 
on  any  account  whatsoever,  nor  is  any  man  to  stay  behind 
his  Division  without  leave  or  evident  necessity.’ 

Upon  every  halting  day  the  men’s  clothes  are  to  be 
examined,  and  once  a  week  the  captains  and  officers  are  to 
review  their  companies  as  in  quarters.  When  the  divisions 
halt,  the  soldiers  are  to  clean  their  arms,  clothes  and 
accoutrements  and  repair  any  damage.  On  Sundays  they 
are  ordered  to  attend  Divine  services.  ‘  If  any  young 
men  of  the  Towns  or  Counties  through  which  we  pass  offer 
to  enlist  themselves,  they  are  to  be  carried  to  the  Officers 
Commanding  the  Divisions,  but  no  man  to  be  receiv’d  in 
the  Regiment  whose  parents  are  not  known,  nor  any  man 
of  a  dissolute  profligate  life.’ 

There  was  only  one  rainy  day  during  September  while 
the  regiment  was  making  its  way  south,  and  the  warm 
weather  explains  the  following  paternal  Order  : 

‘  It  is  recommended  to  the  Soldiers  not  to  drink  much 
water  upon  the  march,  and  the  Officers  Commanding  Divisions 
are  not  to  allow  the  men  to  drink  from  standing  pools,  or  any 
kind  of  dirty  water,  as  the  Surgeon  is  of  opinion  that  it  tends 
to  give  them  the  Bloody  Flux.  When  a  soldier  comes  wet  into 
his  Quarters  he  is  immediately  to  take  off  his  spatterdashes 
and  change  his  shoes  and  stockings.’ 


§7 

So  the  men  of  the  20th  Foot  knew  what  was  expected 
of  them  during  the  march.  ‘  The  Colonel,’  reads  one  final 
Order  from  Glasgow  of  September  7,  ‘  hopes  and  expects 
that  the  soldiers  will  perform  this  long  march  with  the 
spirit  that  becomes  them.’  Bury’s  expectation  would  have 
influenced  the  men  far  more  readily  had  he  been  there  in 
person  to  lead  them  south. 

On  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  September  8, 1753, 
the  First  Division,  which  Wolfe  was  to  command,  marched 
out  of  town  en  route  for  Hamilton.  It  went,  we  are  told, 
in  a  very  soldierlike  manner,  sober  and  silent,  and  Wolfe 
hoped  that  the  other  divisions  would  follow  so  good  an 
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example.  The  lieutenant-colonel  himself  stayed  behind  in 
Glasgow  for  one  day  to  finish  his  business  and  to  write 
letters.  On  the  9th  he  left,  riding  on  the  horse  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Major  Loftus.  By  the  17th  he  was 
in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  with  the  First  Division  ;  the 
Second  arrived  that  day  ;  and  next  day  the  last  Division 
of  Lord  Bury’s  Regiment  had  crossed  the  Esk,  bidden 
good-bye  to  Scotland  and  once  more  saluted  the  soil  of 
England.  In  1745  the  regiment  had  entered  the  Border 
city  of  Carlisle  as  conquerors  ;  they  came  to  it  in  1753  as 
honoured  guests. 

Over  the  Scottish  Border  Wolfe  never  returned,  and 
he  left  the  country  which  had  so  greatly  helped  to  make 
him  the, soldier  he  was,  without  regret. 

With  relief,  indeed.  He  was  no  longer  an  exile  far 
from  home,  but  back  in  his  own  pleasant  land  and,  as 
he  believed,  nearer  the  heart  of  things.  Thus  when  he 
marched  south  it  seemed  to  him  to  be,  weather  and 
everything  else,  ‘  the  finest  season  that  ever  was.’  His 
hopes  were  high  ;  such  change  in  his  fortunes  could  only 
be  for  the  better.  He  had  not  gone  a  mile  beyond  the 
Border  before  he  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
English  agriculture. 

‘  A  mile  on  this  side  of  the  river  that  divides  England  from 
Scotland,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Carlisle,  ‘  one  begins 
to  perceive  the  difference  that  labour  and  industry  can  make 
on  the  face  of  a  country.  The  soil  is  much  the  same  for  some 
space  either  north  or  south,  but  the  fences,  enclosures,  and 
agriculture  are  not  at  all  alike.  The  English  are  clean  and 
laborious,  and  the  Scotch  excessively  lazy  and  dirty,  though 
far  short,  indeed,  of  what  we  found  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  borders.’ 

From  Warrington  he  sends  home  further  impressions 
of  the  north-western  counties  of  England  which,  until 
then,  he  had  never  seen  ;  and  again  Scotland  suffers  in  the 
comparison,  although  not  quite  so  severely  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

‘  In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  north  of 
Lancashire,’  he  informs  his  father,  ‘  part  of  the  country  is 
almost  as  rough  and  barren  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; 
but  there  is  a  variety  of  well  cultivated,  beautiful  spots  inter¬ 
mixed.  Every  day  as  we  move  more  south  the  country 
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appears  richer  and  more  delightful ;  and  the  women  hereabouts, 
and  in  this  place  in  particular,  are  surprisingly  handsome. 
They  astonish  us  that  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
hard-favoured  Scotch  lassies.  They  have  very  pretty  faces 
(I  mean  the  Lancashire  women),  but  they  are  not,  in  the  towns, 
of  such  stature  as  I  expected.  The  peasants  are  straight, 
well  made,  tall,  good-looking  men.  There’s  great  quantity 
of  cattle  bred  in  Lancashire,  and  some  horses.  The  gentle¬ 
men  seem  fond  of  hunting  (by  the  quantity  of  hounds  I  judge), 
though  the  country  is  not  best  for  that  sort  of  sport,  as  the 
enclosures  and  fences  are  vastly  strong,  and  the  corn-ground 
very  deep.’ 

Here  the  sportsman  used  to  the  Highlands  speaks  ;  as 
for  the  rest,  he  was  not  to  know  that  half  a  century  later 
the  face  of  Scotland  was  to  be  changed  beyond  recognition 
by  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill  of  its  toilers  on  the 
land.  At  the  time  he  knew  it,  its  agriculture  was  all  too 
certainly  backward  and  relatively  unimportant. 

Well,  he  had  left  Scotland  behind  him  for  good,  and  in 
November  he  settled  down  for  the  winter  in  Dover  Castle 
in  his  native  county.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  restless, 
soaring  mind  of  the  young  lieutenant-colonel  should  find 
peace.  But  no  ;  by  March  of  1754  he  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  old  ruined  castle  upon  any  terms.  ‘  I  am  sure,’  he 
wiites,  there  is  not  in  the  King’s  dominions  a  more 
melancholy  dreadful  winter  station  than  that  we  have 
just  left.  .  .  .  So  much  for  the  vile  dungeon  !  ’  And  so 
much  for  the  mood  of  the  moment  in  the  impatient  soldier 
and  letter-writer.  Did  visions  of  his  old  winter  quarters 
in  Perth  and  Inverness  cross  his  mind  as  he  penned  these 
words  ?  Certain  he  never  called  them  by  such  a  horrid 
name. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


WOLFE’S  DEBT  TO  SCOTLAND 

§1 

There  remained  for  James  Wolfe  after  leaving  Scotland 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  just  six  years  of  life.  In  that 
brief  space  of  time  he  won  for  himself  immortal  fame  and 
the  right  to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  leaders  of  history. 
But  his  active  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  field  after  crossing  the 
Scottish  Border  for  the  last  time  in  the  glowing  mid- 
September  of  1753  was  compressed  into  a  period  of  less 
than  eleven  months,  and  in  the  three  brief  campaigns  he 
had  yet  to  go  through,  he  could  do  no  more  than  put  into 
use  the  knowledge  and  experience  he  had  so  painfully  and 
thoroughly  acquired  in  Scotland  and  nowhere  else.  His 
two  short  and  sharp  American  campaigns  of  1758  and  1759 
presented  difficulties  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  which 
could  not  await  solution  while  experience  was  gained  by 
costly  experiment  and  winter  snow  and  ice  threatened  to 
put  a  limit  to  human  endurance  and  effort.  Such  skill  and 
knowledge  as  he  already  possessed  before  being  suddenly 
ordered  to  America  to  gain  victories  and  uphold  a 
statesman’s  reputation,  the  youthful  commander  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  siege  and  attack  then  confronting  him  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  his  experiences  in  Scotland  that 
he  turned  for  guidance  in  the  midst  of  his  last  grave 
responsibilities. 

There  was  the  closest  possible  analogy  between  the 
military  operations  in  Scotland  and  New  France.  In  both 
Wolfe  was  surrounded  by  an  unsurveyed  hostile  country¬ 
side,  wherein  the  dwellers  were  alien  to  himself  and  his 
men  in  speech,  religion,  and  outlook.  In  both  he  had  to 
dread  and  guard  against  sudden  surprise  and  attack  by 
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hidden  foes  ;  fighters  by  race  and  instinct,  capable  of  using 
all  the  artifices  of  hill  and  stream  warfare  and  strategy 
against  him.  In  both  countries  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
intruder,  the  spoiler  of  homes  and  families  that  had  been 
established  on  these  wide  and  fertile  lands  for  generations. 
In  Scotland  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  rounding  up 
lurking  Jacobites  among  the  hills,  and  if  they  escaped 
it  was  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the  countryside  and  his 
ignorance  of  it.  Similarly,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
he  marched  within  a  circumscribed  area  over  riverside 
roads  fringed  by  impenetrable  and  mysterious  forest  and 
marsh,  where  the  Indian  skulked  and  which  even  the  French 
habitant  was  careful  to  avoid.  Against  the  French-speaking 
peasant  of  Canada  who  took  up  arms  against  him  he  waged 
war  as  ruthlessly  as  he  did  against  the  fugitive  rebel  in 
Scotland  ;  but  towards  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  if  they 
were  peaceably  disposed  or  merely  neutral  during  the 
campaign,  he  exercised  a  restraint  which  he  had  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  best  policy  to  assume  before  a  conquered 
people.  He  adopted  an  attitude  of  conciliation  which 
sought  to  make  a  friend  of  a  foe  ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
chose  the  better  and  more  statesmanlike  course.  In  his 
Quebec  campaign  there  were  not  perpetrated  such  awful 
atrocities  against  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children  as 
distinguished  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  in 
Scotland,  which  had  shocked  humanity  everywhere  and 
made  Cumberland’s  name  a  cursed  thing  in  the  memory  of 
generations  of  Scotsmen.  Wolfe  had  learned  better  than 
to  repeat  the  German  soldier’s  murderous  blunder. 


§2 

If  we  admit,  as  we  are  almost  bound  to  admit,  Wolfe’s 
precocious  military  genius,  we  may  not  at  the  same  time 
stress  unduly  the  influence  exercised  by  environment  and 
experience  on  his  career  and  actions.  It  may  be  permissible 
to  argue  that  he  chose  by  instinct  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
any  event,  but  even  so,  when  genius  is  confronted  with 
circumstances  and  situations  controlled  by  other  people, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  their  minds  can  be  read  by 
intuition  alone  without  experience,  and  prior  knowledge 
ot  the  best  way  to  checkmate  them  is  essential.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  his  four  and  a  half  years’  military 
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From  a  mezzotint  by  Houstoun  after  a  sketch  by  Captain  Hervey  Smith, 
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service  in  Scotland  contributed  more  than  any  other  thing 
outside  his  own  personality  to  crown  with  success  his 
operations  before  Quebec. 

Wolfe,  when  little  more  than  a  schoolboy,  witnessed 
on  the  battlefields  of  Continental  Europe  stubbornly  con¬ 
tested  struggles  between  vast  armies,  which  in  numbers, 
accoutrements,  and  splendour  far  outshone  Culloden  and 
Quebec.  But  we  do  not  test  the  historical  importance  of 
a  battle,  far  less  its  effects,  by  the  numbers  engaged  in  it 
or  slain,  nor  by  its  picturesque  setting  ;  and  the  results 
which  Dettingen  and  Lauffeld  secured  for  its  combatants 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  followed  on 
Culloden  and  Quebec.  Wolfe  saw  in  Flanders  war  of  the 
old  school — courtly,  stately,  unhurried,  with  evolutions 
carried  out  according  to  plan  and  fighting  according  to 
rule.  At  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted 
codes  of  conduct  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  because  the 
enemy  was  entirely  ignorant  of  them ;  and  primitive 
forces  were  let  loose.  Civil  war,  indeed,  can  never  be  an 
affair  between  gentlemen.  At  Louisbourg  the  siege  was 
conducted  on  lines  approximating  to  those  observed  on 
the  fields  of  Flanders,  but  at  Quebec,  where  the  issues 
were  so  momentous,  the  surging  line  of  battle  was  some¬ 
thing  fiercer,  more  Highland  in  its  swift  onslaught  and 
pent-up  determination  to  make  an  end  of  the  campaign. 
For  such  fighting  his  Flanders  experience  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  of  a  junior  officer  afforded  no  manner 
of  guidance  whatever,  and  the  flat  plains  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  great  armies  standing  in  orderly  rows 
opposed  to  each  other  provided  no  key  to  the  tense  and 
wearing  struggle  on  the  heights  around  Quebec  and  Point 
Levis,  nor  in  the  deep  river  valley  between  them.  The 
battlefield  of  Falkirk  with  its  race  for  the  top  of  the  moor 
between  the  Highlanders  and  Hawley’s  troops  really  pro¬ 
vided  a  better  example  of  the  tactics  to  be  followed  or 
avoided  in  the  New  World  than  any  set  battle  in  the 
ancient  cockpit  of  the  Netherlands.  The  marching  and 
counter-marching  of  great  armies  along  century-old  roads 
and  through  a  cultivated  country  of  broad  levels  and  highly 
educated  rivers  with  a  wide  clean  sweep  of  sky  above  them 
could  teach  nothing  to  the  soldier  engaged  in  a  Highland 
foray,  or  with  red  savages  in  a  wood,  or  against  an  enemy 
strongly  entrenched  behind  fortified  lines  which  he  could 
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neither  approach  nor  surround.  Had  the  fatuous  obstinacy 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  allowed  Wolfe  leave  of  absence 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  most  famous  European  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  his  day  when  he  so  much  desired  to  do  this,  it  is 
possible  that  Quebec  may  have  capitulated  sooner  than 
it  did  ;  but  regrets  are  vain. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  abortive  Rochefort 
expedition  of  1757  did  anything  more  than  to  warn  Wolfe 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  insist  upon  when  a  similar 
mixed  sea  and  land  force  besieged  Louisbourg  and  Quebec 
and  captured  both.  Complete  unity  of  action  is  essential 
in  all  military  operations  if  they  are  to  attain  their  objects 
without  heavy  cost,  and  the  mistakes  of  inaction,  timidity, 
and  divided  counsels  which  disgraced  the  whole  course  of 
the  expedition  against  Rochefort  were  happily  absent  in 
the  events  before  Louisbourg  and  Quebec.  Wolfe  had  the 
foresight  to  see  that  his  relations  with  Vice-Admiral 
Sanders  in  command  of  the  Fleet  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  maintained  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  spirit  ; 
and  for  the  rest  he  assumed  entire  responsibility  and 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deflected  one  inch  from  the 
course  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself  and  his  army.  The 
lesson  of  Rochefort  and  Louisbourg  was  the  necessity  for 
a  thorough  understanding  between  the  land  and  sea  arms. 
Such  was  assured  at  Quebec,  but  the  real  problem  before 
the  besiegers  remained  unsolved  until  Wolfe’s  military 
genius  and  Scottish  experience  delivered  the  proud  strong¬ 
hold  of  France  in  the  New  World  into  his  hands. 

Nor,  again,  did  the  life  of  restless  idleness  which  Wolfe 
led  for  four  years,  between  1753  and  1757,  in  various 
garrison  towns  in  the  South  of  England,  contribute  any 
material  thing  to  his  genius  and  capacity  as  a  soldier  and 
commanding  officer  in  America  or  elsewhere.  He  never 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  warfare  while  in  his  own  native 
country.  The  uneventful  humdrum  routine  of  the  regiment 
in  times  of  peace,  with  little  to  do  and  many  inducements 
to  fritter  away  days  in  useless  idleness,  accorded  ill  with 
a  man  of  Wolfe’s  active  temperament,  and  when  he  sought 
solace  in  books,  waiting  for  the  war  which  he  knew  would 
come  sooner  or  later,  the  ladies  of  Dover  complained  of  the 
ungallant  slight  put  upon  them  by  the  ‘  bookish  Colonel  ’ 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  castle.  This  habit  of 
reading  he  acquired  as  a  part  of  his  daily  life  in  Scotland, 
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and  he  continued  it  in  the  South  of  England.  With  the 
pointer  his  cousin  Goldsmith  sent  to  him  at  his  side  he 
was  perfectly  happy  and  craved  no  other  company.  When 
stationed  later  at  Exeter  in  the  midst  of  a  Jacobite  country 
he  followed  the  plan  that  he  had  adopted  with  such 
success  at  Inverness — he  ‘  danced  the  officers  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Jacobite  women  here  abouts,  who  were 
prejudiced  against  them.’  Apparently  it  was  uphill  work 
this  striving  to  be  friends  with  the  political  enemies  of 
King  George,  for  he  says  ‘  I  have  been  forced  to  put  on  all 
my  address,  and  employ  my  best  skill  to  conciliate  matters.’ 
To  the  ball  the  officers  gave  on  His  Majesty’s  birthday 
‘  the  female  branches  of  the  Tory  families  came  readily 
enough,  but  not  one  man  would  accept  the  invitation.’ 
But  he  persevered,  and  as  he  would  not  accept  defeat 
he  won  in  the  end.  These  were  tactics  he  had  already 
learned  to  use  in  Scotland,  and  generally  with  happy  results. 

§3 

So  high,  however,  was  the  standard  he  set  himself  that, 
although  he  knew  he  was  entitled  to  promotion  when 
matching  his  capacity  and  experience  alongside  those  of 
other  officers,  he  was  genuinely  distressed  to  find  that  his 
reputation  in  the  Army  was  so  great. 

‘  The  Officers  of  the  Army  in  general,’  he  writes  to  his 
mother  from  Canterbury  in  November  1755,  ‘  are  persons  of 
so  little  application  to  business  and  have  been  so  ill-educated, 
that  it  must  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  a  man  of  common 
industry  is  in  reputation  amongst  them.  I  reckon  it  a  very 
grave  misfortune  to  this  country  that  I,  your  son,  who  have, 
I  know,  but  a  very  modest  capacity  and  some  degree  of  diligence 
a  little  above  the  ordinary  run,  should  be  thought,  as  I  generally 
am,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  my  rank  in  the  service.  I  am 
not  at  all  vain  of  the  distinction.  The  comparison  would  do 
a  man  of  genius  very  little  honour  and  does  not  illustrate  me, 
by  any  means  ;  and  the  consequence  will  be  very  fatal  to  me 
in  the  end,  for  as  I  rise  in  rank  people  will  expect  some  con¬ 
siderable  performances,  and  I  shall  be  induced,  in  support  of 
an  ill-got  reputation,  to  be  lavish  of  my  life,  and  shall  probably 
meet  that  fate  which  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  such  conduct.’ 

Some  element  of  truth  there  was  in  this,  as  his  own 
life-story  was  to  prove  before  very  long ;  the  victory  at 
Quebec  was  won  at  his  risk  and  at  his  expense.  But 
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in  writing  thus  he  does  under-estimate  his  own  value  to 
his  country,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were 
generous  enough  to  appreciate  him  in  spite  of  his  youth, 
rightly  set  his  reputation  high.  The  serious  soldier,  who 
sought  to  educate  himself  and  took  a  pride  in  his  profession, 
was  eager  to  serve  in  the  20th  Foot ;  among  others,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  obtained  a  captaincy  in  it,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Blandford,  afterwards  third  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  followed  his  example.  When  war  with  France 
finally  broke  out,  men  everywhere  looked  to  him  as  to 
a  leader  in  desperate  fights.  He  gathered  round  him  men 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  and  he  took  to  Canada  with  him  a 
singular  but  splendid  mixture  of  fighting  material — young 
men  of  widely  different  politics  but  all  united  in  their  desire 
to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  before  the  enemy. 

Such  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Murrav, 
of  Jacobite  ancestry,  with  whom  Wolfe  had  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  during  the  campaign  of  the  ’45  without  loss  of 
respect  on  either  side,  of  whose  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  in  1758  he  spoke  in  high  praise,  and  to  whom  he 
offered  a  brigadier-generalship  in  the  operations  before 
Quebec.  Murray  took  a  prominent  part  in  Canadian 
affairs  during  the  conquest  and  after  it,  and  Wolfe  was 
godfather  to  his  son,  afterwards  Lord  Cringletie,  a  Senator 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  since  that 
time  this  branch  of  the  Elibank  family  has  retained 
James  Wolfe  ’  as  Christian  names  in  honour  of  its  ancestor’s 
friendship  with  the  hero  of  Quebec.  Simon  Fraser,  the 
Mastei  of  Lovat,  was  another  who  followed  Wolfe  overseas, 
and  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fraser  Highlanders  was  one 
Malcolm  Macpherson  of  Phoiness,1  ‘  a  bonny  fechter  ’  of 
seventy  summers,  whose  prowess  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
secured  him  a  commission  and  a  pension  for  the  rest  of  his 
ife,  an  introduction  to  the  King  and  the  patronage  of  Pitt, 
lexander  Arbuthnot,  too,  from  Peterhead,  was  another 
Jacobite  turned  Hanoverian  by  Wolfe’s  influence  and 
personality ;  and  no  doubt,  were  records  to  be  searched, 
the  help  Scotland  gave  in  actual  man-power  contributed 
not  a  little  to  that  glorious  victory  for  British  arms.  But 
Scotland’s  greatest  contribution  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself. 


t  i,1  T/ie  Scottish  Clans  and  their  Tartans  (Edinburgh  :  W.  &  A  K 
Johnston,  1892),  p.  70.  (Quotes  Stewart’s  Sketches  as  authority.) 
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§4 

It  is  a  common  saying,  which  history  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated  to  be  false,  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war.  Wolfe  knew  better 
than  to  accept  such  a  statement,  soldier  though  he  was  ; 
and  he  is  nearer  the  heart  of  things  when  he  expressed  his 
opinion,  just  as  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  opening,  that 
‘  when  two  nations  have  arm’d  themselves  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  their  strength,  I  suppose  they  will  try  which  is 
strongest.  The  French  are  getting  their  fleet  into  order 
and  threaten  an  invasion  ;  we  equip  all  our  ships  and 
increase  pur  Army  to  oppose  ’em.’  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  did  not  surprise  him — he  expected  it  as  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  years  of  tension  and  preparation. 
The  Seven  Years’  War  began  disastrously  for  England, 
and  the  Rochefort  fiasco  was  the  climax  to  defeats  sustained 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
could  never  win  a  battle  against  troops  armed  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  fall  of  Louisbourg  redressed  the  balance  in 
our  favour,  and  the  surrender  of  Quebec  which  followed 
hard  on  the  fatal  field  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  opened 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  America  and  the  British 
Empire. 

Even  to-day  we  live  in  the  repercussions  caused  by 
Wolfe  in  1759.  The  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Quebec  upon 
the  American  War  of  Independence  springs  to  view  at 
once,  for  had  France  remained  mistress  of  Canada  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Colonists  wrould  ever  have  gone  to 
the  extremity  of  civil  war.  ‘We  are  very  unfortunate,’ 
writes  an  English  gentleman  from  Chester  on  April  13, 
1776,  ‘  but  the  mischief  was  prepared  by  ourselves  when 
Wolfe  climbed  the  heights  of  Quebeck.  .  .  .  Had  Canada 
been  still  a  French  Colony,  our  Patriots  in  Old  England 
could  not  have  stirred  up  the  flame  in  The  New.’ 1  An 
individual  point  of  view  ;  but  to-day  the  balance  in  the 
gain  of  Canada  and  the  loss  of  the  New  England  States 
seems  less  one-sided  than  it  did  to  eighteenth-century 
observers. 

1  ‘  The  Manuscripts  of  James  Round,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Birch  Hall, 
Essex — Correspondence  of  Charles  Gray  :  Thomas  Falconer  to  Charles 
Gray.’  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth  Report — Appen¬ 
dix,  Part  IX,  p.  308. 
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§5 

To  Wolfe  himself  the  American  campaigns  were  to  be 
undertaken  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  any  other  duty 
a  soldier  might  be  called  upon  to  carry  through,  whether 
fighting  in  the  Low  Countries  or  on  Highland  hills.  He 
thought  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit  him  to  see 
only  one  American  campaign,  but  he  lived  to  take  part  in 
two,  although  he  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  effects  on 
his  weakly  constitution.  Writing  to  his  faithful  friend 
Colonel  Rickson  from  Salisbury  on  December  1,  1758,  a 
month  after  his  return  from  Louisbourg,  he  says  : 

‘  I  have  this  day  signified  to  Mr.  Pit  that  he  may  dispose 
of  my  slight  carcass  as  he  pleases,  and  that  I  am  ready  for  any 
undertaking  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  my  skill  and 
cunning.  I  am  in  a  very  bad  condition  both  with  the  gravel 
and  Rheumatism,  but  I  had  much  rather  die  than  decline  any 
kind  of  service  that  offers.  If  I  followed  my  own  taste,  it 
would  lead  me  into  Germany  ;  and  if  my  poor  talent  was  con¬ 
sulted,  they  should  place  me  in  the  cavalry,  because  nature 
has  given  me  good  eyes,  and  a  warmth  of  temper  to  follow 
the  first  impressions.  However,  it  is  not  our  part  to  choose 
but  to  obey.’ 

A  greater  than  he,  charged  with  the  same  divine  dis¬ 
content  and  impatience,  said  :  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father’s  business  ?  ’  (St.  Luke,  ii.  49). 

So  to  Quebec  and  his  death  this  eager  impatient  spirit 
went.  His  ‘  choice  of  difficulties,’  as  he  told  Pitt,  was  such 
that  he  owned  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine  ;  his 
disappointments  were  many,  his  reverses  serious.  He 
fought  ill-health  in  his  body,  and  disloyalty  in  his  own 
camp.  He  held  on,  although  the  sands  were  running  out, 
and  winter  was  not  far  off.  Then  he  put  to  the  test  his 
deliberate  plan  of  attack,  which  was  no  last-moment 
expedient  but  had  been  in  his  mind  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  The  seemingly  impossible  happened— 
he  climbed  the  cliffs — officers  and  men  scrambling  like  cats 
and  toilsomely  hauling  arms  and  guns  after  them,  all  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  Montcalm,  to  be  just,  had 
had  a  passing  fear  that  Wolfe  might  scale  the  heights 
above  the  ravine,  called  Anse  du  Foulon,  now  Wolfe’s 
Cove,  for  the  English  commander  had  purposely  confused 
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him  as  to  his  real  intentions ;  but  the  French  Governor- 
General  Vaudreuil  contemptuously  dismissed  the  idea — 
‘  Those  English  haven’t  got  wings.’  With  the  important 
exception  of  Montcalm  the  French  generally  never  dreamed 
it  could  be  done,  but  done  it  was  by  a  commander -in-chief 
who  knew  beforehand  what  redcoats  and  Highlandmen 
could  do  on  Scottish  hillsides  and  precipices.  Not  for 
nothing  had  he  chased  Macpherson  of  Cluny  from  one 
hilly  fastness  to  another  ;  not  in  vain  were  those  fruitless 
expeditions  in  search  of  lurking  Jacobites,  smugglers,  and 
non-juring  priests  in  upper  Banffshire  and  in  far  Lochaber. 
The  lessons  he  had  learned  there  were  turned  to  unexpected 
and  brilliant  use  at  Quebec. 

It  is  ■  a  fashion  of  to-day  to  decry  Wolfe’s  strategy 
before  Quebec,  and  to  describe  it  as  second-best.  An 
imposing  galaxy  of  modern  generals,  after  leisurely  and 
ceremoniously  surveying  the  entire  field  of  the  operations, 
have  condemned  it.1  Wolfe  was  never  given  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  lie  of  the  land. 
He  fought  against  a  skyline,  with  unknown  country  behind 
it.  At  the  best  what  he  knew  of  it  was  second-hand,  and 
he  set  foot  on  it  only  once — on  the  grey  September  morning 
that  was  his  last  on  earth.  Perhaps  on  paper  his  plan 
may  be  criticised — but  in  action  it  did  not  fail.  On  the 
contrary,  although  not  the  final,  it  was  the  crowning  stroke 
that  won  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  King  George  II. 
There  is  nothing  to  add  to,  nothing  to  qualify  in,  the 
inspired  inscription  of  his  monument  on  the  battlefield — 
*  Here  died  Wolfe  Victorious.’ 

1  Unique  Quebec,  by  [Colonel]  William  Wood,  F.R.S.C.,  pp.  55-67. 
(Quebec  :  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  1924.) 
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Aberdeen,  83  ;  under  Jacobite 
administration,  53,  83,  84  ; 

Jacobitism  in,  83-4,  85  ;  military 
occupation  of,  84-5,  96  et  seq.  ; 
relations  of  civic  and  military 
authorities,  85-6 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  in,  84  et 
seq.  See  also  under  Cumber¬ 
land 

Gordon’s  Hospital,  85,  211 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  85 
Wolfe  in,  84,  87,  102 

Aberdeen  Journal,  88 
Abernethy,  Bailie  George,  218 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of,  11,  129, 
132,  136,  143  ;  death-knell  to 
Jacobite  hopes,  129,  264 
Albany,  Duchess  of,  155 
Albemarle,  William  Anne,  2nd  Earl 
of,  29,  41  n.,  102,  107,  115,  120, 
121, 123-4. 175, 267,  280,  281,  285 
Albemarle,  George,  3rd  Earl,  229, 
241.  And  see  under  Bury 
American  campaigns  of  James 
Wolfe,  3,  6,  9,  12,  211,  212,  301-4, 
308-9 

American  Colonies  :  Wolfe’s  interest 
in,  200,  205-8,  216 
American  War  of  Independence,  307 
Ancrum,  Earl  of,  96,  121 
Angus,  Braes  of,  97,  117,  182 
Appin,  72 

Appin  murder,  228,  263-4 
Arbuthnot,  Alexander,  240,  241,  306 
Arbuthnot,  Captain  Andrew,  239-40 
Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  Andrew,  239-40, 
241-3 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  239 
Arbuthnot,  Robert,  241 
Arbuthnots,  the,  235,  239 
Ardersier,  Fort  of,  246,  262,  270  n. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  52,  53,  64,  90 n.6 


Army,  Royal : 

Commissions  in,  4,  17,  25,  146, 
175,  176,  194,  196,  296 
Conditions  in,  3-4,  29,  39 
Continental  views  of,  44,  49 
Customs  :  cloth  perquisites,  144  ; 
marriage  and  soldiers’  wives, 
160—1  ;  spare  -  time  work  at 
trades,  150-1,  161,  188-9 
Dress,  143-4 

Feeling  in,  regarding  Jacobite 
rebellion,  46-7,  52 
Mercenaries  in,  29,  44 
Redistribution  of  troops  after 
Culloden,  120-2,  135 
Regimental  courts-martial,  230 
Regimental  names,  25 

Aschaffenburg,  33,  34 
Auchinleck,  Lord,  274  n.,  275 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  8,  11, 
26-50  passim,  126-9 

Balgowrif,,  Brig  o’,  102 
Balloch  Castle,  183,  184 
Balmerino,  Lord,  108  n. 

Baltimore,  H.M.S.,  266 
Banff,  103,  215-21,  225,  230,  232 
*  Black  Bull  ’  Inn,  233 
During  the  Rebellion,  217,  219- 
20  ;  relations  between  military 
and  civilians,  219,  220-1 
Government  views  on,  219,  221 
Guardhouse,  the,  233 
Jacobitism  in,  217-9,  221,  225 
Episcopalians  and,  217-8 
Old  Catholic  element,  218 
Magistrates’  attitude,  218,  219 
Municipal  records,  218-9,  220, 
221 

Provost,  the,  220-1 
Smuggling  in,  218  and  n. 

Wolfe,  as  associated  with,  103, 
216-7,  232-3 
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Banff,  Lord,  233 
Barber,  Mr.,  251 
Barclay,  Mr.,  of  Capelrigg,  173 
‘  Bardolph.’  See  Hennis 
Barr4,  Major  Isaac,  213 
Barrell,  Brigadier-General  William, 
41  and  n.,  109  n.3 

Barren’s  Regiment  (Barrell’s  Blues), 
40,  45,  54,  84,  87,  102,  106,  107 
and  n.,  120,  121,  122,  125,  128, 
129,  132  ;  at  Falkirk,  41  n.,  71-8 
passim,  112,  122,  144  ;  at  Cul- 
loden,  41  n.,  109  and  nn.,  111-2, 
114,  122, 143  ;  a  possible  effect  of 
Wolfe’s  influence  on,  112 
Bartello,  Captain,  226  and  n. 
Bartloo,  Captain,  226  and  n. 
Beattie,  Professor,  236,  242,  243 
Beattie,  Professor  (son,  poet),  241, 
243 

Beauclerk,  Major-General  Lord 
George,  210,  211,  249 
Beauclerk’s  Regiment,  209 
Beckwith,  Captain  John,  145,  212 
Belgium  and  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  27-8,  32 
Bennet,  Miss  Nancy,  198 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  128 
Billing,  Lieut.  William,  145,  148 
Blakeney,  Brigade-Major,  30 
Blakeney,  General  William,  30  and 
n.,  53,  68,  69,  81,  120,  121,  144, 
145 

Blakeney’s  Regiment,  84 
Bland,  Major-General  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey,  54,  84,  101,  108,  120,  121 
and  n.,  122,  123,  124,  270 
Blandford,  Marquess  of,  306 
Bligh,  Brigadier,  62,  103,  142 
Body-snatching,  163 
Bo’ness,  68,  121 

Boscawen,  Vice-Admiral,  270  and  n. 
Boswell,  233,  237  ;  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides, cited,  12  n. : 
quoted,  274-5 

Bouchetiere,  Captain  Lewis  (Loui 
La),  145,  148 
Bowdler,  Dr.,  88 
Bowdler,  Jane,  89,  92,  94 
Bowdler,  Thomas,  88 
Boyne  battlefield,  visit  to,  14 
Braddock’s  disaster,  113  and  n. 
Breadalbane,  2nd  Earl,  183,  259 
Bremner,  Euphemia,  214 
Brett,  Charles,  250 
Bribery  of  troops  by  Jacobites,  231 
Bright,  Mrs.,  40 
Brown,  Ensign,  109 
Bruce,  Judge  Advocate,  92 


Buchanan,  Mr.  John,  214  n. 

Bums,  Robert,  237 
Bury,  Viscount  George  (afterwards 
3rd  Earl  of  Albemarle),  102,  175, 
176,  229,  241  ;  characteristics  of, 

175,  176,  257,  258,  290  ;  aide  to 
Cumberland,  115, 116  ;  attempted 
murder  of,  at  Culloden,  115,  175  ; 
as  colonel  of  20th  Regiment,  175, 

176,  192,  262,  288,  290,  298,  299  ; 
visit  of  inspection  to  Perth  and 
the  Highlands,  178,  180,  185 ; 
visits  20th  at  Inverness,  255- 
260  ;  relations  with  Wolfe,  176-9 
passim,  190,  192,  256-9,  286 ; 
attitude  to  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
256 

Butler,  Irish  priest,  266 
Butler’s  Analogy,  241 


Calcraft,  211  and  n.» 

Caledonian  Canal,  262 
Calendar  :  Old  Style,  50  and  n. 
Callander  House,  70 
‘  Cambuslang  Wark,’  the,  165-6 
Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  265,  267 
Camerons,  the,  at  Culloden,  107  and 
n.,  112,  143 

Camlachie  House,  154-6 
Campbell  family,  183 
Campbell,  Ensign,  109 
Campbell,  Lieut.-Colonel  John 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll),  68 
Candleriggs,  163 
Carleton,  Guy,  281 
Carlisle,  57-9,  60,  63,  103,  142 
Carlisle  Castle,  57,  58-9,  103,  142 ; 
fate  of  the  Jacobite  garrison, 


Cartagena  expedition,  16,  23,  24 
Carteret,  Lord,  33,  44,  50,  135 
Caulfield,  Major,  161,  162 
Chalmers,  James,  88 
Chambers,  Robert,  95  n. 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  281 
Cholmondley,  Brigadier,  60, 74, 76  n. 
Cholmondley’s  Regiment,  102,  120 
Churchill,  Lieut. -General  Georrre 
161,  290  S  ’ 

Clan  hatreds,  135,  266 
Clark,  Quartermaster  James,  145 
Clayton,  General,  36 
Clements,  Captain,  289 
Cluny,  Evan  Macpherson,  267,  268, 


LODftam  s  (Lord)  Dragoons,  68,  73 
74,85,101,107,108,116 
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Cochrane,  Mr.  Andrew,  172,  173  n. 
Collingwood,  Lieut.-Governor  of 
Fort  Augustus,  262 
Conway,  Colonel  (afterwards  Field- 
Marshal),  175 

Cope,  General  Sir  John,  7,  29,  34, 
49,  51,  52,  66,  218,  277  ;  visit  to 
Aberdeen,  53,  85,  86  ;  defeat  at 
Prestonpans,  7,  52,  53,  54,  75,  81, 
86 

Cope’s  Dragoons,  30 
Corgarff  Castle,  reduction  of,  96 
Cornwallis,  Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  E. 
(afterwards  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia),  146,  147,  149,  158,  170, 
175,  200,  204,  205,  206,  207,  209, 
226  n. ;  difficulties  of,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  204 ;  resigns  governor¬ 
ship,  209 

Cotterell,  Captain  William,  209 
Cringletie,  Lord,  306 
Crosses,  the  (Glasgow  aristocracy), 
171 

Culloden,  4,  10,  11,  41  n.,  104  etseq., 
143,  220,  227-8,  303 ;  conclusions 
regarding  the  victory,  112,  113  ; 
importance  of,  44,  105  ;  the  ‘  no 
quarter  ’  order,  108  a?id  n.  ;  the 
murder  of  Charles  Fraser  at.  111, 
227 ;  Highlander’s  attempted 
murder  of  Lord  Bury  at,  115, 
175  ;  English  rejoicing  after,  115, 
116  ;  official  policy  towards  the 
vanquished,  105,  108  m.,  116-8, 
119  ;  reign  of  terror  in  the  High¬ 
lands  after,  118,  220 

Camerons  at,  107  and  n.,  112,  143 

Jacobite  strength,  109  and  n.  ; 
losses,  106,  108,  109 

Macdonald  clans  at,  113,  252 

Royal  strength,  109  and  n. ; 
losses,  107n.2,  109 

Wolfe’s  account  of,  104,  105-10  ; 
reflections  on  revisiting  the 
battlefield,  113-4 

Culloden  House,  253 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus, 
Duke  of :  at  Lauffeld,  10 ;  at 
Dettingen,  33,  34,  36,  38  ;  de¬ 
feated  at  Fontenoy,  43,  44  ;  recall 
to  England  on  Jacobite  outbreak, 
49,  50,  51  ;  restores  Carlisle,  62, 
63 ;  recalled  to  London,  63 ; 
chief  command  again  after  Haw¬ 
ley’s  defeat,  80-1  ;  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  81  ;  relieves  Stirling 
Castle,  81  ;  march  against  the 
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Jacobites,  81,  82  et  seq.,  144 ;  at 
Perth,  83 ;  proceeds  north  by 
coast  road,  83  ;  six  weeks’  halt 
in  Aberdeen,  84  et  seq.  ■  lodging 
in,  86,  99,  101  ;  camp  at,  97  ; 
ball,  99 ;  behaviour  in  Mr. 
Thomson’s  house,  87-8,  92 ; 

attitude  to  the  Gordons  of 
Hallhead,  88-93 ;  devises  new 
bayonet  thrust,  97 ;  moves  off 
from  Aberdeen,  102,  217,  219  ; 
birthday  celebrations  at  Nairn, 
103  ;  at  Culloden,  104  et  seq.  ; 
and  the  murder  of  Charles  Fraser, 
110 ;  factors  in  Cumberland’s 
victory,  112-3 ;  Parliament’s 
grant  to,  after  Culloden,  116 ; 
policy  of  suppression  after  Cul¬ 
loden,  10,  117-8,  119, 135,  302  ;  at 
Fort  Augustus,  119,  263  ;  returns 
to  London  and  Flanders,  119-20  ; 
Freedom  of  Linlithgow,  121  ; 
Netherlands  campaign  of  1747, 
126, 127-8;  and  Seven  Years’  War, 
228,  307 

Characteristics,  43,  99,  127 

Military  reputation,  11,  112,  113, 
127 

Partiality  for  Wolfe,  10-11,  38, 
45,  127,  132,  146,  175,  177, 
178  ;  attitude  to  Wolfe’s  leave, 
179,  217,  286,  304 

Otherwise  mentioned,  26,  38,  64, 
115,  256,  257,  285,  286,  296 

‘  Cumberland’s  Lodgings,’  Aber¬ 
deen,  88 


D’Arenberg,  Due,  33 
Darippe,  Captain,  275 
Deer,  Abbey  of,  237 
de  Grammont,  Due,  33 
Dejean,  Colonel  Charles,  219,  220, 
237 

Delabene,  Major  Henry,  40, 104, 106 
de  Noailles,  Due,  33 
de  Pompadour,  Marquise,  280 
de  St.  Coutest,  M.,  280 
de  Saxe,  Mardchal,  41,  43,  45,  94, 
126,  127,  128,  271 

Dettingen,  10,  11,  33-37,  38,  39,  43, 
303 

Disarming  Acts,  the,  137,  139,  140 
Donnellan,  Captain  Nehemiah,  131, 
185,  294 

Dorchester,  Lord,  281 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  147,  174 
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Douglas,  Ensign  Robert,  145 
Douglas  (tragedy),  144 
Doune  Castle,  144 
Dover  Castle,  7,  300 
Drogheda,  14 

Drummond,  Lady  Anne,  235 
Drummond,  Lord  John,  69,  70 
Drummond’s  Regiment  (Jacobite), 
108 

Drummossie  Moor,  104 
Dublin,  8 

Dubourgay’s  Regiment  of  Foot,  16 
Dudhope  Castle,  191 
Duff,  Alexander,  of  Hatton,  94  n. 
Duff,  Captain  George,  94  n. 

Duff,  James,  94  n. 

Duff,  Mr.,  Provost  of  Banff,  222, 223, 
224 

Duff,  Mrs.,  and  daughters,  222-3, 
224 

Dundee,  53,  190,  191 
Cross  Church,  190 
Dunmore,  Lord,  126 
Dunvegan  Castle,  262,  263 
Durand,  Colonel,  57,  58,  59 
Duroure,  Colonel  Scipio,  24,  25, 
32,  33  and  n.,  34,  38,  39,  59  n?  ; 
mortally  wounded  at  Fontenoy, 

Duroure’s  Regiment  at  Fontenoy, 
43.  And  see  also  Twelfth  Foot 
Dutch  mercenaries,  60 


Edinburgh,  52,  53,  56,  58,  63,  66, 
67,  69,  83,  154 

Lady  Glenorchy’s  Church,  184  n. 
Edinburgh  Castle,  53,  56,  67 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  163 
Edmonds,  Lieut.,  109 
Edward  I,  103 
Edwards,  Sergeant,  170 
Eighth  Foot  (Regiment),  78,  96, 
278 

Elcho,  Lord,  69  n. 

Elibank  family,  306 
Elibank  Plot,  the,  265,  283 
Episcopalianism  : 

In  Aberdeenshire,  84  ;  in  Banff, 
217-8 

Chapels  as  centre  of  Jacobitism, 
217-8 

Persecution  of  Scottish  episco¬ 
pacy,  136-7,  140,  165 
Suppression  and  destruction  of 
chapels,  11,  85,  103,  217 

Erroll,  Countess  of,  235,  242 
Exeter,  Wolfe  at,  305 


Falkirk,  battle,  4,  10,  11,  66,  68, 
70-9,  98,  130,  142,  144,  154,  303  ; 
position  of  the  armies,  71,  72  ; 
repulse  of  the  Dragoons,  73 ; 
character  of  the  fighting,  73,  75  ; 
stand  of  Royal  right  wing,  74-5, 
76,  77,  78  ;  losses  at,  76  ;  Jaco¬ 
bite  lack  of  discipline,  77,  79 ; 
irritation  in  London,  80 

Hawley’s  explanations,  77-8 

Wolfe’s  account,  78,  79 

Fawkener,  Sir  Everard,  98,  99-100, 
116 

Feudal  ideas  in  the  Highlands  : 
suppression  of,  after  Culloden,  5, 
118,  135,  137 
Field,  Captain,  43 
Fife,  Earl  of,  233 
First  Marine  Regiment,  23,  24 
Fitzjames’  Horse  (Jacobite),  108 
Flanders  campaign,  8,  II,  26-50 
passim,  126-9,  303 
Fleming’s  Regiment,  84 
Fontenoy,  43,  49  ;  contribution  of, 
to  defeat  of  Stuart  pretensions, 
43,  44 

Forbes,  ‘  Bumper  John,’  253 
Forbes,  Captain,  91 
Forbes,  Lieut.,  211 
Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  253-4 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President, 
53,  56,  106,  253 

Forbes  of  Pitneycalder  ( Whig  minis¬ 
ter),  237 

Forbes,  Sir  Arthur,  90  and  n.8 
Forfar  and  district  after  Culloden, 
116-7 

Fort  Ardersier,  246,  262,  270  n. 

Fort  Augustus,  119,  120,  210,  247, 
259,  261-2, 270  and  n.,  273,  274-5, 
276,  279 

Fort  Cumberland,  85 
Fort  Duquesne,  59  w.2 
Fort  George  (new),  246,  247,  262, 
270  n. ;  (old),  261,  270  and  n. 

Fort  Inversnaid,  123,  124,  125,  295 
Fort  Lawrence,  206 
Fort  William,  16,  260,  261,  263, 
270  n. 

Forty-fourth  Foot  (Regiment),  23 
Fourth  Foot,  106,  111,  112.  See 
also  Barrell’s  Regiment 
Fraser,  Charles,  murdered  at  Cul¬ 
loden  Moor,  110-11,  227 
Fraser,  Colonel  Simon,  Master  of 
Lovat,  111,  227-8,  229,  253,  261, 
306  ;  drift  of,  from  Jacobite  senti¬ 
ment,  227,  228 
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Fraser,  William,  111 
Frasers  :  Lovat  and  Inverallochy, 
228 

Fraser’s  Highlanders,  111,  228,  229, 
306 

Frederick  the  Great,  264,  265 
French  invasion  threat,  44,  49,  63  ; 
effect  of,  on  English  military 
policy,  49,  50 


Gallow  Hill  (Banff),  217 
Galloway,  Port  (Glasgow),  155 
Gallowgate,  Wolfe’s  lodging  in,  156 
Gardiner’s  Dragoons,  66,  68 
George  II,  King,  19,  26,  30  n.,  33,39, 
54,  64,  128,  178  :  at  Dettingen, 
10,  34,  36,  37,  38  ;  policy  of,  44, 
134, 140 

Ghent,  27-8,  30,  42,  43,  45 
Gibraltar,  185 
Gilbaandick,  278 

Glasgow,  3,  53,  153-4,  292,  295  ; 
Jacobite  army  in,  69  ;  support 
of  Whig  policies,  153  ;  attitude 
to  Union  of  Parliaments,  153 ; 
prosperity  of,  153  ;  shipping 
trade  of,  153 ;  and  the  1745, 

153- 4  ;  military  accommodation 
in,  154,  181  ;  Wolfe’s  lodging  in, 

154- 6  ;  in  Wolfe’s  time,  155, 166  ; 
Gorbals  fire,  162-3  ;  the  guard¬ 
house,  163  ;  riots  in,  163-4  ; 
Presbyterianism  in,  165-6  ;  Epis¬ 
copal  minority  in,  166  ;  aristo¬ 
cracy  of,  171 

Wolfe’s  impression  of  Glasgow 
society,  170,  171,  292 

Glasgow  Militia,  68,  144,  154 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  166 
Glasgow  University,  157 
Glassford  family,  171 
Glassford,  John,  172 
Glenbucket’s  Regiment,  218 
Glenfinnan,  50 

Glenorchy,  Lady  (wife  of  3rd  Earl 
of  Breadalbane),  183  and  n. 
Glenorchy,  Viscount  (afterwards  3rd 
Earl  of  Breadalbane),  183,  184 
Glenorchy,  Viscount  (son  of  3rd 
Earl),  183  and  n. 

Gloucestershire  weavers’  riots,  8 
Gobelins  tapestry,  283 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Charles,  13  n. 
Goldsmith  family,  13 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  13  and  n. 

Goldsmith,  -  (Wolfe’s  cousin), 

294,  305 


Gorbals  fire,  162-3 
Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay,  91  n.1 
Gordon,  Duchess  of,  242 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  221-2 
Gordon,  George,  of  Hallhead  and 
Esslemont,  88,  94,  95 
Gordon,  Mrs.  George,  87,  88-9,  94, 
95  ;  account  of  Cumberland- 
Hawley-Wolfe  incident,  88-93  ; 
question  of  her  son’s  implication 
in  the  1745,  88,  90,  94 
Gordon,  Lord  Lewis,  83 
Gordon,  Robert,  88,  90,  91  and  n.1, 
94,  95 

Gordon,  Sir  William  (Chevalier), 
222,  223 

Gordon’s  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  85, 
211 

Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  96 
Grant,  Mrs.  (Wolfe’s  landlady  at 
Inverness),  249-50 

Grant, - ,  ofRothiemarcus,  270  n. 

Greenwich,  19 

Hospital  Chapel,  40  n. 

Gregory,  Dr.,  242 
Greyhound,  H.M.S.,  266 
Guestrow,  Aberdeen,  Cumberland’s 
headquarters  in,  86-7 
Guise’s  Regiment,  261 
Gun,  Ensign  John,  145 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  293 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  207-8,  229 
Hamilton,  Captain  Charles,  116,  117 
Hamilton’s  Dragoons,  66,  68,  73 
Hamilton,  James,  6th  Duke,  293 
Hamilton,  Lady,  281 
Hamilton,  Ensign  William,  281 
Handel,  G.  F.,  39 

Harmsworth,  Sir  Leicester,  Bt., 
138  n. 

Hart,  Captain  Robert,  145 
Hartley,  Lieut.  James,  278 
Havana,  capture  of,  176,  241 
Hawley,  Lieut.-General  Henry 
(‘  Hangman  Hawley  ’),  4,  29,  64, 
65,  66,  116,  119  ;  attitude  to  the 
rebel  army,  64,  70 ;  advance 
against  the  Jacobites,  66,  67-8, 
69  ;  to  relieve  .Stirling  Castle,  67, 
68,  69  ;  outgeneralled  by  Young 
Pretender,  70,  77 ;  at  Callan¬ 
der  House,  70-1  ;  tactics  at 
Falkirk,  71,  72  ;  defeat  at  Fal¬ 
kirk,  74  et  seq.,  80,  81,  119,  142, 
144 ;  explanations  of,  on  his 
defeat,  77-8  ;  punishes  his  men, 
78  ;  behaviour  in  Mrs.  Gordon’s 
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Hawley,  Lieut.-General — cont. 
house  at  Aberdeen,  86-94  ;  moves 
off  from  Aberdeen,  102,  217  ;  at 
Culloden,  108,  110,  112  ;  action 
against  rebels  after  Culloden, 
116-7, 119  ;  enforced  resignation, 
119,  120 

Wolfe’s  opinion  on,  65 

Hennis,  Lieut.  Peter,  145,  148 
Hepburn,  Rev.  Alexander,  235, 
239 

Hepburn,  Anne,  239 
Hesse,  Prince  of,  83 
Hessians,  67 

Highland  dress  proscribed,  137, 
140-1 

Highlanders,  use  of,  in  American 
warfare,  5,  225-30  passim,  308, 
309 

Highlanders,  Mar’s,  64 
Highlands,  the,  after  the  Rebellion, 
134  et  seq.  See  also  under  Scot¬ 
land 

Hillary,  Ensign,  109 
Hodgkinson,  Samuel,  151 
Home,  John,  144 
Hoskins,  Miss,  196,  199,  200 
Hotham,  Colonel,  211 
Howard,  Major-General  Sir  Charles, 
60,  119,  273 

Howard’s  Regiment  (3rd  Foot), 
68,  74,  120 

Huntly  (Aberdeenshire),  101 
Huske,  Brigadier-General,  29,  30, 
60,  64,  68,  72,  74,  75,  78,  81,  107, 
121  and  n.,  143,  273 


Infantry,  Wolfe’s  opinion  on, 
112-3 

Inn  :  ‘  General  Wolfe’s  Old  Inn,’ 

156 

Inverdouglas,  294,  295 
Inverness,  3,  56,  245-6  ;  political 
predilections  of,  53,  245,  252,  253  ; 
after  Culloden,  116,  119  ;  and 
Lord  Bury,  256-7 

Culloden  House,  253 

Inverness,  Castle  of,  270  n.  See  also 
Fort  George  (old). 

Inversnaid,  fort  at,  123,  124,  125, 
295 

Inveruglas,  294,  295 
Inverurie,  101,  102 
Ireland,  13,  279 
Ireton,  14 

Itch,  prevalence  in  18th  century, 
226  n. 


Jacobite  army,  the,  56,  68,  84 ; 
ineffectiveness  of,  in  besieging 
operations,  30  n. ;  march  of,  to  the 
Border,  52,  53  ;  contemplates 
march  on  London,  56  ;  desertions 
from,  57,  82 ;  decision  of,  to  enter 
England  from  the  west,  56-7 ; 
retreat  of,  to  Scotland,  61,  62, 
63,  69  ;  increase  of  strength,  63, 
68,69;  a  spent  force,  63, 80 ;  feint 
towards  Edinburgh,  69;  lack  of 
discipline  in,  79,  82  ;  dissensions 
in,  82  ;  demoralisation  in,  82  ; 
retreat  of,  to  the  Northern  High¬ 
lands,  82  ;  superior  mobility  of, 
82  ;  activities  of,  in  the  Highlands 
during  winter,  96,  97  ;  effect  of 
Cumberland’s  camp  at  Aberdeen 
on,  97  ;  shortage  of  food  in,  98, 
104  ;  attempted  surprise  attack 
by,  before  Culloden,  104,  109, 
after  Culloden,  278 
Jacobite  intrigues  after  the  ’45, 
264  et  seq. 

Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715,  16,  83 
Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745,  4,  5,  7, 
41  n.,  46  et  seq.,  134;  romantic 
glamour  of,  4 ;  feeling  in  the 
Royal  army  as  to,  46-7,  52,  55  ; 
Government  precautions  against, 
47,  48,  49,  52  ;  foreign  invasion 
schemes,  48,  49  ;  misgivings  in 
England,  50 ;  troops  recalled 
from  Flanders,  4,  50,  51  ; 

Government  activity  after  Pres- 
tonpans,  54  ;  Government  views 
after  Falkirk,  80  ;  area  of  the 
Rebellion  after  Falkirk,  80 ; 
effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on,  129,  264;  measures 
for  suppression  of,  117-8,  119, 134 
et  seq.,  265-6,  302  ;  pacification 
measures,  161 

Jacobite  refugees  in  Bordeaux,  95 
Jacobite  society  (in  Inverness  five 
years  after  Culloden),  252 
Jacobitism  :  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  264,  265  ;  as  the  alterna¬ 
tive  Government,  264 ;  ex¬ 
pectations  of,  from  Whig  party 
difficulties,  264 ;  military  fears 
of  a  recurrence  of  civil  war, 
271,  272 
Jaffrays,  the,  86 
James  III,  284 
‘  John  Bull,’  239 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  12  n.,  233, 237, 
247,  274,  275 

Johnstone,  Cecily,  221,  223 
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Johnstone,  James  (Chevalier  de 
Johnstone),  221,  225  ;  as  fugitive 
rebel  after  Culloden,  221,  222-4, 
225  ;  Memoirs  of,  221-4 
Johnstone,  Jean,  222 


Keiths,  the  :  Earls  Marischal,  239 
Keith,  Field-Marshal,  239 
Keith,  George  (Earl  Marischal),  264 
Kerr,  Lord  Robert,  75,  109  and  n J 
Kerr’s  (Lord  Mark)  Dragoons, 
85,  102,  107 

Kilmarnock,  Countess  of,  70 
Kilmarnock,  Lord,  108  and  n. 
Kingston’s  Horse,  101,  107,  120 
Kings  wells  estate,  Aberdeen,  86 
Kinloch,  Sir  James,  190 
Kintore,  101 


La  Bellone  (French  frigate),  266 
Lacey,  General,  131 
Lacey,  Miss,  129,  131 
Lafausille,  Lieut.-Colonel,  96-7, 
182,  279 

Laggan  Achadrom,  270  and  n.2 
Laggan  post,  267,  278 
Laing,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  236,  242 
Lancashire  Fusiliers.  See  Twentieth 
Foot 

Lascelles’  Regiment,  204,  206,  209 
Lauffeld,  10,  11,  128,  129,  303 
Lawrence,  Lieut.-Colonel,  206 
Lawrence’s  Highlanders,  229 
Lawson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  132,  196, 
198,  199,  200,  202 
Lawson,  Lady,  200,  201 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  of  Isel  Hall,  132 
Leith,  219 

Le  Mars  (French  frigate),  266 
Leslie,  Hugh  Fraser,  of  Powis,  221 
Leslie,  John,  of  Powis,  222 
Lewis,  Mrs.,  18 

Ligonier,  General  Sir  John  (after¬ 
wards  Lord),  50, 126, 128,  211  and 
n.*,  212 

Ligonier’s  Dragoons,  68,  73,  84 
Limerick,  13,  14 
Linen  manufacture,  153 
Linlithgow,  121 

Loch  Arkaig  gold,  the,  266-7,  268 
Loch  Lomond,  291  ;  military  road, 
295 

Lochiel,  72, 112.  See  also  Camerons 
Loftus,  Major  Arthur,  43,  185, 
243-4,  278-9,  294,  299 
Long  Marston  Church,  17 
Longmans,  Messrs.,  221,  222 


Lord,  Hugh  (Rickson’s  nephew), 
211  and  n.3, 121  n. 

Lotteries,  250 
Loudoun,  Earl  of,  261 
Loudoun’s  Regiment,  270  n. 

Louis  XV,  280 

Louisbourg,  Governor  of,  271  n. 
Louisbourg,  siege  of,  5,  9,  213,  229, 
303,  304,  306,  307 
Lovat,  Lord,  111,  227 
Lovat,  Master  of  (1745).  See  under 
Fraser 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  202 
Lowther,  Miss  Katherine,  202,  203 
Lucas’s  Coffee  House,  Dublin,  157  n., 
198,  279 


Macdonald,  Alexander,  of  Kep- 
poch,  252 

Macdonald,  Major,  of  Tiendrich,  75, 
109  n.4 

Macdonald,  Miss,  252 
M'Donald,  William,  278 
Macdonalds,  the,  at  Culloden,  113, 
252 

Macdonalds  of  Keppoch,  228,  252 
Maedonell  of  Borrisdale,  266 
McDowall,  Colonel,  of  Castle 
Semple,  172 

McDowell,  Lieut.  Alexander,  145, 
148 

Macduff,  village,  218  n. 

MacFarlane,  Rev.  Duncan,  125 
MacFarlane,  Misses,  125 
MacGregors,  the,  123,  124 
Macleod,  Laird  of,  262 
M'Pherson,  278 

Macpherson,  Evan,  of  Cluny,  267, 
268,  309 

Macpherson,  Malcolm,  of  Phoiness, 
306 

Macrae,  Captain,  159  and  n.3 
Maestricht,  127,  128 
Malt  Tax  Riot,  163 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  86 
Marlborough’s  campaigns,  16,  17, 
19,  28,  29,  38 
Mar’s  Highlanders,  64 
Marshall,  Alexander,  of  Linlithgow, 
121 

Marshall,  Thomas,  121 
Martin,  Colonel,  107 
Mason,  Edward,  93 
Maxwell,  212 

Maxwell,  Miss  Willielma,  183  n. 
Meldrum  House,  103 
Menzies,  Mrs.,  222 
Mercenaries  in  the  Army,  29,  44 
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Metcalfe  :  *  Blind  Jack  of  Knares- 
borough,’  99 
Meyrae,  Captain,  159  n.3 
Middleton,  Miss,  99 
Midlands  disaffection,  264 
Milbourne,  Captain,  164 
Minorca,  surrender  of,  30  n. 
Monckton,  Hon.  Robert,  59  n.2,  209 
Monckton  Papers,  138 
Monk,  General,  191 
Montagu,  Mrs.,  242 
Montcalm,  225,  308,  309 
Montesquieu’s  De  V Esprit  des  Lois, 
208 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  125 
Monymusk,  96 

Mordaunt,  Major-General  Sir  John, 
60,  107,  128,  132,  198,  199,  202 
More,  Andrew,  234,  235 
Mount  Hooly  Avenue,  173 
Murdoch,  Rev.  Patrick,  254 
Murray,  Lieut. -General  Lord  George, 
68,  70,  73,  75,  79,  113  ;  and  the 
‘  no  quarter  ’  order  at  Culloden, 
108  n. 

Murray,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon. 
James,  306 

Musketry  practice,  271 


Nairn,  103 

Napier,  William,  6th  Lord,  211  and 

n. 

Naval  engagement,  266 
Nelson,  Lord,  281 
Nesselroy,  143 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  120,  123,  124, 
140,  141 

Newmarsh,  Captain,  274 
Newton’s  (Colonel  William)  Regi¬ 
ment,  16 

Non-jurors,  11,  136,  140,  165 
Norcliffe,  Rev.  C.  B.,  106 n.1 
Northcliffe,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount, 
138  n. 

Northcliffe  Collection,  95  n.,  138  n. 


Oglethorpe,  General  James,  51,  60, 
62 

Old  Meldrum,  101,  102,  103 
Old  Pretender,  the,  239,  284 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  14 
Orr,  William,  of  Barrowfield,  155, 
156,  173,  293 
Oswalds,  the,  171 

Ottawa :  Public  Archives  of  Canada, 
95  n.,  138  and  n. 


Parliaments,  Union  of,  in  1707, 
47 

Parr,  Captain  Henry,  15 
Parry,  Mr.,  149 
Partridge,  Lieut.,  199 
Paterson,  Sir  Hugh,  155 
Paterson,  Mrs.,  40 
Pelham,  Henry,  50 
Penny’s  Traditions  of  Perth  quoted, 
181 

Perth,  53,  82,  83,  185,  187,  189, 
278  ;  Jacobite  aloofness  in,  178  ; 
military  accommodation  in,  181  ; 
Wolfe’s  lodging,  181 
Perth,  Duchess  of,  83 
Peterhead,  101,  234  et  seq.  ;  in 
Wolfe’s  day,  238-9 ;  mineral 
springs,  234-5,  236,  238  ;  St. 
Peter’s  Well,  235 ;  Wine  Well, 
234,  235,  236 
Pickle  the  spy,  265 
Pitsligo,  Lord,  88 

Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham), 
228,  229  ;  and  the  use  of  High¬ 
land  regiments  in  American  war¬ 
fare,  5,  225,  226,  228-30 
Plains  of  Abraham,  the,  7,  225,  228, 
241,  306,  307 
Plean  Moor,  69,  70 
Point  L6vis,  303 
Ponsonby,  General,  272 
Porteous,  Mr.,  shop  of,  at  Perth,  181 
Porter,  Ensign  Robert,  145,  149, 
201  n. 

Presbyterian  clergy  and  Jacobite 
movement,  48 
Presbyterianism,  84,  165-6 
Prestonpans,  7,  53,  56,  71,  73,  86 
Price’s  Regiment,  74,  102,  120 
Pridax  Petreia,  234 
Pulteney’s  Brigade,  45 
Pulteney’s  Regiment,  84,  107,  120 
Puritan  ascendancy,  13,  14 


Quakerism,  86 

Quebec,  5,  9,  27,  37  n.,  225,  228, 
302,  303,  304,  305,  307,  308,  309 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  214 


Rebellion  Statutes,  the,  136 
Recruiting  in  Scotland  for  the 
French,  182 

Rhine  campaign,  8,  31  et  seq. 

Rich,  Lieut.-Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert),  41  n.,  109  and  n.3, 114 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  Duke  of, 
281,  282  and  n.,  285,  306 
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Rickson,  Lieut. -Colonel  William, 
197  ;  friendship  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  James  Wolfe,  149,  171- 
172,  197—213  passim,  214  n.,  226, 
249,  254,  267-73  ;  matrimonial 
ambitions,  197,  198  ;  friendship 
with  Wolfe  family,  203 ;  with 
Lascelles’  Regiment,  204 ;  to 
Nova  Scotia,  204,  206-9  ;  home¬ 
sickness,  208,  209  ;  settles  in 
Scotland,  209,  210,  249,  250 ; 
later  appointments  in  Scotland, 

210,  214,  268-9  ;  Wolfe  and  Rick- 

son’s  appointment  as  quarter¬ 
master-general,  210-3,  214 ; 

marriage,  214  ;  death,  214 

Characteristics,  208,  210 
See  also  under  Wolfe  :  Letters 

Rickson’s  nephew,  121  n.,  211  and  n.3 
Road-making  after  the  Rebellion, 
161  ;  subalterns’  extra  pay,  162 
Rob  Roy,  123 

Robertson,  Alexander,  of  Glasgoego, 
84  and  n.2 

Rochefort  expedition,  8,  11,  12,  97, 

211,  304,  307 

Roland,  Wolfe’s  servant,  128,  181 
Rollo,  John  (afterwards  6th  Lord 
Rollo),  221,  222,  223,  224 
Roman  religion  and  the  Stuart 
cause,  47,  140 
Romer,  Captain,  109 
Roucoux,  Battle  of,  126 
Royal  Scots,  the,  72,  74,  81,  84,  102, 
120 

Ruthven  military  post,  277-8 


Sackville,  Lord  G.,  30 n.,  103,116, 
132,  142,  146,  163,  165,  166-7, 
170,  174,  212,  229  ;  and  the 
20th  Regiment,  146-7, 151  n.,  167  ; 
in  Glasgow,  166-7  ;  relations 
with  Wolfe,  166,  167,  177,  178  ; 
promoted,  174-5,  176 
Sackville’s  (Lord  G.)  Regiment,  143, 
145.  And  see  also  Twentieth 
Regiment 

St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Glasgow,  166 
St.  George’s  Regiment,  15 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  Aberdeen,  85 
St.  Ninian’s  Church,  Stirling,  144 
St.  Philip,  Castle  of,  30  n. 

Sampson,  Samuel,  181 
Sanders,  Vice-Admiral,  304 
Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  Glasgow,  155 
Saunders,  Ensign  Jasper,  145 
Schomberg,  Duke,  14 
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Scotland,  after  the  Rebellion,  11, 
134-41  ;  military  districts  in, 
after  Culloden,  120,  135  ;  posts 
in  the  MacGregor  country,  123  ; 
severe  methods  of  suppression, 

134,  265  ;  undiscriminating  atti¬ 
tude  of  authority,  134  ;  demoral¬ 
isation  in  the  Highlands,  134-5, 
266,  272  ;  military  government, 

135,  136,  138,  180  ;  military 
posts  and  patrols,  135,  237,  261  ; 
the  Rebellion  Statutes,  136  ; 
persecution  of  Episcopacy,  136-7, 

138,  140  ;  General  Orders  to  His 
Majesty’s  Forces  in,  138-41,  146  ; 
suppression  of  smuggling,  138, 
139  ;  the  Disarming  Acts,  137, 

139,  140  ;  feudal  ideas  super¬ 
seded,  137  ;  old  estates  broken 
up,  137,  266  ;  abolition  of  High¬ 
landers’  dress,  137,  140-1  ;  agri¬ 
culture  in,  300 

Scott,  Dr.  Upton,  145 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  Inversnaid 
fort,  124-5,  227,  263 
Seabourg,  Mrs.,  40 
Sempill,  Lord,  107,  121,  122 
Sempill’s  Battalion,  120,  143 
Seven  Years’  War,  11,  30  n.,  228, 
272,  307 

Seventy -eighth  Regiment,  111,  228 
Seymour  family,  13 
Shannon’s  (Viscount)  Regiment  of 
Marines,  16 

Shawfield  mansion,  172 
Sheriffmuir,  16,  64,  75 
Shooting  lodge  in  the  Highlands, 
idea  of,  278 
Skene,  Sir  George,  86 
Skene  family,  87 
Skinner,  John,  136,  137,  237 
Skinner,  Robert,  246,  247 
Slains  Castle,  235 
Smith,  Adam,  173  n. 

Smith,  Captain  Harvey,  241  n. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  163 
Smuggling,  218  and  n.  ;  measures 
against,  138,  139 

Smythe,  Captain  the  Hon.  Lionel, 
138  n. 

Society  of  Friends,  86 
Sotheron,  William,  40,  78,  104  n., 
106 

Southey,  Robert,  plans  a  Life  of 
Wolfe,  95  n. 

Spain,  war  with,  20,  23 
Spiers,  17,  18,  19 
Spies,  102,  103,  217,  219 
Squerryes  Court,  19 
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Stair,  Field-Marshal  Earl  of,  26, 
29,  30,  32,  33,  34,  39 
Stanhope,  Philip,  281 
Stanwix,  Colonel  John,  59  n.2 
Stanwix,  Brigadier-General  Thomas, 
59  n.2 

Stanwix,  Fort,  59  n.2 
Stapleton,  Brigadier,  108,  261 
Steuart,  Sir  Henry,  of  Allanton,  110 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Kidnapped, 
228,  263,  267 

Stirling,  53,  58,  69,  144-5,  153 ; 
officers  of  the  20th  made  honorary 
burgesses,  145-6,  148-9 
Stirling  Castle,  30  and  n.,  67,  68,  81, 
144, 145, 155  ;  siege  of,  53,  56,  69 
Stirlings,  the  (Glasgow  aristocracy), 
171 

Stockwell  (Glasgow),  155 
Strathallan,  Viscountess,  83 
Strathbogie,  102 
Stuart,  Alan  Breck,  228 
Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  48, 
63,  80-1,  137,  270  n.,  284; 

landing  in  Scotland,  48,  50 ; 
march  to  the  Border,  52 ;  invasion 
of  England,  56,  60,  61,  265  ; 
retreat  from  Derby,  63,  80,  82  ; 
withdrawal  from  England,  62 ; 
advance  to  meet  Hawley,  69-70  ; 
manoeuvres  before  Falkirk,  70  ; 
Falkirk,  69-70,  74,  76 ;  at 

Culloden,  108  n.,  109,  113;  and 
the  Walkinshaws,  155  ;  intrigue 
and  plot  after  the  ’45,  264-5  ; 
visit  to  London,  264,  284 ; 
Elibank  Plot,  265 ;  and  the 
Loch  Arkaig  gold,  266-7,  268 

Characteristics,  48 
Military  instincts,  56,  70 

Suffolk  Regiment,  24,  25  and  n. 
See  also  Twelfth  Foot 

Tamland,  96 

Tartan,  the,  proscribed,  137,  140-1, 
162 

Tay,  River,  186 
Taymouth  Castle,  183 
Tennent,  Ensign  Alexander,  145, 
146,  149 

Thompson,  Miss  Henrietta,  17,  See 
also  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Edward 
Thompson,  Mary,  25 
Thomson,  Mr.  Alexander,  87,  88, 
92,  94 

Thornton,  Captain  Thomas,  99, 
129, 130 


Tournay,  43,  45 
Tower  of  London,  264 
Towneley,  Francis,  62 
Townshend,  Brigadier-General  Hon. 

George,  21  n.,  37  «.,  228 
Trapaud,  Alexander,  143,  148,  188, 
190,  210,  254,  267  ;  deputy 
governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  270-9 
passim 

Trapaud,  Mrs.,  274 
Trapaud,  General  Cyrus,  274,  276 
Travel :  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh, 
164 

Trevor,  H.M.S.,  266 
Trevor,  Robert,  50,  98,  112  n. 
Trongate  (Glasgow),  163 
Tunbridge  Wells,  234 
Turenne,  Marechal,  272 
Turriff,  101,  103 
Tweeddale,  Marquis  of,  135 
Twelfth  Foot  Regiment,  24,  25 
and  n.,  26,  27,  33,  35,  59  n.2 
Twentieth  Foot  Regiment,  62,  103, 
138  n.,  142-3,  212,  243  ;  at 

Carlisle,  62,  103,  299  ;  Wolfe’s 
majority  in,  132  ;  Wolfe’s  asso¬ 
ciation  with,  142,  147  ;  in  the 
’45,  142-3  ;  returns  to  Nether¬ 
lands,  143  ;  at  Stirling,  143  et  seq.; 
innovations  in,  during  peace,  143  ; 
condition  of,  at  time  of  Wolfe’s 
majority,  144,  147  ;  officers  of, 
147-9,  307 ;  in  Glasgow,  151 ; 
and  the  Gorbals  fire,  162-3 ; 
Sunday  duties,  165 ;  work  on 
Fort  George,  247 ;  at  Fort 
Augustus,  261,  262  ;  outpost 
duties,  262  ;  changes  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  190  ;  exemplary  behaviour 
at  Inverness,  255—6  ;  demoralisa¬ 
tion  in,  during  Wolfe’s  absence, 
286,  288—9  ;  Wolfe’s  measures  to 
restore  order,  289-90 ;  King’s 
commendation  of  the  regiment, 
290 ;  road-making  near  Loch 
Lomond,  294,  295  ;  reputation 
as  a  military  unit  under  Wolfe, 
296  ;  condition  of,  on  leaving 
Scotland,  296  ;  orders  for  the 
march  over  the  Border,  296-9 
Regimental  Orders  to,  138  n., 
149-52,  159-60;  186-90.  See 
also  Wolfe  :  Regimental  Orders 
Tyneside  disaffection,  264 


Udny  parish,  102 
Ugie  valley,  237 
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Umbrellas,  283 
Uril,  Captain,  275 


Vaudreuil,  Governor-General,  309 
Victoria  Lodging  House,  Aberdeen, 
87 

Voltaire,  38,  99,  100 


Wade,  Field-Marshal,  7,  16,  39, 
41-2,  43,  51,  53,  54,  57,  58,  98, 
161,  261,  274  ;  at  Newcastle,  54, 
56,  60,  61  ;  attempts  to  relieve 
Carlisle,  60,  61  ;  abortive  march 
to  Hexham,  60-1,  64  ;  baffled  by 
Highlanders’  rapid  movements, 
62  ;  condition  of  his  troops, 
60-1,  63 ;  superseded,  63-4 ; 
Jacobite  sarcasm  on,  61 
Wales,  Prince  of,  26 
Walgrave,  Colonel,  122 
Walkinshaw,  John,  155 
Walkinshaw,  Maria  Clementina,  155 
Walkinshaws,  the,  155,  171 
Walpole  administration,  19,  47, 
48 

Warde,  George,  28  ;  Wolfe’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  182-3 
Warde,  John,  196,  200 
Warde,  Miss,  40 
Wardes,  the,  19,  24 
Warwickshire,  8 
Watkins,  Drummer,  151 
Watson,  Chevalier,  221 
Watson,  Lieut. -Colonel  David,  86, 
96,  210-11,  212 

Watson,  John,  of  Turin  near 
Forfar,  117 
Waugh,  Dr.,  58  n. 

Wester  Camlachie  House,  154-6, 
158,  159 

Westerham,  7,  17,  19 
Weston,  Edward,  112  n. 

Whetham,  Lieut.-General  Thomas, 
25  59  n .2 

1  Whistling  Kirk,’  the,  166 
White,  Anne,  286-7 
William  III,  15 
Willson,  Beckles,  cited,  286 
Wolfe,  James  :  birth,  7  ;  family 
connections,  13  et  seq.  ;  child¬ 
hood,  19,  20,  24  ;  education,  20, 
99  ;  off  to  the  wars,  20,  23,  26  ; 
seasickness,  24  ;  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Marines,  24  ;  appointed 
ensign  in  12th  Foot,  24,  25,  26  ; 
Flanders  campaign,  8,  27  et  seq. ; 
Ghent,  28-30,  42,  43 ;  benefits 
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from  his  father’s  reputation,  29, 
30 ;  lessons  on  the  flute,  28  ; 
in  the  advance  to  the  Rhine, 
8,  31-2 ;  acting-adjutant  of 
Duroure’s  Regiment,  32  ;  at  Det- 
tingen,  10,  11,  34-8  ;  views  on 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  38  ;  sub¬ 
stantive  rank  as  adjutant,  39  ; 
commission  as  lieutenant,  39  ; 
harassing  duties,  39  ;  to  Brussels, 
39 ;  winter  at  Ostend,  40 ; 
captaincy  in  Barrell’s  Regiment, 
40,  106  ;  account  of  Fontenoy, 
43  ;  brigade-major  to  Pulteney’s 
Brigade,  45,  54  ;  in  England  at 
opening  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion, 
7,  54  ;  acting  as  deputy  quarter¬ 
master-general,  54  ;  prejudice 
against  Edinburgh,  67  ;  at  Fal¬ 
kirk  battle,  10,  11,  71-2,  74,  77, 
78,  79  ;  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Hawley,  81,  116,  120  ;  at  Perth, 
82  ;  at  Aberdeen,  84,  87,  102  ; 
associated  with  Cumberland  and 
Hawley  in  curious  incident,  87, 
90-5  ;  Banff,  103  ;  Culloden, 

10,  11,  110,  112  ;  account  of  the 
battle,  104,  105-10 ;  the  ‘  no 
quarter  ’  order,  108  n. ;  and  the 
murder  of  Charles  Fraser,  110-11; 
correspondence  with  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener,  116  ;  duties  after 
Culloden,  116-7  ;  attitude  to 
rebels,  4-5,  116  ;  returns  to  his 
regiment  on  Hawley’s  resignation, 
120  ;  relations  with  General 
Huske,  121  n.  ;  criticism  of 
General  Bland,  121  n.  ;  remains 
with  his  regiment  in  Scotland, 
122 ;  post  in  the  MacGregor 
country,  123  ;  command  at 
Inversnaid,  123, 124, 125  ;  return 
to  London,  125  ;  back  again  to 
the  Netherlands  :  campaigns  of 
1747-1748,  10,  125,  126-8,  129  ; 
recommended  by  Cumberland 
for  lieutenant -colonelcy  of  8th 
Foot,  127  ;  military  reputation, 
127  ;  wounded  at  Lauffeld,  10, 

11,  128,  196  ;  in  London,  128, 

132,  196-7  ;  rejoins  the  army  at 
Breda,  129 ;  work  with  the 
Brunswick  troops,  129,  130,  131, 
143  ;  desire  for  foreign  travel, 
8,  130-1  ;  opposition  of  his 

parents,  131  ;  refused  leave  of 
absence,  8,  130-1,  132  ;  attitude 
to  his  mother’s  matrimonial 
schemes  for  him,  131-2,  196,  199, 
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Wolfe,  James — cont. 

200-1  ;  interest  in  the  society  of 
ladies,  131,  195  ;  love  affair  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lawson,  132,  195, 
196,  198-9,  200,  202,  203  ; 

commission  as  major  in  the  20th 
Foot,  132,  142  ;  returns  to  Scot¬ 
land,  11,  131,  132,  134,  142  ; 
protest  against  the  aftermath  of 
the  ’45,  135,  269  ;  relations 
with  the  20th  Regiment,  142, 

144,  147-8  ;  at  Stirling,  144  et 
seq.;  receives  Freedom  of  Stirling, 

145,  146  ;  nature  of  his  duties, 
146 ;  independent  regimental 
authority,  146,  147,  149,  158  ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  20th, 
147-9  ;  Regimental  Orders,  149- 

152  ;  seven  months  in  Glasgow, 

153  et  seq.  ;  lodging  at  Wester 

Camlachie  House,  154-6  ;  reading 
and  study,  156,  166  ;  daily 

contact  with  regiment,  158-9 ; 
exasperation  at  his  situation  in 
Glasgow,  158  ;  Regimental  Orders 
in  Glasgow,  159-60,  168  ;  and 
road-making  by  the  regiment, 
161-2  ;  duties  in  Glasgow,  163-4, 

166  ;  journey  to  Edinburgh,  164  ; 
tribute  to  Captain  Milbourne, 
164 ;  views  of,  on  Scottish 
preachers,  165  ;  Sunday  duties, 
164-5,  166  ;  relations  with  Lord 
G.  Sackville,  166,  167  ;  health, 

167  ;  the  dismal  weather,  167-8  ; 

recreation,  168 ;  difficulty  of 
making  ends  meet,  169-70 ; 
impressions  of  Glasgow  and 
Glasgow  society,  170,  171, 

172  ;  friends  in  Glasgow,  172-3  ; 
a  romantic  recollection  of  his 
horsemanship,  173  ;  leaves 
Glasgow,  172,  174 ;  desire  for 
leave  of  absence,  174  ;  Perth,  174, 
182  ;  lodgings,  181,  182  ;  idea  of 
a  respite  in  Edinburgh,  174 ; 
hopes  for  the  command  of  the 
20th,  175,  176  ;  rivalry  with 
Lord  Bury  for  promotion,  175-6  ; 
military  abilities,  176  ;  relations 
with  Bury,  176,  177  ;  the 

lieutenant-colonelcy,  175,  177, 
178  ;  Regimental  Orders,  176, 184, 
186-90,  192  ;  difficulties  regard¬ 
ing  leave,  8.  178,  179  ;  desire  for 
travel  and  study,  8,  179  ;  idea  of 
travel  and  study  vetoed,  179, 
193,  217  ;  health,  180,  185  ;  care 
for  his  old  servant,  181  ;  Perth 


weather,  182  ;  lack  of  diversions, 
182, 183 ;  observations  on  Scottish 
women,  184, 300  ;  observations  on 
Scotsmen,  185,  226  ;  scorbutic 
troubles,  185, 186  ;  homesickness, 
186  ;  diet  and  health,  186  ; 
Regimental  Orders,  186-90,  192  ; 
care  for  his  regiment,  189,  190  ; 
Dundee,  190-2 ;  five  months’ 
leave  in  England,  192-3,  204, 

215  ;  journey  to  London,  192-3  ; 
dissipations  in  London  during 
leave,  201,  202,  225 ;  quarrel 
with  his  parents,  201-2  ;  keen 
interest  in  American  affairs  and 
militarv  conditions,  200,  205-8, 

216  ;  Banff,  103,  215,  216  et  seq.  ; 

recruiting  worries,  215 ;  recol¬ 
lections  of  1746,  217 ;  re¬ 
flections  and  self-criticism,  215, 
216,  225  ;  conciliatory  letters  to 
his  parents,  216,  217  ;  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  225  ; 
views  on  Banff’s  political  sym¬ 
pathies,  225  ;  conception  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  using  the  Highlanders 
in  backwoods  campaigns  of 
America,  5,  225-30  passim,  308, 
309  ;  regimental  discipline,  230-1; 
humanity  towards  Grenadier 
Rigby,  231  ;  conclusion  regarding 
women  in  the  regiment,  232  ; 
ill-health,  234,  238,  240  ;  Peter¬ 
head,  234  et  seq.  ;  takes  the  cure, 
236—7,  238  ;  the  weather,  237—8, 
240  ;  lodging  at  Peterhead,  239, 
240,  242 ;  cheerful  feminine 

society,  240  ;  diversions,  239-40  ; 
chess,  241  ;  return  to  Banff,  243  ; 
Inverness,  243,  245  et  seq.  ;  con¬ 
demnation  of  Inverness  towns¬ 
folk,  245-6  ;  survey  of  Culloden 
Moor,  246  ;  first  visit  to  Fort  St. 
George,  246-7  ;  riding  exercise, 
246,  248-9 ;  deafness,  249  ; 

a  broken  tooth,  249 ;  lodging 
in  Inverness,  249-50  ;  wins  a 
lottery,  250  ;  study  and  reading, 
250,  251  ;  ‘  Thucydides,’  250  ; 

attitude  to  the  Jacobite  gentry, 
252  ;  and  Jacobite  society,  252, 
253,  254  ;  exemplary  behaviour 
of  the  regiment,  255-6  ;  Sunday 
duties,  251,  255  ;  views  on  Bury, 
257-9  ;  recurring  grievance  as  to 
leave,  258-9  ;  leave  at  last,  259, 
260,  262,  263;  Fort  William, 
260,  263  ;  Fort  Augustus,  261-3  ; 
presented  with  a  roebuck,  263, 
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277  ;  the  Appin  murder,  263-4  ; 
attempts  to  capture  Cluny,  267-8; 
plan  of  campaign  against  rebels, 
268,  269  ;  scheme  for  disposition 
of  military  forces,  268,  272 ; 
anxious  thoughts  on  possibility 
of  a  renewed  Jacobite  outbreak, 
271-2 ;  journey  from  Fort 
Augustus  on  leave,  277-8  ;  at 
Ruthven  military  post,  277-8  ; 
old  friends  at  Perth,  278  ; 
Glasgow  and  Ireland,  8,  14,  279  ; 
home  at  Blackheath,  280  ;  leave 
to  go  abroad,  280 ;  Paris,  8, 
249,  280-6,  291 ;  Versailles,  280  ; 
tempting  offers  of  employment, 
281,  285  ;  on  conditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  France,  282,  283  ;  obser¬ 
vations  on  Jacobite  movements, 
283-4  ;  leave  curtailed,  286  ; 
Blackheath  again,  287  ;  by  post- 
chaise  to  Scotland,  287  ;  con¬ 
dition  of  the  20th  Regiment  on  his 
return,  286,  288-9  ;  measures  to 
restore  order,  289-90  ;  gloomy 
outlook  during  bad  weather,  291  ; 
unhappy  experience  of  the 
Scottish  climate,  291  ;  criticism 
of  Scotland  and  its  people,  292, 
299-300  ;  life  in  Glasgow,  292, 
293  ;  straitened  finances,  292, 
293  ;  purchases  a  horse,  293-4, 
295  ;  attitude  to  social  side  of 
life,  293  ;  horses  and  dogs,  293-4, 
299,  305  ;  sport  at  Loch  Lomond, 
294,  295  ;  work  for  the  regiment, 
295  ;  concern  for  the  ragged 
uniforms,  296 ;  orders  for  the 
march  over  the  Border,  296-8  ; 
good-bye  to  Scotland,  4,  298-9, 
301  ;  comparisons  between 
England  and  Scotland,  299-300  ; 
Dover  Castle,  7,  300,  304 ;  distress 
because  of  his  reputation  in  the 
Army,  305  ;  views  of,  on  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  305  ;  en¬ 
gagement  to  Miss  Katherine 
Lowther,  202 ;  strategy  before 
Quebec,  308,  309  ;  death  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  2,  7,  308, 
309  ;  after  Quebec,  9 
Association  with  Scotland,  4,  5  ; 
debt  to  Scotland,  2,  3,  6,  299, 
301  et  seq.  ;  application  in  his 
American  campaigns  of  lessons 
learned  in  Scotland,  5,  301—4, 
308,  309  ;  dislike  of  Scotland, 
2-3,  5,  6,  16,  126,  193,  194-5, 
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291 ;  impressions  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  170,  171,  292,  299-300  ; 
on  Scottish  preachers,  165  ; 
impressions  of  Glasgow  and 
Glasgow  society,  170,  171,  292  ; 
observations  on  Scottish 
women,  184,  300  ;  observations 
on  Scotsmen,  185,  226  ;  tact¬ 
ful  attitude  towards  Jacobite 
gentry,  252,  253 

Characteristics,  131,  158-9 
Charm  of  manner,  21 
Health,  2,  9,  18,  167,  180,  185, 
186,  195,  234,  238,  240,  291, 
308  ;  deafness,  249 
Independence,  167 
Physical,  18,  20-1,  112,  122, 
291  ;  one  gross  caricature  of, 
21  and  n. 

Recreations,  8, 168,  239,  240-1, 
248-9,  293-4,  295,  299,  305 
Religious  opinions,  14,  15 
Restless  temperament,  184, 
194 

Seaman,  as,  9 

Social :  as  lady’s  man,  21,  99, 
131,  195,  196,  240,  258,  293  ; 
ideas  about  marriage,  195-6, 
202 

Soldier,  as,  22,  112,  194,  302  ; 
devotion  to  his  profession, 
14,  42,  99,  122-3,  194,  196, 

281,  293  ;  fame  as  a  regi¬ 
mental  officer,  3,  4,  11,  176, 
281-2,  305,  306  ;  martial 
spirit  in  boyhood,  19,  23-7, 
29,  30,  32  ;  military  career, 
6  et  seq. ;  effects  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  personality  as  a 
leader,  306 

4  Soldiers’  Friend,’  as,  42,  149, 
286-7 

Studious  nature,  3,  8,  29,  99, 
156,  166,  216,  250,  251,  281, 

282,  304 

Friendships,  17,  21,  147,  211 
In  Scotland,  3,  172-3 
Rickson,  William,  197  et  seq. 
passim 

Trapaud,  Alexander,  210,  273 
Warde,  George,  28 

Letters  to  : 

Delabene,  Major  Henry,  104, 
106,  109 

Hamilton,  Captain,  117 
Lacey,  Miss,  129,  131 
Parr,  Henry,  15 
Rich,  Lieut.-Colonel,  109  n.3 
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Letters  to  : 

Rickson,  William,  3,  135,  147, 
149,  157,  158,  171-2,  180, 
197-213  passim,  214  n.,  216, 
226,  243,  249,  254,  267-74 
passim,  308 

Sackville,  Lord  George,  212 
Sotheron,  William  (uncle), 
78-9,  104  n.,  106,  109 
Wolfe,  Colonel  Edward  (father), 
14,  30,  32,  34,  35,  38,  39,  43, 
112-3,  113-4,  121  n.,  162, 
164  n.,  167,  168,  175,  176, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182, 

185,  186,  195,  216,  217,  237, 
238,  243,  244,  246,  248,  250, 
251,  252,  255,  259,  262,  263, 
280,  282,  283,  284,  286,  288, 
290,  291,  292,  293,  296,  299 

Wolfe,  Mrs.  Edward  (mother), 
8,  28,  30,  31,  42,  55,  57, 
59  and  n2,  65,  67,  109  n.3, 
128,  129,  130,  131,  148, 
151  n.,  157,  158-9,  163-4, 
165,  167,  168,  169,  170,  172, 
174, 181,  182,  183,  184, 185, 

186,  195,  197,  199,  202,  209, 
210,  216-7,  238,  240,  241, 
247,  248,  249,  250,  254, 
257-8,  260,  278,  279,  280, 
282,  284,  285,  286,  291,  292, 
294,  296,  299,  305 

Wolfe,  Edward  (brother),  40 
Wolfe,  Major  Walter,  18 

‘Order-book  ’  of,  138  and  n.,  139 

Poem  attributed  to,  203 

Regimental  orders  by,  on  :  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  187-8  ;  clandes¬ 
tine  marriage,  160,  232  ;  clean¬ 
liness,  150, 160,  289 ;  the  colon¬ 
elcy,  176;  commendation  of  the 
regiment,  189, 192;  corruption, 
231;  deportment,  160,  289; 
deserters,  160 ;  disobedience, 
188  ;  disorderly  conduct,  160  ; 
dress,  150,  151,  160;  drinking 
and  liquor,  187  ;  false  money, 
151;  gambling,  230,  289  ;  march 


discipline,  297-8  ;  mutiny,  188 ; 
non-commissioned  officers,  se¬ 
lection  of,  231  ;  poaching,  168 ; 
quarters,  150 ;  recruits,  189, 
289  ;  riots,  151,  220  ;  robbery, 
297;  sentries,  150,  191,  230; 
spare-time  work,  151,  161, 

188-9;  thefts,  188, 192;  women, 
160,  161,  220,  232,  297 

Wolfe,  Edward  (J.  Wolfe’s  grand¬ 
father),  15-16 

Wolfe,  Colonel  Edward  (J.  Wolfe’s 
father),  16,  17,  18,  19,  23,  28,  29, 
30,  40,  43  and  n.,  59  n.2,  78,  97, 
122  n.,  125,  174,  179,  199,  200, 
260,  273,  284,  293  ;  character¬ 
istics,  16-17,  19  ;  marriage,  17  ; 
in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the 
’45,  54-5 

Regiment  of,  197.  See  also 
Eighth  Foot 

Wolfe,  Edward  (brother),  18,  19, 
20,  31,  39,  43  ;  ensign  in  12th 
Regiment,  31-2  ;  at  Dettingen, 
34,  36-7  ;  lieutenancy,  41  ;  death, 
41 

Wolfe,  Mrs.  Edward  (J.  Wolfe’s 
mother),  17-18,  24,  59  n.2,  165, 
174,  178,  179,  247,  249,  260,  263, 
284  ;  characteristics,  17,  18,  196, 
254  ;  influence  over  her  sons,  18, 
19  ;  secures  commission  for  her 
son  James,  24-5  ;  matrimonial 
schemes  for  James  Wolfe,  131-2, 
196,  199,  200-1  ;  views  on  her 
son’s  advancement,  196 
Wolfe,  Major  Walter,  18,  151 
179,  279-80,  294 
Wolfe,  Miss,  13  n. 

Wolfes,  or  Woulfes,  family,  13, 14, 15 
Woollen  manufactures,  153 
Wordsworth,  quoted,  125  n. 

Woulfe,  Francis,  13,  14 
Woulfe  (afterwards  Wolfe),  Captain 
George,  13,  14,  15,  16 


Yorkshire,  Wolfe  family  in,  14, 
193 
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